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CHAPTER V. 


LADY JUDITH’S PUPILS. 


HE Lady Judith Scarlett would probably have made an excellent tamer, 
#2 or at least conqueror, of wild animals. She had always that indomitable 
conviction of her own rectitude of purpose and justice of vision which is the soul 
of all conquest. She had, of course, great personal courage. Most women have. 
Nothing can be more baseless than the conventional notion that women excel in 
patience and fail in courage. Asarule, only men are patient} as a rule, women are 
fearless. They seldom pause ata crisis to count cost or consequences ; and there- 
fore have no fear. Add, in this case, to the uttermost courage of woman, wo- 
man’s strongest will and faith in self, and it will be seen that Lady Judith Scarlett 
was not likely to flinch or even to hesitate. 

Moreover, if she wanted any other advantage over her daughter, it was given 
her by Alexia’s own demand. The one thing on earth about which Lady Judith 
was most certain—and she was certain about nearly everything—was that in re- 
gard to her vanished husband hers was the story of a victim and a martyr. The 
very existence of the pale girl who stood before her was, under such circumstan- 
ces, a new wrong to her. It seemed to Lady Judith that Alexia’s whole life 
ought to be one of penitence and meek apology, for the injury she had done to 
her mother in being born of such a father. 

Lady Judith had some tact, too, which women of iron will do not always have. 
There are people who threaten to kill themselves, and do not mean it, and for 
whom open contempt and ridicule will be found the best treatment. Lady Ju- 
dith, however, was by no means certain that a word or even a look of incredulous 
scorn, a phrase or glance tending to show that she considered her daughter’s 
threat a piece of mock-heroic display, might not prove the very thing to send the 
weapon into the child’s passionate heart. So she spoke as one who is dealing 
with a grave reality. 

Calmly and sadly, full of faith in her own martyrdom, Lady Judith spoke. 

“ Alexia, you have no need to use such threats, offensive and alarming to me, 
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still more lamentably offensive to heaven, in order to extort from me some pain- 
ful truths. You ought to know that I could only have kept these things from 
you because I wished to spare you much useless pain. Now you have grown to 
be a woman, and you have a right to ask and to know all that you will. Give me 
that knife.” 

It was a pretty little Eastern dagger, to which Alexia had taken a fancy at 
one of the stalls in the Exposition, and which she would buy whether her mother 
wished it or not. 

She laughed her bitter little laugh. 

“ No, indeed, I mean to keep this, mamma. It makes me mistress of the 
situation. Tell me about my father.” 

“ Had you not better at least go into bed, Alexia? You will take cold,” 

Again a little laugh. Alexia believed herself to be winning the game. 

“Take cold! That is like the story of the wretch on his way to execution ; 
the rain began, and some one offered him a cloak lest he should get wet—as if it 
mattered then! No, dear mother, I don’t care about a possible cold just now; 
I may use this pretty plaything yet. Tell me of my father. I don’t care for life, 
I am sick of life, unless Ae is living. If he is dead, I will gotohim. Tell me 
the truth in one word. Is he dead? Yes or no?” 

"ea 

“He is living ?” 

“Heis, At least I believe him to be living.” 

“This is no deceit—no pious, motherly fraud to stay my hand and save my 
Nife?” 

Lady Judith smiled a cold smile that was almost like a sneer. 

“Child, I would not tell a falsehood to save the lives of all my race. I be- 
lieve your father to be still living.” 

“Then, thank God! I will live and find him out.” 

She flung the little dagger contemptuously from her, and it rattled on the 
floor. Lady Judith did not take it up, or even glance towards where it lay; that 
would have looked like weakness. 

“ Alexia, your father was a bad man.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” the girl fiercely interposed. 

“T wish you had not forced me to convince you of it. Before you were born 
he deserted me and you. He disgraced and abandoned us; he turned away 
from his God. My miserable story was the scandal of the day. The pity and 
sympathy of the good, the coarse curiosity of the vulgar, the ridicule of the wick- 
ed, were poured on me, and on you while you were yet a baby. Ask no more 
about your father. You had better not have heard this much ; do not try to 
know any more. Pray for him, that he may be converted and brought back to 
good ; and pray for yourself, Alexia, that you may have a better spirit.” 

“Where is my father? I must know that.” 

“That you cannot know ; that no one knows.” 

“You are trying to deceive me, mamma. If you know that he is living, you 
must know—at least you must guess—where he is.” 

“ All that I know of his present existence,” said Lady Judith, rising from the 
chair where she had seated herself—while her daughter now stood upright, with 
one hand resting on the arm of a little sofa—“ all that I know, Alexia, you know. I 
have told you so much, not because of any petulant and wicked threat of yours 
(here, however, Lady Judith stooped and picked up the dagger), but because I 
did not believe myself justified in withholding from you at your present age the 
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knowledge you asked for. Now listen to me. I may come to know something 
of his present existence ; I only say that I way. But should I do so, I will not 
allow you, while yet you are under my care and guardianship, to write to him or 
hear from him. When you are eighteen years old, I shall consider you respon- 
sible for your own acts; and if you then know anything of him and will go to 
him, you are free from me for ever. I hold no parley with wickedness. ‘Come 
out from amongst them, and be separated from them,’ is a law to me. Provi- 
dence has seen fit to afflict me as a mother and as a wife. I hope I can bow my 
head to affliction, and bear it; but I cannot hold terms with sin. Now we have 
talked enough of this, and you know my resolution. Go to bed, Alexia, and 
good-night.” 

She turned away and left the room, closing the door behind her; but she re- 
mained a moment on the outer threshold, and noiselessly listened. She heard 
her daughter sobbing bitterly within. Lady Judith’s face brightened. 

“She is safe now,” the mother thought to herself; “and the worst is over. 
It is right that she should sob and suffer for her wickedness. May her heart be 
touched and softened ! ” 

So firmly steeling her own heart against pity, Lady Judith Scarlett left her 
daughter. 

Yes; Alexia Scarlett had flung herself on the bed the moment her mother’s 
eye was removed, and burst into passionate tears. Was her little world of fancy 
and hope and wild longing really, then, shattered all around her? Had she no 
father—or a father who was worse than none? Of late her sick and morbid soul 
had only fed itself on dreams about a noble, true, and loving father, driven into 
exile, or perhaps even to death, by the very influences which so often seemed 
destined to crush the life from her own young heart; a father still living for her» 
here or in the skies, and longing for her, and ever ready, when fate should allow, 
to stretch forth his loving arms and shelter his daughter on his breast. And 
was this story she had heard the truth? Was this lost father only a selfish crim- 
inal, a degraded outcast? In spite of herself, the cold cutting firmness and ap- 
parent sincerity of Lady Judith’s words had wrought upon her, and the light of 
her hopes seemed for the moment to have been rudely blown out for ever. 

Suddenly the girl heard a quiet footfall stealing away from her door; and 
springing towards the threshold with the silent alertness of some swift animal, 
she could distinctly hear the rustle of her departing mother’s dress. 

“She has been listening; listening to hear whether I was crying,” said the 
girl to herself, with a fierce quick light of mingled anger and triumph flashing up 
in her dark eyes. “She has been watching me, she has been deceiving me. I 
know it now; I know it by that one sign alone. It was not true all that she 
said about my father. It was false ; and I believe in him and not in her, My 
father—he is still my father ; and he lives and does not know he has a daughter 
who loves him and longs for him, and who will find him yet and hold him to her 
heart.” 

Ah, Lady Judith, why play false, even that one moment, to the grand and 
conquering power of sincerity? That one little scrap of harmless insincerity, of 
innocent double-dealing, that short moment of listening at your daughter’s door, 
has simply spoiled all. She is a sceptic and a rebel now more than ever, 

But Lady Judith believed in her own triumph and was content, although the 
affair had not been without alarm for her. Her daughter was a trouble to her, 
just as it would be a trouble to have to watch over a panther or a maniac, or 
some other creature on which the eye of supreme power must always rest, and 
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which a single glance of hesitation or timidity may set free to do any nameless 
work of wild destruction, 

She returned to her own rooms—a dressing-room and bedroom—looking into 
the great courtyard of the hotel, with its roof of glass, its palm-trees and its 
lamps. As she glanced into the courtyard, she saw Angelo Volney enter it, and 
she watched him, in the blended light of sky and lamps, as he crossed the broad 
space that even still echoed with footsteps and murmured with voices. She 
watched his graceful form and handsome head as he sprang up the great stair- 
case ; she even leaned out of her window to see him yet another moment, and 
then Lady Judith drew back and sighed. 

She rang her bell, bade her maid have the lamps lighted and the windows 
closed ; “and tell Mr. Volney I wish to speak to him here.” 

Lady Judith settled herself gracefully and picturesquely in an arm-chair; ad- 
justed the bracelets on her wrists, the pearls on her neck, the silken skirts around 
her feet. Her chair stood near a small table; she took from the table a little 
volume, opened it, and began to read. It was “De Imitatione Christi” in 
French. 

A knock at the door, and she called “ Come in;” and Angelo Volney en- 
tered. Lady Judith’s face looked glad. The one only creature in life who 
seemed heart and soul devoted to her, and for whose devotion she had a deep 
regard, was this young man, Angelo Volney. He was a handsome youth, with 
a face of bright intelligence, and ways that were at once sweet, grave, and caress- 
ing, such as some women like to whom high animal spirits seem to savor of vul- 
garity, and habitual mirth-making to denote frivolity and want of soul. 

“1 want to talk to you, Angelo,” said Lady Judith, pointing to a chair near 
hers. 

He sat there, and leaned towards her with a manner full of confidence and 
affection, as if he were her son. 

“T have something serious to say to you. You have been walking with 
Charles Escombe !” 

“Yes, Lady Judith; I walked a little way with him towards his hotel.” 

“ Did he tell you what he and I had been speaking of to-day?” 

“He did; he told me that you wish me to go with him on his tour through 
the States.” 

“ Of course you are willing to go?” 

Lady Judith’s eyes, dark and majestic, rested with something of curious in- 
quiry on him as she spoke. 

“Dear Lady Judith, it is just the one thing in the world I have been most 
anxious for.” 

She dropped her eyes. 

“Yes, Angelo, I wish you to see the United States. I wish you to continue 
to study, as you have done, in the life of realities, and not in schools ; in the liv- 
ing present, and not the dead past. So I wish youtosee America. Did Charles 
Escombe speak to you of nothing else ?” 

“ No, nothing in particular.” 

“ Nothing about Alexia?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Well, he is a sensible, discreet young man, and probably thought he had 
no right to speak of it; but he might have talked of it to you. No matter; it is 
better, indeed, that it should come from me. Angelo, Charles Escombe has 
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been talking to me about his wish to have Alexia for his wife one day, when she 
is a little older than now.” 

Angelo looked up and smiled. 

“Is that the news—the secret? Why, Lady Judith, I could have told you 
that was coming any day for the past three months. I am sure I am delighted 
if you are.” ° 

She looked at him once more keenly and curiously, and then said: 

“lI am not delighted, Angelo; such things don’t delight me. But I see no 
reason to object, and little use in objecting so far as 1 am concerned. What do 
you think Alexia will say ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I think she likes Charles well enough, although she rails 
at him now and then. Where could she find a finer creature ?” 

“True. I don’t care myself about what people call love. I suppose she has 
no such feeling towards anybody ?” 

“ Alexia? Ohno! At least, I suppose not; I never thought of such a thing 
I can hardly imagine her having such a feeling; she is very young and whimsi- 
cal. I should think she likes Charles Escombe as well as she could like any 
one.” 

“Except you, Angelo.” 

“Yes, Lady Judith, except me, of course. We have been so much together, 
and she is so familiar with me, that we are, in fact, brother and sister; and nat- 
urally she is more attached to me than to any one else, as I am to her. But that 
would have nothing to do with Charles, or with any one she might consent to 
marry. That, of course, would be quite another feeling ; and I don’t see why it 
should not grow up for him as well as for any one else.” 

Lady Judith looked at him fixedly, and slightly raised her eyebrows. After 
a moment’s silence, she went on: 

“Well, we need not say any more about this just now; there is something 
else I wish to speak to you about. Angelo, do you know how much I| have done 
for you?” 

She spoke in a low, grave tone, and she leaned her chin upon one hand, the 
arm of which rested on her knee, and the deep, steady light of her eyes was full 
on his face. He looked up surprised, and something of a color suffused the faint 
Olive tints of his cheek. 

“Surely, Lady Judith, I do know it. I know that you have been to me what 
few mothers have been even to a favorite son.” 

“You do not know all or half. Do you know that you were a beggar-child, 
sleeping on my doorstep—the orphan, at that moment, of a mother who lay dead 
in a workhouse hospital? Do you know that you are no relative or connection 
of mine, however humble or remete? that I never saw your father, and know 
nothing of him, but that he died a wretched, worthless idler and vagabond ? and 
that I knew your mother only as a suffering poor creature to whom I gave alms?” 

Angelo started to his feet with a cry of surprise, and then flung himself into 
his chair again, and covered his face with his hands. Lady Judith looked down 
upon his emotion with a gaze that had something of kindness, almost of tender- 
ness in it, and then she laid her hand upon his heaving shoulder. 

“ All that is true, Angelo. Your mother was an Italian guitar-player, who 
died in the hospital; you crawled to my doorstep, and my servants found you 
there in the rain, And since then you have been as my son, Did you know all 
this?” 

“No, no. O my God! Some painful, horrible memories I have of a miser- 
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able home, and of hunger, and of my mother being carried away somewhere, and 
of my wandering into the streets. I knew that my first years were passed in 
wretched poverty; but I always believed that I belonged to your family—that I 
was your nephew, perhaps, the son of some brother or sister who had been un- 
fortunate, and that you took me into your house because of my birth when I was 
left an orphan. I always thought this ; I took it for granted. Oh, Lady Judith, 
how blindly ignorant I must have been!” 

He sprang from his chair, and walked up and down the room. 

“Sit down, Angelo; sit near me.” 

He obeyed her, but he kept his eyes averted. 

“Listen to me, Angelo. The night you came to my doorstep, a great ca- 
lamity, a profound disgrace, had fallen upon me and mine. My life was made 
desolate and blasted. The hour that brought you brought this revelation. When 
I first saw you, after I had known all, there was something in your face which 
pleaded powerfully with me; and it seemed to me more and more as if Heaven 
had sent you to my threshold, in order that by doing some good for a human be- 
ing, I might atone for the sin of one who—who once was linked with me. I felt 
as if Heaven, which had sent mea cross to bear, had also sent me a crown to 
win. I resolved to save you from the life and the vices of the streets, and I did 
so. But I never thought then of making you, as you have made yourself, a son, 
and more than a son, to me; that came later, and step by step. My daughter is 
hardly as a daughter to me; the blood that runs in her veins has poison in it, 
Angelo—poison and sin. Do you know why I tell you all this?” 

A proud flush came into the face of the young man, and he looked firmly into 
her eyes as he answered: 

“ No, Lady Judith, I do not know; but I feel sure your motive is kind and 
just. Whatever it be, I have learned at last what a worthless and dependent 
idler I have been; and I will, with Heaven’s help, be so no longer. I may have 
begun life as a beggar, but I will not so continue it. You have done for me al- 
ready more than ever Christian lady did for an unknown outcast. You have reared 
me, taught me, saved me! I must make the rest of my way in life myself. You 
shall not have cause to be ashamed of me, or to think your good deeds thrown 
away.” 

Angelo’s voice began to tremble, and there were tears glittering in his eyes. 
He was half an Italian, let us remember, and brave men among Southern races 
are not ashamed to shed tears. 

“In other words,” said Lady Judith, with a return to the cold smile which 
her lips often wore, but which had vanished in the earnestness and heat of her 
recent utterances, “ you would show your gratitude and your spirit by leaving me 
when your presence had become most needful and valuable. I might ask, with 
the dying Emperor, ‘Is this fidelity?’ But, indeed, it would be very like man’s 
gratitude always. Such thanks have I usually had.” 

Angelo threw himself on his knees, and seized the hand of his benefactress, 
and kissed it again and again. Lady Judith colored—almost started—but did 
not draw away her hand. 

“You know,” Angelo exclaimed, “that you command my life—that your word 
is my will—that I would die for you!” 

“T don’t ask you to die for me,” calmly replied Lady Judith, with something 
of a softer light now in her eyes; “I only ask you to live for me. Is not that 
easier to do ?” 

“ Not always. Just now I feel so crushed by this disclosure—by the weight 
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of your goodness—by the hopeless, impotent impulses of my gratitude—that, in- 
deed, Lady Judith, I wish I had a chance of doing something for you which 
would cost me my life.” 

“ Now, however, Angelo, I especially want you to live. You can serve me. 
I may say that you alone candoso. Stay—don’t break into any protestations, 
but listen to me; I have something more to tell you.” 

He rose and resumed his seat beside her. She drew a deep breath, set her 
teeth firmly, as if with the fixedness of some painful resolution, and spoke in a 
low tone at first, with her eyes upon the floor, until she grew into heat and bit- 
terness as she went on: 

“There is a man still living—a bad and wicked man—who did me the cru- 
ellest wrong. He is still living, as I believe ; perhaps prosperous and success- 
ful. He is my husband, Angelo—the husband who deserted and disgraced me— 
the father of that unhappy girl, whom sometimes I almost detest because she is 
his child. There is much in her that reminds me of him, although he was not 
wayward and fitful in manner as she is; and I dread more than anything on 
earth his meeting her one day, and claiming her, and gaining influence over her, 
as he could do over most people, and leading her into his own profane and irre- 
ligious and godless principles. My greatest purpose in life is to save her soul, 
and to keep her and him asunder. You can help me in this; and now you know 
why I told you of your birth and your poverty, and of all I had done for you.’ 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Don’t you still understand ?” 

He shook his head. 

“To bind you to me, Angelo—to pledge you to my purpose.” 

“ Lady Judith, I am pledged to any purpose of yours, for I know that it is 
just and right. Even if I did not know this, I fear it would hardly make much 
difference: I am bound to you in heart and soul.” 

“T want you to help me in keeping my daughter from this man. You have 
more influence over her than any one else has. She does not care for young 
Escombe ; she never will care for him. Angelo, 1 want you to marry my daugh- 
ter.” 

Volney colored and started. 

“Why do you start? Is this a difficult thing I ask you to do?” Lady Judith 
asked sternly. 

“ Oh, no, no; but it surprises me. Alexia and I have always been like brother 
and sister, and I am sure it has never occurred to her to think of me otherwise. 
And then, Lady Judith, I cannot now forget that your daughter will be a woman 
of rank and wealth, and that I am a pauper dependant; that I was a nameless 
outcast, that I was a beggar who sat at your threshold and cried for bread. 
Does she know that? Do you think if she did it would not alter her feelings 
towards me? Lady Judith, I have the warmest affection for Alexia, and I know 
there is far more in her that is good and noble than you—than some people, I 
mean—may think ; but I do not believe she has a soul great enough for shat.” 

“ But if she comes to love you, Angelo? Do you think that with her im- 
petuous soul she would care for any such consideration then ?” 

“Perhaps not; but even then, would it be right or manly in me to trade upon 
her generosity and her affection?” 

“Angelo, this is idle talk! Either you speak the truth when you say that 
you have pledged yourself to my purpose, or you have talked the mere babble of 
unmeaning politeness, I tell you I have set my heart on this, and I will have it. 
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so, unless you refuse! If it depended wholly on my will, no daughter of mine 
should ever marry even you; Angelo, whom I believe to be an exception among 
men. But as I know that she will marry, I wish her to marry you. You can 
already influence her as no one else can, and I can trust you to stand between 
her and Aim. Do you refuse me?” 

He smiled faintly. 

“ Lady Judith, you crown a course of unheard-of beneficence by making me 
an offer of almost incredible generosity—and you ask me if I refuse! What 
could I hope for better than this? If I hesitate, it is because I am ashamed to 
take advantage of such splendid goodness. But, after all, it is not 1 who have 
to refuse or to accept. What of Aer—of Alexia?” 

“ There is time enough for that. This thing, of course, is not to be ap- 
proached at once. She is too young. But I think she already looks towards 
you with something that will be love; and I therefore wish you to know that 
her mother desires you to foster and strengthen and accept that sentiment. I 
wish you to feel that your interest in her is likely to be enduring. I have told 
Charles Escombe that he is to make no advances to her for the present—nor 
need you. But I know that she will refuse him, and I think she will accept 
you. That is all for the moment. Don’t we understand each other now, An- 
gelo?” 

“T think so, Lady Judith.” 

He spoke in a low meditative tone. 

“Well, then, let me tell you of ¢#és man. I have heard a vague rumor that 
he is somewhere in the United States. He has, of course, disguised his name; 
but he has great gifts and great strength of mind, and he is likely to have made 
a success—for he was consumed with worldly ambition—and to have become 
conspicuous and influential. I should like to know, if it were possible, whether 
he is living in America, and whether he is prosperous and successful, and what 
manner of repute he bears. Find out this, Angelo, if you can; but avoid the 
man yourself; for he is my worst enemy. Guard against the influence of his 
plausible manners, the gravity and purity he used to assume ; and remember al- 
ways what he has been tome. I have no clue to his discovery or his where- 
abouts—none whatever—and yours may be the idlest wild-goose chase; but I 
will give you such dates and descriptions as may help you. Find out something 
of him, if you can; but avoid him. We have talked too long, Angelo; it will 
soon be dawn. When in London we can talk of this again. Now, good- 
night!” 

She rose with her usual decisiveness of manner and gesture. Angelo Voiney 
again touched his lips to her white cold hand, on the fingers of which glittered 
jewels bright and cold as her eyes or her intellect; and he left her without a 
word. 

“T know,” she said between her teeth, “that he is a successful and an hon- 
ored man somewhere. And if I find him out, I will strip him of his false repu- 
tation, and pull him down! I owe it to myself, to society, to religion, to see that 
he shall not masquerade in the robes of honesty and virtue, and feed his profane 
ambition, and deceive and betray others as he deceived and betrayed me.” 

Then she rang the bell for her maid ; and she again opened the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” and sighed fervently more than once, and shook her head, as she bent 
over the pure pages. 

Angelo went to his room with throbbing pulses and a swimming head. If 
one could be born full-grown, full-brained into the world, to him all new and 
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strange, inexplicable, thriiling, bewildering, he might have felt somewhat as An- 
gelo Volney, son of the Italian guitar-player, felt when he quitted the presence 
of his benefactress. The past and the future were alike confusion and chaos to 
him; a jangle of wild discordant bells ; a rushing of mad winds; a deafening 
roar of waters in the ears. He sat up a long time; lay long awake on his bed ; 
and when he did sleep at last, he dreamed first that he was a ragged boy 
wandering through cold black streets; then, that he was pursuing fiercely, at 
the angry bidding of Lady Judith, a flying enemy, who hid his face until they 
two were remote from all gazers, and then turned round and smiled upon him 
sweetly and sadly with the deep planet-like eyes of the girl he had seen in the 
garden that day. This face, those eyes, followed him from that hour through all 
his phantom-haunted dreams; and ever the face seemed to be a part somehow 
of his coming mission and his coming history ; and ever it seemed to be blended 
with, to alternate with, the dim and shadowy features, hardly seen through a 
veil of mist, which belonged to the being he was sent to pursue. His sleep—if 
such fever-dreamings may be called sleep—was unrefreshing ; and Angelo was 
glac when he opened his eyes at last upon the bright sunlight, even although 
the very first moment of wakefulness brought with it the painful consciousness 
that there was opening on him a new life under wholly unexpected conditions ; 
that the old familiar past had fallen utterly away from him ; that he was a de- 
pendent, a waif, and an alien ina sphere to which he had no right, but from 
which the very nature of his dependency did not allow him manfully to withdraw. 
Yesterday he was in honorable and loving service; to-day he was a purchased 
slave. This was the first thought which morning brought to him. 

Angelo Volney is the hero of this story. There was nothing very heroic 
about him, either in the meaning of the military gazette or of the modern novel- 
ist. He had never fought in duel or battle, although, perhaps, “ he was likely, 
had he been put on, to have proved” as brave as most others. He was not of 
tremendous strength; not given to vast feats of drinking; not pitiless in the 
maltreating of less sinewy men; not addicted to the corruption of women. In- 
deed, some of your swashbuckler heroes of the modern novel would have prob- 
ably thought that there was a good deal of the milksop about this young fellow. 
Perhaps, not being a hero, he was a little of a hero-worshipper, or heroine-wor- 
shipper at least. His earliest idolatry was for his poor mother. When a worth- 
less and idle father died of heart-disease and rum, and Jeft the poor Italian 
woman in misery, little Angelo used to beg for her, and tinkle the guitar for her, 
and go to the pawnshop, and thence to the bakery, for her. He would rise at 
daylight—in the bitter winter months often before daylight—and go out in the 
streets twangling a guitar as big as himself, poor little miserable mite! And if 
he brought home a few halfpennies, he was proud and glad. And if she hada 
few cold potatoes saved up for him, he would take them quietly into his peculiar 
corner of the garret, and sit there and eat the potatoes contentedly out of his lit- 
tle red fists—red with the wind and the work. Life begins so soon with crea- 
tures like this, that Angelo felt rather advanced in the world when he was six 
years old, and his mother grew so sick that she had to be taken to the hospital, 
and he, weary of her absence and his loneliness, although the people from whom 
the miserable garret was rented were not unkindly, wandered out into the 
streets, and fell asleep at last on Lady Judith Scarlett’s doorstep. 

After that Angelo seemed to have been changed into another sort of crea- 
ture. It has been already told how Lady Judith took pity on him. She had, in- 
deed, always some pity for the poor; and her stern religion—the monasticism 
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of Roman Catholic Middle Ages under a new name—bade her to accept the 
suffering inflicted on herself as a command to arise and do some good deed. It 
was her pride to show that no calamity falling on herself could make her forget 
a duty to others ; and the very day that she found herself deserted she went to 
visit poor Mrs. Volney at the hospital. 

“ Heaven has been kind, very kind to your mother, my poor boy,” said Lady 
Judith to Angelo that evening. 

“Oh, ma’m, is she better?” 

“Better? Yes; much better. Better than Zam. She is dead.” 

The little man gave a great scream, and fell on his face. 

All that passed like adream. Angelo began to awake to a new life; a life 
to him as bewilderingly luxurious as that into which Christopher Sly or the 
‘sleeper awakened ” of the “ Arabian Nights” was summoned. He always had 
enough to eat and drink; he had a beautiful white bed to sleep in; he never had 
to go into the streets when it rained; when the cold weather came, there were 
always coals enough in the house to make every room quite warm; and when 
the fire burned down, no one groaned or shivered or seemed uneasy, but at once 
more coals were brought, and the flames were made to leap up cheerily again, 
For a short time Angelo was allowed to go about the house like a little dog, 
running from room to room. Then Lady Judith took him in hand for a certain 
time each day, and taught him something; and then the boy transferred his 
idolatry to her: he simply worshipped her; thought her an angel of beauty, 
genius, and goodness, sent to save and make laws for creatures like him. Grad- 
ually there arose upon:the horizon of his life an odd, eccentric, fitful little human 
comet in the shape of a pretty, sickly, elfin girl, whom the nurses pitied and 
girded at, whom Lady Judith, her mother, shunned as much as possible, but of 
whom Angelo grew unaccountably fond, and whom he soon could manage when 
nobody else could. Thus the boy became a sort of necessity to Lady judith ; 
and perhaps his open idolatry of her mollified and touched her—she had never 
before been anybody’s idol—and at length it came to be recognized that she had 
adopted the lad, and was bringing him up as her son. 

Of course her relatives grumbled and sneered a good deal, but no one re- 
monstrated. Lady Judith was not the sort of person on whom any one would 
have tried a remonstrance. She never allowed Angelo to go to school or col- 
lege, or to associate with other boys; she had tutors to instruct him after plans 
and principles of her own, which included little Latin and less Greek, but plenty 
of French, German, history, political economy, and chemistry. She never went 
into society, but she had frequent philanthropic and charitable meetings in her 
own house, and Angelo always acted as her secretary and amanuensis, Charles 
Escombe was one of the very few human creatures who had the general right of 
entrance to her house on the footing of a friend. 

Lady Judith burned always with an implacable sense of wrong. She never 
for one moment, even when at her prayers, forgot that she had been wronged by 
her husband. She fed her soul on the memory of her injuries. When she did 
good deeds, she did them with a certain proud sense of greatness in thus trying 
to save a world wherein she had suffered. If she relieved the destitution of a 
man, she said to her own soul that she was thus heaping coals of fire upon the 
head of the sex which had made her to suffer. Nay, when she performed some 
beneficent action, she seemed to look up into the face of Heaven itself, and say, 
“ Behold what I am doing in your service, although you have allowed me to be 
wronged and humbled!” Her grievance was her idol, and she offered up all 
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her thoughts, words, and actions upon its shrine. Of course Angelo Volney 
saw nothing of this. He never suspected for a moment that there was anything 
stern, or hard, or implacable, or egotistic in her nature. She was to him his 
Madonna, his guiding and governing angel, his star of the sea. He never 
analyzed or criticised her at all ; only bowed to her and worshipped her. 

Thus he grew up, living in London and in the midst of a certain luxury, but 
almost as entirely apart from the ways of what is called society as if he had been 
still following the footsteps of his poor guitar-playing mother. A certain grave 
sweetness was his most prominent and obvious characteristic. He had much 
of the gentle, gracious, natural courtesy of the land from which his mother 
sprang ; and perhaps the shadow of his childhood, with its poverty, hunger, and 
orphanage, had fallen on his youth and his early manhood, and darkened what 
might have been its sunny brightness. 

Up to this time he had lived wholly for others ; not deliberately, or from any 
purpose or principle, but because it was part of his gentle, patient, unselfish na- 
ture todo so. He was the very opposite of Lady Judith in this: her best deeds 
were but a glorified egotism; the ego hardly existed at all in any consciousness 
of his. Perhaps the first question of self-examination that ever hinted itself to 
him was when his patroness told him that she desired him to become hereafter 
her daughter’s husband. Even then the question rose less out of any personal 
doubt than out of the utter novelty of the suggestion. He had been so long ac- 
customed in his quiet, devoted way to accept Alexia as a sister, that the idea of 
his marrying her seemed almost as strange as if he had been bidden to marry 
Lady Judith herself. But as yet no question of whether he loved Alexia or did 
not love her, whether the affection he felt towards her was the thing called love 
or not, or what love really was, had shaped or realized itself in his mind. He 
was some twenty-four years old, wonderfully efficient and acute in many ways, 
the right hand and often the guide of his benefactress, but as yet the real being 
within him had hardly been awakened. That handsome, olive-tinted, shapely 
youth, with the sweet, grave smile and the thoughtful air, is as yet only a soul- 
less boy. Motion and strength, muscle and brain, are alive; but the soul, the 
reality of being and manhood, is yet to come into its inheritance. The first 
summons to it to arise and take possession was given when Lady Judith Scar- 
lett told Angelo Volney the story of his childhood, and pledged him anew to 
her service. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘SOUR ISOLIND.’’ 


“ QUEEN of the western waves!” A city'girt by three rivers and gazing on 
the ocean; a sea Cybele; a city lying on the edge of a bay not less beautiful 
than that of Naples, and gladdened by a sky of more than Italian purity and az- 
ure brightness ; a city whose suburbs already stretch along banks and at the 
feet of mountains which well may rival those of the Rhine; a city from the roar 
and bustle of whose busiest wharves and thoroughfares, outroaring the loudest 
din of London bridge or the docks of Liverpool, you cross a stream and escape 
in a few moments into green woods fit for the revels of Titania; a city of stu- 
pendous contrasts—the most hideous streets, the most beautiful streets—masses 
of squalid huts, avenues of palaces—something worse than the Ghetto or Blue- 
gate-fields here, something fairer than the Bois de Boulogne or Kew Gardens 
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there—in summer the fierce heat, the blazing, blinding sunlight, the tremendous 
thunder storms, the drenching torrential rains of the tropics—in winter the 
snows and the furs and the sleighs of St. Petersburg; a city in which every- 
where, physically and morally, in buildings and in breasts, the prosaic and the 
poetic, the uttermost energy of the practical, the dreamiest visions of the ideal, 
are always contending—where men who have faith in nothing save railways and 
money do daily business with other men who sce visions passing those of 
Swedenborg, and people the common air with forms dearer and brighter than 
those of any Rosicrucian dream ; a city where nothing is held to be settled or 
certain—where John Law, or Fourier, or Johanna Southcote, or the Witch of 
Endor might be expected to appear any day and have a following—and where 
yet the highest teaching of European science is welcomed and studied as it is 
not in Europe’s old schools themselves ; a city of paradoxes ; a city of magnifi- 
cent possibilities contemptuously disregarded, and of seeming impossibilities 
conquered and reduced to the servitude of the practical and the real; a city 
which first repels and ends by fascinating :—such is, in short, the city of New 
York. 

At this moment, however, the reader who follows the story can see New 
York but faintly. It lies there on the low lands across the waters of the bay: 
you can see two or three spires rising into the evening sky, and beneath them a 
darkling mass like a fog bank on the water, which darkling mass is one of the 
river-fronts of the city with its shipping. Islands are scattered everywhere over 
the water—some almost as large as an Ionian isle on which battles have been 
fought and of which poets have sung; some only large enough to hold a few 
buildings and two or three trees. Steamers of all sorts and sizes are coming in 
and going out: the long, lithe, narrow ocean steamer familiar to every port ; the 
vast white floating castles or palaces which carry New Yorkers to Boston or to 
Albany, and the sight of one of which on the Thames or the Mersey would 
create almost as much surprise as if a Roman war-galley or Noah’s Ark itself 
were to appear there; little yellow fierce-snorting, vicious-looking tugs ; the 
tiny tidy boat of the Associated Press running to meet one of the great screws 
from Liverpool or Southampton ; the ferry-boats, whose name is legion, panting 
across to the islands and the railway stations ; the flag-ship of a famous and pop- 
ular admiral who has just come into port; perhaps a Monitor, irreverently com- 
pared, for its odd structure, to a couple of Dutch cheeses on a raft; here and 
there a genuine raft laden with timber, telling of the Hudson and reminding of 
the Rhine. Over all is a pure lustrous blue sky, glowing towards the west into 
a sunset so gorgeous that Turner himself could harldly have pictured it or even 
fancied it, and deepening on the opposite horizon into magnificent and wondrous 
effects of reflected purple and gold. Truly the whole is a beautiful sight. Let 
the Rhine (not of Emmerich, but of the Drachenfels or St. Goar) flow directly 
into a vaster bay of Dublin; scatter the flags of all nations and the commerce 
of every port broadcast over the waves; let the atmosphere of Salamis shine 
upon the scene; and you will have constructed in your imagination something 
like the picture which the New Yorker may gaze upon any fine evening. 

Not every feature of this, however, can be discerned by the group of persons 
now seated on the “stoop” or portico of a handsome villa that stands on a lawn 
looking down upon one section of the bay of New York. It is a beautiful even- 
ing of October, a little too early perhaps for that most exquisite, dreamy, poetic 
of all seasons—the incomparable Indian summer of the Eastern States; that In- 
dian summer of which Hawthorne sadly remarks, that it has “a mist in its balm- 
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jest sunshine, and decay and death in its gaudiest delight ;” the last and most 
captivating gleam of the dying year's beauty, the lighting up before death, be- 
fore the grave of snow in which all verdure and purple are soon to be buried. 
The house in front of which the living group is seated is an elegant unpreten- 
tious building of stone, with creepers and flowers and shrubs everywhere around 
its verandahs and its “stoop,” and in the grounds to the rear are masses of 
trees—the huge willow, to which that of England looks so small; the sumach, 
the tulip-tree, the hickory, and—seeming oddly out of place here to the stranger’s 
eye—the poplar, which speaks of the Arno and the Po. It is too late in the year 
for the myriad fire-flies of summer to flash and glitter on the grass and among 
the trees ; but the shrill, peculiar, double-action throb of the katydid’s manifesto 
is beginning to make itself heard from the groves and bushes. 

The group consisted of an elderly gentleman, an elderly lady, and a young 
lady. The first was huge, heavy, fair, and benignant-looking ; the second tall, 
withered, and yellow; the third bright, shapely, and beautiful. They were, in 
fact, the persons whom Alexia Scarlett saw at the Paris Exposition. The gen- 
tleman was Judge Atheling, the elderly lady was his wife. The Judge and his 
wife were seated on cane chairs; the young lady was standing a little behind, 
and was looking out across the scene with eyes that spoke most eloquently of 
content and admiration. 

“ Glad to see the old place again, Issy?” said the Judge, looking up at the 
girl. 

“ Please don’t call her Issy, Atheling,” remonstrated his wife. 

“Why not, love?” 

“Well, because it isn’t fit for her, anyhow.” 

“Ts not genteel, I suppose?” said the Judge with a kindly laugh. 

“No, Atheling; but it don’t sound nice, I think; it reminds one of a little 
girl in pantalettes.” 

“ And not of our stately Isolind? Very well, love; I'll try to call her by her 
full name.” 

“Dear,” said Isolind herself, coming behind his chair, and putting one of 
her hands on his shoulder, “I don’t mind what you call me, if you like it. In 
deed, i think ‘Issy’ pleases me, because it makes me fancy myself still a little 
girl under your care. But let mamma have it as she will; she knows best what 
is good for all of us.” 

“ Anyhow, you are glad to be here again, Isolind?” said the Judge. 

“Glad! Yes, indeed. I wonder what place on earth is like this. I feela 
positive delight every moment in thinking that we are here at home again.” 

“ And you don’t want to go abroad any more?” 

“Oh yes; I want to see every place—every place that I have not seen.” 

“Even England?” asked the Judge, with a twinkle in his blue eye. 

“Well, yes; even England. But not just yet.” 

“When your patriotic fever cools down—when you can forgive her.” 

“ Now please don’t laugh at me. I cannot forgive her just yet; and I don’t 
understand how you can.” 

“Nor I, Isolind,” interjected the Judge’s wife. “But that’s Atheling’s way 
always.” 

“Too forgiving, eh? Well, I suppose that’s the way with men. Women 
are not much given to such weakness, eh, Isolind ?” 

“Indeed, I think women are generally far too forgiving; and so you have 
often said yourself.” 


“When you or the old lady wheedled it out of me, dear. Ah, well, I suppose 
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it is quite true ; only I think perhaps women forgive in the wrong place, and are 
unforgiving at the wrong time.” 

“ Everybody—I mean every man—laughs at women,” said Isolind, with dark- 
ening brow. “We are not even thought worth the dignity of an argument.” 

“ Chérie,” said the Judge, “ what chance should I have of holding my own 
in an argument with you? My dull, prosaic ways would prove as ineffective as 
if I were to undertake to debate in rhyme with your ‘ Atlantis.’” 

Isolind colored a little, and then smiled and asked, “ Why my ‘ Atlantis’ ?” 

“ Because the poems are just the thing to delight you; they have the same 
sublime dreams about woman’s place in life, and the same magnificent anger 
against poor old Mother England.” 

“ Stepmother England, dear,” said Isolind. 

“Well, stepmother, if you will. But, my dear girl, we all belong to England, 
don’t we? Were not my grandfathers and grandmothers the Athelings of De- 
vonshire? Didn’t the old lady and I see their tombs and their monumental 
brasses, and all the rest of it, in England in 1851? And I can tell you she near- 
ly shed tears.” 

“That is just why I feel angry, because our common parent cast us off, and 
was false to us. We do not care for injuries from the hands of strangers ; it is 
the wrong done by dearly-loved hands that touches us.” 

The Judge looked up with a satirical gleam in his pleasant blue eyes. 

“Why, Isolind, I fear you are plagiarizing, or you have been studying ‘ At- 
lantis’ rather too closely. She says all that kind of thing.” 

“Does she? Does she say it well?” 

“Yes, she does. Perhaps I am not much of a judge of poetry; but I do 
think there is some good stuff, some of the genuine ring, about her verses. 
Don’t you think so, mother?” he asked, rolling his great frame round on his 
chair, to get a look at * mother,” and to put his question to her with expression. 

“Why, certainly, Atheling; of course Ido. But then——” and the old lady 
looked at Isolind, and applied a dainty kerchief to her face, and peeped out from 
behind it, and laughed. 

“But what, my love? and what are you laughing at?” asked the Judge in 
wonder. 

“Pray don’t tell him. Keep him in ignorance; don’t let him know yet; it 
would punish him justly for his obtuseness,” Isolind interposed, all blushing now. 

“ Here’s mysteries!” exclaimed the Judge in genuine surprise and affected 
anger. “ Have we, then, plotters here in this peaceful nook ?—spies, szouchards, 
Copperheads? What is all this confusion and ostentatious secrecy about? My 
wife, 1 command you! Break the seal of silence!” 

“Why, you great goose” 

“Come, that begins well; that is conjugal devotion!” 

“You great goose,” continued the thin and tall old lady, rising to her feet, 
and patting her husband compassionately on the head, “didn’t you say you had 
read ‘ Atlantis’s’ poems?” 

“Why, certainly I did.” 

“ And admired them ?” 

“Admired them—yes. I could not help admiring them; they are so fresh 
and genuine, and beautiful too, for that matter. I did not always agree with 
their notions ; but I hope I didn’t like them any the less for that.” 

“And you didn’t think them like any one you knew? The thoughts didn’t 
remind you of any one?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Yes, they did, though; that is to say, I 
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reckoned they were just the sort of thing that would suit our Isolind. I seemed 
to hear her talk sometimes as I read them. That is why I bought the volume 
and brought it home. Poetry in general don’t take hold of me somehow.” 

“Then you did like the little book, dearest?” said Isolind, seating herself at 
his feet, and throwing her arm over his knee; “ you did like it, and thought it 
worth writing and printing?” 

“OF course I did, child. But it does not much matter what I thought, does 
it? Others, whose judgment, as Hamlet says, cried on the top of mine, have 
gone wild over it; indeed, it is the talk of New York—so far as New York can 
ever be said to talk over anything literary,” 

Nothing could adequately describe the pantomimic expressiveness of the de- 
light which Mrs. Atheling exhibited while her husband thus spoke out his opin- 
jon. She smiled, she pursed up her lips, she drew her lips far apart, she threw 
her head back on her shoulders, she craned her head forward, she kept up a sort 
of running accompaniment or beating of time to her partner’s words with the fin- 
gers of one hand on the palm of another; and she directed the whole perform- 
ance at the blushing Isolind. 

Mrs. Atheling was a woman who could sometimes, on due provocation, make 
use of a pretty sharp tongue, even to her husband; and she had been known to 
call him “a great booby” when he declined to do something which she thought 
necessary for his personal health and comfort. But she fully believed her hus- 
band to be the wisest and best man on earth; and she would have abandoned or 
adopted any opinion, any relationship, any friendship, at his bidding. She had 
already changed one form of worship to please him; she would almost have be- 
come a Mormon to please him, if he had taken it into his head to accept Mor- 
monism as the true faith. He was original, eccentric, even crotchety in his very 
benevolence, as he was generally in his views of religion and social duty. She 
had no views or identity of her own, but passed for being original and eccentric, 
just because she did as her husband bade her. The good Judge was always 
starting something new: he had a fresh sort of creed, religious or political, 
about every other week. Only he always remained faithful and orthodox as re- 
garded his beneficent spirit and his broad love of humanity. 

While Judge Atheling thus laid down the law, and his wife expressed her ap- 
proval and delight, Isolind sat with her eyes fixed upon the ground, Then she 
said, looking up at him: 

“Dear, we are only too proud of your approval. It was a little scheme, a 
piece of harmless fraud, of mamma and me. We published the poems without 
your knowledge ; we gave them to the publisher before we sailed for Europe, in 
order that they might appear in print during our absence, and we might be 
spared the agony of any cruel criticism.” 

“ But who in creation are we?” 

“Why, we ‘wo, of course—mamma and I.” 

“You don’t mean to say mamma writes poems!” 

“ No, dear, not exactly that. She gave her advice, and was a party to the 
conspiracy.” 

“ And you made the poems ?” 

“At least, dear, I put my true and honest thoughts into the best rhymes and 
verses I could make.” 

“Then our Issy is a poetess!” 

The Judge actually rose from his chair, in order to allow free scope to his 
wonder. 

“ Our Issy is ‘Atlantis’! our Issy is a poetess!” 
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Now the Judge’s rising created some little disturbance. His great New- 
foundland dog had been cviled up close to: his master’s feet; a large yellow cat 
was seated and purring on the Judge’s left shoulder; a gray parrot had walked 
out of his cage on the “stoop,” the wire door being left open for his convenience, 
and had taken up a position in the Judge’s lap, where he was amusing himself 
by stretching up to bite the Judge’s finger. The Judge loved all manner of ani- 
mals, and was instinctively, and on the very shortest notice, accepted as the 
friend and confidant of all of them. No four-footed creature, no feathered crea- 
ture, but took kindly to this good and loving man, and trusted in him. Had it 
been a different hour or season, flights of birds would probably have been ob- 
served descending and settling round this portly figure, waiting for crumbs of 
bread, and chirping notes of friendly welcome. Sometimes the Judge was to be 
seen meditatively walking up and down on his greensward with his cat on his 
shoulder, his parrot on his wrist, the Newfoundland dog plodding gravely at one 
side, and a saucy little gray pony trotting at the other side, and endeavoring to 
thrust his nose into his master’s unoccupied hand. The Judge might be said to 
speak the language of animals. He could have tamed spiders if he wished it; 
and his friends used sometimes to insist that he was the hero of the old story 
about the man who had taught an oyster to follow him about the house like a 
dog. 

Just now, as he stood up amazed, the Newfoundland dog, feeling himself 
routed from his pleasant place, rose and shook himself lazily, and cast a look of 
remonstrance, and almost of reproach, at his restless master. The cat rocked to 
and fro for an instant on the moving shoulder, ‘but easily contrived to hold her 
place, steadying herself by fixing one claw among the Judge’s thick and yellow 
hair; and being thus reassured as to her security of tenure, resumed her inter- 
rupted purr, as if to announce that all was right with her, and that her bearer 
might go on if he thought fit. The parrot made an immense flapping of wings 
and clattering of feet, but succeeded in attaining somehow the Judge’s wrist; 
and having accomplished so much, proclaimed in tones of shrill exultation that 
“ Polly wants a cracker!” after the fashion of parrots educated in New York. 
And while the Judge thus stood, with his happy family, human and otherwise, so 
grouped around and upon him, a “colored” boy, dressed, not in livery (to which 
the Judge objected on principle), but just as the Judge’s son wou!d have been if 
he had had one, came out of the house and handed him the cards of some visi- 
tors. The grounds, it should be said, sloped in front down to the water's edge, 
and were inaccessible on that side except by boat. On the other side the road 
passed through the property; and visitors coming that way entered the house by 
a door opposite to that at which the Judge now stood. 

Atheling looked at the cards. 

“It’s Vansiedler, mother,” he said. “Glad he has come. I have not seen 
him since our return, And there are two strangers with him apparently. Let 
us see. ‘Mr. Angelo Volney. Wonder who he is; anything to the Ruins of 
Empires? ‘The Honorable Charles Escombe, London, England.’ Now then, 
Isolind, here’s a dreadful ordeal for you, poor dear patriot and poetess! This 
is one of the bloated aristocrats of England, my dear. ‘Honorable’ there 
doesn’t mean that the honorable personage was once a member of a country 
school-board. It means that the person is a son ofa lord. Shall we admit him, 
Isolind, or bar the doors and fire on him, or take him prisoner and hold him as 
a hostage ?” 

“You may laugh at me, dear,” said Isolind calmly; “but I am prepared to 
dislike him all the same.” 
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“TI must go and dress,” said Mrs. Atheling in alarm. “Isolind, you will not 
receive him that way?” 

“O yes, of course she will,” interposed the Judge; “and you too, mother, 
Stay here ; you are all right enough.” 

But “ mother,” who had a little weakness for dress, and perhaps for looking 
younger than Nature, or even art, would encourage, disappeared precipitately. 
The Judge went off with his cat on his shoulder and his parrot on his wrist to 
welcome his visitors. Isolind remained just where she was. She leaned against 
the porch, and was apparently absorbed altogether in contemplating the purpling 
sky of evening, and the waters which trembled and changed under its glow. 

Isolind Atheling has been already described. She was in every sense of the 
word a beautiful and noble creature to look upon: a face full of thought and 
force as well as beauty ; a figure rich with the evidences of a feminine strength 
and health not perhaps very common among the fragile, exquisite flowers of 
American womanhood. As she stood now, bareheaded and very simply dressed, 
with a certain expression upon her face which faintly spoke of pride, or sullen- 
ness, or defiance, and thus cast a kind of poetic shadow over features whose 
habitual look was bright and free, no one could have seen her without interest 
and admiration. Perhaps a poet looking upon her might have said that her face 
was that of a Corinna, and ought to have shone beneath a myrtle crown; but a 
painter or sculptor would probably have seen in the figure a form to bear a cors- 
let, and be symbolized on canvas or in marble as some beautiful Amazon, some 
Penthesilea, some Camilla, or, grander and truer far, some Maid of Orleans. 

Such thoughts, perhaps, passed through the mind of Angelo Volney, child 
of a mother from the land of art, as he advanced with the other men, and saw 
the girl who stood at the porch. She looked up as he came; and in an instant 
she recognized him, as he had done her, and for an inconceivably short space of 
time their eyes met. Then the Judge came forward and presented “our Iso- 
lind”—it was thus he spoke of her—to the Honorable Charles Escombe and 
Mr. Angelo Volney, both of London. 

A certain quick inexplicable sense of relief went through our Isolind’s breast. 
The dark-complexioned young man whom she remembered so well having seen 
in Paris was not the English aristocrat. That was something. 

Judge Atheling’s friend, Mr. Vansiedler, was one of the Knickerbocker tribe. 
What is a Knickerbocker? One of the grand old legendary families who live 
in what may be called the Faubourg St. Germain of New York; one of those 
who had grandfathers and ancestors, and are proud of them; who date back 
to Peter Stuyvesant and his peers and paladins; who are republicans with a 
picturesque old-world dash of legitimacy over them; who shrink back from 
Shoddy as a Larochejaquelein might from a Mirés; who would rather be poor, 
if needs were, than be mixed up with any of the vulgarity of modern wealth ; 
and who would be offended if they were mistaken for residents of Fifth Avenue. 
Leave the luxurious vassals of Fifth Avenue, Murray Hill, and Madison Avenue, 
you inquiring European stranger of intelligent and pensive mind; wander 
towards the East River, until you emerge from shops and noise and traffic and 
modern activity into the solemn, stately monotony and majestic silence of Sec- 
ond Avenue. There dwell the Knickerbockers in dignified isolation, fading 
grandly away, cito perituri, but touching and sublime in their fall. Modern 
degeneracy has not reached them. Go there, contemplative stranger, in the 
twilight, and not in the garish day, and say whether even New York has not its 
ruins and its romance; whether even modern commerce may not have its old 
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noblesse, democracy its traditions of gentility, republicanism its legitimacy and 
its stately futile protests against a too clamorous and vulgar progress. The 
Coliseum has been done to rags ; the Alhambra is “played ;” the Faubourg St. 
Germain is worn out. Will no poet of melancholy spirit feed his sad soul with 
meditations among the Knickerbocker mansions of Second Avenue, New York? 

Mr. Vansiedler had a town house in Second Avenue; but he had a country 
seat near the home of the Athelings. 

“Our friends from London, Judge,” he said, “have been kind enough to con- 
sent to spend an idle day or two with me before plunging into sight-seeing and 
travelling all over our country. Mr..Escombe you know already very well by 
name ; and I knew you would all be glad to make each other’s acquaintance.” 

Atheling had, in fact, no previous knowledge of Escombe’s name. A name 
must have a great sound indeed to send its echo across the Atlantic. 

“I am delighted to meet both gentlemen,” said Atheling ; “and I pledge my- 
self to wait several weeks at least before I ask them how they like our country.” 

Everybody laughed ; and Escombe acknowledged that he had had the ques- 
tion put to him many times already. Then Mrs. Atheling came up, now very 
much dressed indeed, displaying robes of youthful fashion, and looking very old 
and withered, but full of genuine simplicity, sweetness, and cordiality of manner. 
After regular presentations and formal words, Angelo Volney talked with the 
elderly lady ; and Charles Escombe, bursting with desire for information from 
anybody and from everybody’s point of view, dashed into a conversation with 
Isolind: asked her what she thought of the Woman’s Rights movement; what 
was the proportion of women to men in the Eastern States; whether she had 
ever studied the public-school system of Massachusetts; and whether there 
were any new poets coming up in America. 

Isolind found the British aristocrat a very agreeable person, despite his thirst 
for facts. She thought his manners friendly and pleasant, although he seemed 
to her utterly wanting in depth and in soul. He had hardly color enough to be 
set down as a butterfly ; so she classed him rather as a quick, industrious ant, or 
perhaps a grasshopper. But he was interesting in his way, very animated, and 
thoroughly good-natured, besides having great intelligence and a vast amount of 
knowledge. And Isolind felt disposed to respect him as well as to like him. 

These two parted on the friendliest terms, frankly expressing to each other 
their hope to meet often; and Escombe protesting that he would not leave the 
country until he had converted Miss Atheling from her hostility to England. 
Angelo did not during the interview exchange one word with Isolind. He bowed 
to her at coming, he bent to her at going; and that was all. This was their in- 
troduction. 

The English travellers were to dine that evening with Mr. Vansiedler, and 
sleep at his house. The Athelings, who led quite a simple country sort of life, 
had dined hours before, and were, indeed, about to have their evening meal very 
soon. But the Judge promised that they would all go round and spend an hour 
or two with their neighbor that night. 

“ How do you like them, Isolind ?” asked the Judge. 

“Mr. Escombe very much indeed. He must be quite an exception to his 
order.” 

“Why, my girl?” 

“ Because he appears to know something, and yet not to be self-conceited.” 

The Judge laughed. 

“1 don’t believe they are all such dreadful creatures, these British lords, 
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Isolind. Take care that when you go to England some time you don’t fall in love 
with one of them. How did you like the other young man, the handsome one?” 

“Not at all. At least he did not seem a sort of person to like. He seemed 
cold and proud. He ought to have been the aristocrat. Or perhaps he is one 
of the class of Englishmen who think it beneath them to speak to a woman, she 
being the inferior animal.” 

“QO poetess! O sibyl!” and the Judge put his arm round the girl’s waist. 
“She divines England as Talleyrand said our Alexander Hamilton divined Eu- 
rope. She never saw the dear little island, and hardly ever spoke to an English- 
man; and yet she can describe and define this class of Englishmen and that 
class, as ifshe were a Dickens or Thackeray in petticoats !” 

“ Besides, Isolind,” said Mrs. Atheling, “the dark young man talked to mea 
great deal, and very nicely. He seemed a modest, agreeable person.” 

“ And to crown all, Isolind,” the Judge added, “I don’t believe he is English. 
But let him be what he will, I want to hear something more now about your mys- 
terious poems. My love, I am proud of you; and I wish to read the volume 
over again, and more carefully, that I may be all the more proud.” 

Isolind’s handsome and expressive face flushed with pleasure. Any praise 
from him was joy to her. 

What were the poems of which so much has been said already? But, first, 
what of the poetess ? 

“Our Isolind” fhust have had a singularly clear, simple, and noble nature 
not to have been spoiled by the life she had led under the roof of the Athelings. 
In that sweet and happy home she had long been the absolute mistress. She 
was always known to the world as “ Miss Atheling” ; and she was always heard 
to address the Athelings as if they were her parents. Yet those who were inti- 
mate with the Judge and his wife were well aware that they had had but one 
child, who died an infant. Many years ago the Athelings returned from one of 
their-long journeys, bringing home a pretty little girl, two or three years old, 
whom they called Isolind; and this was she. The adoption of children is too 
common in the United States for such a fact as this to set any one wondering or 
inquiring ; and Isolind was soon accepted as a component part of the household. 

At first the good Athelings were merely fond of the little cfild, as of achild. But 
she gradually came to impress them with a feeling of something more than mere af- 
fection. Her grace, her beauty, her sweet ways, were not her only or her chief at- 
tractions ; as she grew into womanhood she proved to have intellect, talents even, 
ofa rare order. She could learn anything and doanything. She was a musician, 
a botanist, an eager reader of all manner of literature that was worth the reading ; 
and she practically contradicted the old-fashioned theories about literary women 
by displaying a perfect genius for the management of a household. She could 
darn stockings, if need were, or cook “scrambled eggs” or “succotash,” much 
better than the hired lady from “the gem of the ocean” ; and she had occasionally 
to prove her skill when such lady took it into her head to leave the family in the 
hour of uttermost culinary need. Isolind knew the details of the household much 
more intimately than Mrs. Atheling did, and was ever and anon referred to by 
Mr. Atheling when he wanted information about the value and condition of some 
of his sources of income. At the same time there was not the slightest appear- 
ance of command or determination in her. Whatever she did, or regulated, or 
ordered, seemed to be done—was actually done—only that she might save her 
benefactors the trouble of doing or ordering it. Then the Athelings were plain 
people ; in the English sense, homely. Despite the Judge’s descent from some 
grand old Devonshire family, his ancestors had begun in poverty their American 
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career, and worked up gradually into successful commerce and profitable land- 
buying; and Atheling was conscious that he and his wife wanted the graces 
which commend people to society. He was proud, therefore, of the gifted, 
graceful girl, who grew up to be the ornament of his household, who attracted so 
much attention and admiration wherever they went, and yet whose sweet, un- 
spoiled ways never changed to those around her. Isolind was the eye, the brain, 
and the beauty of the Atheling home ; and the master and mistress of the house- 
hold cared little what they did, if it only pleased her and won her approval. 
Lately they had been travelling widely over Europe, and into Egypt and the 
Holy Land ; and they deliberately avoided England to gratify Isolind’s one whim: 
a keen spirit of hostility to poor Britain, born of Britain’s puzzle and blundering 
during the American Civil War. 

Yes, Isolind had perhaps one other whim, and it may as well be brought out 
at once. With her it was a principle, a creed; probably most people would call 
it a crotchet ; it was a faith in some high and special destiny for woman (“ Des- 
tiny ” perhaps ought to be spelt in this case with a capital letter); some grand 
redeeming, elevating business in the scheme of human society, not limited to the 
mere producing of children on the one hand, or the registering of votes on the 
other. Pray don’t turn away from her as unwomanly, ye on one side of the 
question; she had no ambition for the wearing of pantaloons, and would not 
have supported a woman as a candidate for Congress. Prithee do not scorn her 
as feeble, and lacking in proper regard for her sex, ye on the other side; for she 
disapproved of all legal limitations to woman’s pursuits in life, and she did 
sometimes chafe against the tyrant man. Poor tyrant man! There was little 
indeed that Isolind claimed for her sex which the tyrant would not gladly have 
yielded to her ; and there never was a man so prejudiced and stupid as to have 
denied to her, with all her aspirations and her demands, the charm of a true and 
perfect womanhood. 

Isolind, then, had Views ; and was a believer in woman’s Destiny. Her be- 
lief, such as it was, became a passion with her. She would have died for it. 
Could she define it ? 

Perhaps not very clearly. Perhaps she could not easily have reduced it toa 
satisfactory formula: Truly, if no one ever were to die for a belief which he or 
she could not logically define, the bead-roll of martyrdom would not be long. But 
we may say that Isolind did not care much about woman’s rights; believing 
that, after all, what woman really needs is the means of knowing and accomplish- 
ing her duties. She saw, or thought she saw, terrible dgnger for woman and her 
best influence between George Sand on the one side, and Susan B, Anthony on 
the other; between the freedom which threatens to be impure, and the freedom 
which tries to be. masculine. Vaguely, perhaps, but very firmly, Isolind main- 
tained, as the indispensable conditions of woman’s destiny, Knowledge and Pu- 
rity. To reconcile Knowledge and Innocence—to show that man’s science can 
be combined with childhood’s simple, stainless purity—such was the work of 
woman, according to Isolind’s creed. To be the priestess of such a faith would 
have been her highest ambition. 

Perhaps there were moments when she even dreamed of such a possibility. 
Perhaps in the nights when her poems welled up vaguely within her, or in the 
bright early mornings when they shaped themselves into sprays and streams 
and jets of song, she may have had some dazzling hopes. But she had too little 
of the egotistic in her to indulge in the intellectual sensuousness of any such 
dreamings ; and she only did her household duties and went her quiet way, and 
made life happy, so far as she could, for others, aud enjoyed it herself. She had 
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a nature rich in capacity for enjoyment; no thought of beauty, no gleam of light, 
no strain of music, no breath of fragrance was lost on her, When her volume 
of poems (by “ Atlantis ”) appeared, they showed themselves the outpourings of 
an affluent and fruitful nature ; of an earnest, almost passionate soul filled with 
noble hopes and pure ambition; they were, above all qualities else, sincere ; 
they struck the rock of many hearts, and “ bade the living fountain gush and 
sparkle.” They were the outcome of a young, fresh, generous, fearless nature— 
fhe nature of a woman without egotism and without affectation. Thus, and not 
otherwise, they were a success ; and, at any rate, they created a sensation. 

The night of the evening just described, a pleasant group was gathered in 
the drawing-room of Mr. Vansiedler’s house. Vansiedler was a man of taste 
and travel, and he had means enough to gratify his tastes sufficiently, although 
he was far indeed from being a wealthy man in the New York sense. His house 
had a good library, and every new book worth reading was sure to be found 
upon his table. He had a few genuine paintings, some bronzes, and one or two 
beautiful statues by American artists. In his pleasant rooms there were open 
fireplaces, not too common in New York; and this October evening logs, not 
coals, were glowing on the hearth, 

Mr. Vansiedler, his wife (like himself, a genuine Knickerbocker), and their 
pale and pretty daughter, the Athelings and Isolind, Charles Escombe and An- 
gelo Volney, and two or three other people, were present. They had been dis- 
cussing, among other things, the poems by Atlantis, the authorship being still a 
secret; and Charles Escombe had been showing, to the great amusement of 
Judge Atheling, that the volume was clearly written by a man, not a woman; 
because woman never really had any of the sort of ambitions and aspirations 
attributed to her by the poet. 

“1 don’t deny that it’s cleverly done ; in fact, it’s deucedly clever; but then, 
you know, women of that kind don’t write in that sort of way. They go in for 
woman’s rights, and that kind of thing, or they go in for nothing.” 

Angelo was sitting alone, looking at engravings and photographs and such- 
like. He had dropped out of the conversation somehow, and it seemed to Iso- 
lind that he looked melancholy. She had not yet spoken a word to him, and he 
had not approached her. But in America that which French diplomatic phrase-. 
ology calls “the privilege of the initiative” seems to be vested in woman, un- 
married as well as married. 

“ He is thinking of home, perhaps,” Isolind said to herself. And she left her 
place, and went across and took a seat by his side. 

“T hope you are not lonely,” she said, entering at once into conversation. 
“] fear you are sorry to be away from home.” 

Angelo looked up with a bright smile, and the ice was broken. 

“ Not lonely in that sense,” he said. “ Indeed, I feel very much at home in 
this pleasant house, where there is such a welcome. But I have never been 
far away from my own home before—I mean from the place where I live,” he 
corrected himself somewhat hastily, remembering, poor youth, how he had lately 
come to know that it was no rightful home of his; ‘‘and perhaps I do sometimes 
feel a little strange, although everything I see is full of vivid interest for me.” 

“T never was away from home—lI mean, we always carry our home with us, 
we three; we never break up our little camp. So, I may say that I have never 
been away from home. In our tents in Syria, it was still home. After all, home 
means people, not places.” 

“ With some, yes ; but with others home means places, not people.” 

“ Not with you, I am sure,” said Isolind, looking quite earnestly at him. 
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“ No, indeed ; I care little for the place, and all for the people.” 

“1 knew that must be so.” 

“Indeed! Tell me how you knew it.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell. One divines things sometimes—by the expression of the 
face, or in some such way.” 

“ And one is wrong sometimes ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I think I had an impression about you first which was 
wrong.” ? 

Angelo nearly blushed. It is so delightful toa young man to learn that a 
beautiful woman thought him worth so much consideration as would go to form 
an impression, 

“ What was your first idea of me then?” he asked. 

“T thought you were a typical Englishman, cold and egotistic, and——’ 

“To begin with, 1 am hardly half an Englishman. But go on.” 

“Well, | thought you were one of the class of men—are they not very com- 
mon in England ?—who look down on women with disdain as inferior creatures, 
and will hardly condescend to speak to them.” 

Angelo laughed and felt delighted. But in his breast there was a certain 
wonder. “This beautiful being,” he thought to himself, “with the noble head 
and the eyes through which there.looks such a glorious soul, can she really sup- 
pose that any man could think her an inferior creature?” The thing was to him 
almost inconceivable. To an ingenuous, pure-hearted young man, with poetical 
susceptibilities, a handsome girl is still simply an angel ; and he can hardly un- 
derstand that there are people to whom she is only flesh, bones, talk, and clothes, 

He said, “1 don’t think such men are common in England. I don’t know 
any such. For myself, 1 have been brought up almost exclusively among 
women ; and I can hardly realize your meaning when you speak of looking on 
them with disdain. There is a woman in England who is a very divinity to me.” 

“ Ah, I think I know who she is,” said Isolind softly. “The beautiful pale 
girl I saw with you in Paris?” 

Angelo smiled. 

“No, indeed. I love Alexia very dearly, but she is not a divinity. I spoke 
‘of her mother, who has been my mother too.” 

The conversation was growing more and more interesting to these two. An- 
gelo, naturally rather a shy and silent young man, was charmed wlth the frank 
and fearless ease of Isolind’s manner, which had to him—only accustomed to 
English reserve—the piquant charm of novelty. But just then Mr. Vansiedler 
struck in, and broke the /é/e-a-té/e by addressing Angelo directly. 

“T have been telling our friends here, Mr. Volney, that I suppose you want 
to see all the remarkable personages you can during your run through our coun- 
try, and that therefore I had invited quite a remarkable sort of person to meet 
you at dinner to-day. He wrote to say that he could not come to dinner, but 
that he will be sure to present himself ata later hour; and he will spend the 
night here. He’s a representative man in his way—a representative of one pe- 
culiarity of this age and this country ; although, by the way, I don’t believe he’s 
an American by birth. Judge Atheling knows him well—Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
Judge!” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say Chesterfield Jocelyn’s here!” exclaimed Athe- 
ling. 

‘“Yes, he has just come to town; and I have some little affairs on hand in 
which he is condescending enough to profess an interest; and I thought our 
friends ought to see him.” 
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“Why, certainly,” Atheling said. ‘ He is an institution—not one perhaps to 
be very proud of; but, all things considered, he is a wonderful creature in his 
way. Do you know, Vansiedler, this is an opportunity for me too, I never saw 
him.” 

“You, Judge, never saw Chesterfield Jocelyn? Is it possible?” 

“ Never set eyes on him.” 

“Well, that is wonderful! Never saw Chesterfield Jocelyn!” 

“Who is Chesterfield Jocelyn?” asked Angelo. 

“] have read something about him,” interposed Escombe, who could not ad- 
mit the idea that there was anybody or anythlng he had not read something 
about. “Great railway speculation man, mixed up somehow with Mexican mi- 
ners, isn’t he?” 

“Well, yes, as he is mixed up with everything. At present his chief enter- 
prise is a scheme for the importation of Chinese into the Southern States from 
the West; but he is also concerned in a plan for the purchase of Cuba from 
Spain ; and he is raising a loan here for Lopez in Paraguay. He made a heap 
of money years ago in San Francisco and Mexico; and he had a leading part in 
a plot for the secession of California in 1861. That fell through; and then he 
worked hard for the South. There are sensible people who say he ought to 
have been hanged or shot; and he has been in everything almost 

“ Rich, of course?” Atheling asked. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. No end of money must go through his 
hands somehow; and he ought to be rich. He is always bursting up, and then 
making a fresh start. He is a wonderfully able fellow—a man of inexhaustible 
resources. He is here to-day; heaven knows where he may be to-morrow or 
the day after. Quite a person to see, Mr. Escombe.” 

“Is his name Chesterfield?” asked Escombe. “It sounds oddly—Chester- 
field Jocelyn.” 

“Oh, no; his name is Edwin Dare Jocelyn, or something of the kind. People 
give him the nickname of Chesterfield because he is so tremendously polite—the 
florid, old-fashioned politeness, Mr. Escombe, which is not very common out 
among us rough, new people.” Mr. Vansiedler himself was a courteous and pol- 
ished gentleman. 

“It gets late,” Atheling remarked. “I am doomed to be disappointed, Van- 
siedler. Your Chesterfield Jocelyn is not coming.” 

“T hope he will not come,” Isolind quietly said. 

“Why not, Miss Atheling?” asked the host with a smile. 

Isolind was allowed the privilege of saying anything. 

“ Because I think it a sin of our society that such a man, a traitor you say, 
and a reckless devotee of gain, should be welcomed among us. To my mind, 
Jocelyn is a traitor as deep-dyed as Benedict Arnold.” 

“With a heavy dash of our Railway King Hudson,” suggested Escombe. 

Further discussion was cut short by an immense crashing of wheels and 
trampling of horses outside, and much bustle and hurrying about of grooms and 
helps ; and then a colered attendant entered the drawing-room and announced, 
“The Honorable Edwin Dare Jocelyn.” 

The flush was still on Isolind’s cheek, the sparkle was in her eyes, when the 
new-comer entered the room. He was aman of some fifty years of age, perhaps, 
rather above the middle size, and so stout that his figure might almost be said 
to approach corpulency. He was nearly bald—the forehead and temples were 
quite bare; but he wore a full dark beard and moustache, covering up the whole 
of his face from the aquiline nose downwards. Magnificent diamond studs 
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flashed from his vast expanse of white shirt-front. On one white finger was a 
ring with an emerald, on another a ring with aruby. He held in one hand a 
double eye-glass mounted in gold and suspended round his neck by a thick gold 
chain, while a gold chain of different make was attached to his watch. He made 
a bow of quite surprising depth and graceful flexibility, considering the portly 
bulk of his figure. 

“ Delighted to have the honor of meeting you once again, Mrs. Vansiedler, 
and especially charmed to see that you enjoy such radiant health. Vansiedler, 
my very dear friend, it is indeed a pleasure to stand upon your genial hearth. 
Honored, I am sure, to be presented to Mr. and Mrs. Atheling.” (In Vansied- 
ler’s house the old-fashioned and very convenient ceremony of introduction was 
carefully retained.) “The distinguished name of Judge Atheling is well known 
even in the wild West. J rejoice to have the privilege of being presented to the 
Honorable Charles Escombe. I had the honor of being acquainted with Mr. 
Escombe’s noble father—it surely was his noble father ?—some years ago in 
Paris and in Madrid, when my noble friend—if his son will now permit me so to 
call him—was attached to the embassy of my other noble friend, the Earl of 
Clarendon.” 

Thus did Mr. Jocelyn get through his introduction with a compliment to 
every one in turn. Hithertg Isolind had kept in the background ; but the host, 
partly out of good-humored sportiveness, insisted on bringing the new guest to- 
ward her. Isolind, it must be owned, looked somewhat sullen, and acknowledged 
Mr. Jocelyn’s low bow with the coldest recognition. 

He was beginning some speech of compliment, when he suddenly paused and 
gazed into the girl’s face with a look ef actual wonder. His words, whatever 
they were, seemed to die upon his lips. He glanced quickly round, as if he 
were about to ask some sudden question, then recovered himself, and repeated 
his bow, and that introduction was over. 

In a moment or two he drew his host quietly aside and said, 

“Your pardon, Vansiedler, I did not quite catch the name of that young lady 
yonder, to whom you did me the honor to present me.” 

“That young lady? Oh, Miss Atheling.” 

“ Daughter of our friend the Judge ?” 

Mr. Vansiedler assented. 

“Indeed! Of course I might have known it. Such a wonderful likeness to 
her father—I mean, of course, to her mother.” 

Vansiedler quietly smiled, much amused by this latter compliment. 

Mr. Jocelyn seemed oddly discomposed. 

“T dislike that man,” said Isolind in a low tone to Mr. Atheling. “His 
presence fills me with a strange sense of fear and pain. The room seems to me 
to have grown cold, as if a harsh wind breathed through it, since Ze came in, 
Why does he fix his eyes on me?” 

The Judge smiled. 

“ Admiration, no doubt, Issy ; but I don’t like him any more than you do, so 
far ; and it seems to me somehow as if I had seen him before. Yet that can’t 
be. Ill go and have a talk with him.” 

Isolind only repeated in her low tone, “I don’t like him. I wish he had not 
come.” 

All this was lost upon the company generally ; and Mr. Jocelyn now was in 
full and fluent talk again. But nothing that had happened was lost upon Ange- 
lo Volney. He had noted, with his quiet gaze, Jocelyn’s start of surprise and 
the kind of shudder that had passed over Isolind. 
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HE iron frost of a North China winter had but just yielded to the genial 
breath of spring, as the first steamer of the season landed meat the foreign 
settlement near Tientsing. Under orders to proceed with all despatch to Pe- 
king, I gladly bade adieu to ship-board, delighted after two months voyaging to 
find myself once more on ¢erra firma, with no immediate prospect of being again 
cooped up within the narrow limits of a steamer’s berth. Housed beneath the 
hospitable roof of the consulate, my few preparations for the overland journey to 
the capital were soon completed, and arrangements were made for the start on 
the day but one following my arrival. 

Warned to rise early, I was not astonished when, at 4 A. M., certain uncouth 
sounds in my ear and a bright light flashing in my face bore evidence that a na- 
tive “boy” was endeavoring to rouse me from the comfortable slumber induced 
by the unfamiliar luxury of a roomy bed. A few minutes sufficed to see me up 
and dressed, and after swallowing a hasty breakfast I received my passport and 
was ready to proceed. The distance from Tientsing to Peking is about eighty 
miles, and the traveller has a choice of three modes of conveyance—by cart, on 
horseback, or (except for thirteen miles which must be walked or ridden) by 
boat. Being at that time an indifferent rider, and hearing that “ difficulties ” 
sometimes occurred between newly-arrived foreigners, ignorant of the language, 
and the native boatmen, I chose the cart, and thus purchased an experience 
which, if subsequently useful, turned out to be unquestionably painful at the 
time. The machine to which my person and effects were thus injudiciously 
committed, was a sort of narrow box upon wheels, fitted with shafts, and having 
an arched trellis-work roof covered with canvas. It thus resembled a large 
perambulating dog kennel. Perfectly innocent of springs, it was constructed 
with a solidity that, to a suspicious mind, would have prophesied badly for the 
roads over which it was to travel. Under the advice of friends I had purchased 
a considerable quantity of bedding at a local store, and this was carefully be- 
stowed on the hard planks of thé bottom in order to lessen as far as possible the 
jolting, while a small trunk at the back end formed a pillow or seat, as might be 
convenient. Standing in the consular “compound,” or yard, the turn-out looked 
tolerably comfortable, if not very attractive, and I ensconced myself within, hap- 
pily ignorant of the suffering in store for me. 

A yell from the driver at the two half-starved mules which formed our 
“team” put us in motion, and we lumbered out into the street. Never shall I 
forget that first experience of a cart ride. In a few minutes we came to a native 
street paved, or rather once paved, with granite, and every missing slab gave the 
cart a lurch which well-nigh dislocated each individual bone in my body. I had 
heard that camel riding was trying to a novice, and so I subsequently found it; 
but it was a mere joke compared to this. My head was banged against the sides, 
and my arms were nearly disjointed in the effort to hold on, As for the driver, 
who was perched in front, he took it all as a matter of course, and I afterwards 
found that the Chinese sit as loosely as they can, and thereby avoid much dis- 
comfort. Presently we got outside the gate and there was a slight change for 
the better, though it lasted but a short time. During the comparative lull, how- 
ever, I could not help being amused at the manner in which one of our mules 
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performed his share of the work. A couple of rope traces attached to one of 
the projecting axle-trees formed his sole connection with the cart, such frivoli- 
ties as reins being totally dispensed with. The erratic beast, thus left to him- 
self, evinced an independence of disposition which, while in no way disturbing 
the equanimity of our Jehu, scarcely tended to our forward progress. In the 
more narrow portions of the road his efforts were, on the whole, in a forward 
direction ; but no sooner did space permit than he persistently dragged off at 
right angles ; occasionally turning right round and uttering a defiant bray which 
would assuredly have led to a forcible demonstration from anybody less placid 
than the average Chinaman. Instead of using the whip our driver remonstrated 
with the beast in language alternately persuasive and abusive, vehement ejacu- 
lations at length inducing him to turn round and pull properly for a minute or 
two, only to repeat his irritating performance on the first favorable opportunity. 
As he behaved in this manner for the greater part of the journey, the shaft mule 
must have had considerable “ lee-way” to work against. 

It is not worth while to record at length the discomforts of that dreadful day. 
After sixteen hours travel we arrived at the village of Ho-si-woo, where we rested 
for the night. I simply place on record the fact that at least once every two 
minutes I had been thrown from side to side, or from top to bottom of the cart, 
until my sole mental employment degenerated into wondering whether head, 
ribs, elbows, or knees would receive the next contusion. The bedding proved 
next to useless as a protection. ‘ 

Four o’clock next morning saw us again on the road, as it was necessary to 
reach Peking before sunset, no strangers being admitted within the gates after 
that hour. This day’s journey was but a repetition of the former torture, inten- 
sified by our passing over another granite-paved road. Inexperienced travel- 
lers to Peking should, I think, eschew carts. It will easily be believed that la- 
dies thus transported have been found dissolved in tears at the painful shocks 
they have received. The best metaphor to express the sensation undergone that 
I have ever heard emanated from an Irish friend. “ Ye feel,” say she, “just as if 
ye were being tossed in a blanket, and the bottom of it was all deal boards.” 

The sun was getting low as our driver, pointing over a mass of foliage on our 
. right, ejaculated “ Pei-ching!” The self-opinionated mule pricked up his ears 
and gave a steady pull forwards ; and I myself, tired as I was, forgot my fatigue 
as 1 caught a first glimpse of the world-famous capital of the “ Central King- 
dom.” Presently a turn of the road revealed the massive wall stretching-away 
on either hand, and Peking was before me. Right in front of us lay the Chi-huo 
gate, through the narrow portals of which poured a continuous stream of carts, ( 
horsemen, and pedestrians. On either side of the road leading up to it (for we 
had turned into the main avenue) were low, one-storied, native houses, chiefly 
shops, from which fluttered, resplendent in gilding and gaudy colors, the usual 
Chinese signs. As we reached the gate a dirtily-dressed native soldier seized d 
the leading mule, and we came to a halt. 

Understanding that my passport was wanted, I produced that precious docu- 
ment, and the dirty individual carried it into the guard-house. After an interval 
of five minutes he reappeared with it duly stamped and viséd, and we were per- 
mitted to pass on. I noticed that, although the guardians of the gate forebore to 
search my luggage on learning that I was a foreigner, an unlucky party of na- 
tives just behind us had to submit to a most reckless dispersion of their goods 
and chattels in the process of examination, one only of respectable appearance 
being exempted, thanks to a “ metallic pass,” which took place quite publicly be- 
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tweeua him and the officer. Fresh yells, however, at our mules, and fresh bumps 
to my body soon recalled my wandering attention to personal matters. A sud- 
den “ bang,” in which the cart descended more than a foot with both wheels 
simultaneously, signalized another stoppage, and a fresh production of the pass- 
port. After another delay, a little longer than the first, we were clear of the pass- 
port barriers. Rapidly passing through the “ Chinese” or southern division of 
the city (the mule gave up all ideas of independence as soon as he reached the 
gates), we entered the Chien-mén or central south gate of the Tartar quarter ; 
and a few minutes more saw us safely within the enclosure known as the Liang- 
kung-foo, then and now occupied by the British Legation. 

That I was glad to reach the destination which terminated a journey of over 
ten thousand miles, and that the fatigue of the last two days made rest a neces- 
sity, despite a very natural curiosity regarding the strange scenes among which 
I found myself, are points upon which the reader will need no assurance. Be- 
fore describing some of the more remarkable sights of the Capital, | will there- 
fore take this opportunity of giving a very brief sketch of its history, and some 
few details of its general plan and characteristics. 

Situated in the centre of the vast sandy plain which forms the southern por- 
tion of the Chih-li province, Peking lies 110 miles west-north-west of the mouth of 
the Pei-ho (North river), and in about the same latitude as Philadelphia. Its 
Chinese name is Pei-ching, or Ching-chéng (the “ northern capital,” or ¢he capital). 
Its stormy history serves to show that the “ unchangeable ” nature of the Chinese 
government and institutions, so loudly insisted on by “stay-at-home travellers,” 
is not in accordance with facts. Six different times has Peking changed masters 
amidst revolution and bloodshed, and many romantic stories are connected with 
its history. When last taken, a little more than two hundred years ago, by the 
ancestors of the reigning Manchoo dynasty, the last of the Ming emperors, like 
another Sardanapalus, collected all his wives, children, and property in the pal- 
ace, and, having fired the building, hanged himself to avoid falling into the 
enemy’s hands, when the smouldering ruins showed that the destruction was 
complete. 

The respect felt by a Chinaman for the capital of his empire is the most pro- 
found. It is the political and literary centre of his native land. To speak the 
dialect which is the mother tongue of every Peking coolie, is considered to be 
no mean accomplishment, while inhabitants of the city are looked upon as a sort 
of superior beings. This feeling is of course fostered by the constant references 
to the judicial decisions of the Emperor and the “boards,” as also by the fact 
that all promotion emanates from the same source. Fifth avenue is not more 
aristocratic in the eyes of a California miner than Peking in the estimation of 
Chinese provincials. 

As regards topographical configuration, Peking may be roughly described as 
consisting in a Jarge walled square, lying northwards of a smaller oblong. The 
walls of the Tartar city, as the square portion is called, average 61 feet in height 
and 40 in width; those of the Chinese city, or oblong, being only 30 feet high 
and 15 broad. The united circumference of the two walls, which are pierced by 
sixteen gates, is twenty miles and a fraction, and the included area twenty-five 
miles ; but much of this is waste ground. The south wail of the Tartar city forms 
the division between the two sections, and is pierced with three gates. This city 
contains two sub-enclosures, one within the other, known respectively as the 
“yellow” or “imperial,” and “inner” or “forbidden” cities, the latter contain- 
ing the Palace and other residences of the Imperial family. Admission to this 
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quarter is strictly prohibited to foreigners, but they are at liberty to traverse any 
other portion of the Capital. Foreign curiosity has naturally been excited to 
learn something of that mysterious enclosure, within which the “Son of Heav- 
en” holds his court, and whence the decrees which govern nearly four hundred 
millions of people daily emanate. But few particulars, however, can be gained 
respecting the royal apartments, though the arrangement of the buildings is tol- 
erably well known. I was informed by a mandarin occasionally detailed for duty 
within the palace, that the Emperor’s rooms were decorated with much taste, 
the floors being covered with vermilion varnish disposed in square patterns, and 
much of the furniture constructed of a hard black wood, indigenous to China, 
which takes a high polish. Carpets of yellow velvet embroidered with gold are 
laid down in several of the rooms, and it is said that the furniture personally 
used by the Emperor is framed in solid silver or gold. This, though possible, is, 
I fancy, an exaggeration, no tendency to luxury in this direction being observa- 
ble in the houses of the upper-grade mandarins. The particulars given of the 
official reception-room are more reliable, as most of the grandees of the empire 
have at one time or another, made their obeisance to the Emperor within its 
walls. It is carpeted with rough velvet worked with yellow dragons, but con- 
tains no furniture except the throne. Chairs would of course be useless where 
none, however high in rank, are permitted to appear except in a kneeling pos- 
ture. Of the throne itself the most extravagant accounts are circulated, the 
most sober stating that it is placed on a dais forty feet in height, and ascended 
by staircases, the whole being supported by an enormous gilt copper dragon 
with five claws. Although any account of a spot so sacred in Chinese eyes is 
likely to be tinged with exaggeration, there is no reason to doubt that the fore- 
going details are substantially correct. 

The coup d@’eil from the city walls is not particularly impressive, as, viewed 
from such a standpoint, it more resembles a huge park than anything else. Few 
conspicuous buildings break the monotony of the scene, the artificial mountain 
at the back of the palace, the “drum loft” or alarm tower, a few pagodas, and 
the various gate houses of the “inner city” alone towering above the low one- 
storied buildings embosomed in foliage, which constitute the Capital. No lofty 
spires, no delicate minarets rise heavenward, suggestive of “the art that was re- 
ligion” in Christian or Mohammedan countries ; and the heavy-looking pagodas 
seem rather to embody the idea of Tower-of-Babel-like defiance than of religious 
aspiration. Turning southward and gazing over the “ Chinese” city, two tem- 
ples of moderate elevation form almost the only exceptions to a universal flat- 
ness. The “poetry of architecture” indeed is nearly always wanting in China, 
where large masses of buildings are seen together. Still, although the eye is 
unsatisfied in this respect, Peking contains a good many buildings worth looking 
at in detail. 

Let us make an excursion into the “ Yellow City.” Crossing the dry bed of a 
canal which fronts the Russian, Prussian, and British legations, we strike an an- 
gle of the wall, and following it along a street appropriately nicknamed “ Dusty 
lane,” shortly arrive at the Tung-hua-mén, or eastern gate. Once within its pre- 
cincts, a marked change for the better is observable in the roadway, which is 
broad and well kept. Immediately fronting us is a narrow thoroughfare divid- 
ing the palace from the Si-yuan, or Imperial park, with gates at either end, and 
forming a means of communication between the east and west sides of the Yellow 
City. Access to this is, though permitted to the lowest coolie, absolutely forbid- 
den to foreigners. The British consular students having been warned by their 
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Minister that any infringement of this prohibition would result in the offending 
party being immediately deported to Hongkong, a waggish member of their 
party gave it the soubriquet of “Colonial avenue.” As we don’t intend to be 
“deported,” we bear away to the right. Presently we turn sharp round the 
northern face of the park, and on our left, partially hidden by the high wall, rises 
the Mei-shan, an artificial mountain composed internally of coal, and externally 
of earth dug from the ditches and pools in and about the city. Crowned with 
numerous pavilions, its sides and summit planted with picturesque trees and 
flowering shrubs, this curious hill, about 150 feet in elevation, is justly consid- 
ered one of the wonders of Peking. The legend recording its origin states that 
a former emperor, apprehensive of the suffering which might ensue should the 
city be beseiged in winter, and its communication with the mines cut off, deter- 
mined to store a vast pile of coal within the palace gardens as a safeguard 
against such a contingency. Dissatisfied with the ugly appearance of the heap 
of “black diamonds” he had thus collected, he bethought himself of the expedi- 
ent of turning it to account as an ornamental adjunct to his grounds, with a most 
successful result. Some natives however maintain that no coal whatever exists 
in the mound, the legend taking its rise in a foolish boast made by a former gen- 
eral during one of the many rebellions of which China has been the theatre. 

Still following the wall of the forbidden city, and leaving on our right the 
Peh-tang, or headquarters of the French Roman Catholic Mission—the scene of 
the recent massacre—we reach the Yung Hu Chiao, a marble bridge of thirteen 
piers crossing the lake of the Imperial park, the view from which was described 
in glowing language by the ¢elebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. Upona 
bright, sunshiny day the panorama is undoubtedly one of surpassing beauty, and 
almost realizes the youthful conception of fairy-land. The practical Anglo-Sax- 
on, viewing it for the first time, rubs his eyes involuntarily, and asks whether he 
is really gazing on an artificial landscape designed by “the debased Chinaman,” 
or whether some mysterious enchantment has not bewitched his sense of 
sight. The word-paintings of poets, the ideals of artists, are here embodied in 
material form. A pellucid lake about a mile long and a fifth of that distance in 
width, lies embosomed in foliage, among and above which rise in fantastic but 
graceful forms pagodas, palaces, and temples, their many-hued roofs glistening 
in the sunlight, and delicately contrasting with the masses of cool green around. 
Little islets support quaint but picturesque summer-houses, while the sacred lo- 
tus unfolds its beautiful pink petals in lavish profusion amid the floating leaves, 
as its contribution to the general effect. Such is the lake of the Si-yuan at Pe- 
king. 

As we complete the circuit of the yellow city on our return homeward, we 
pass the ever-busy Chien-mén, already mentioned. As the chief gate in the 
southern part of the Tartar city, the traffic is heaviest at this point, and, even to 
those familiar with Broadway or the London Strand, is by no means contempti- 
ble. Carts innumerable, of the pattern before described, crowd the archway, 
their projecting axle-trees grievously endangering the legs of passing men and 
animals. Strings of camels put in a constant appearance, the foremost of each 
file led by some sheepskin-clothed Mongolian, and the remainder attached to 
their leader ina manner more primitive than humane—for to the tail of eacn 
camel is attached a cord, the other end of which passes through the nose-carti- 
lage of his follower. The well-known antipathy of the horse to this ugly but pa- 
tient beast, receives constant illustration in Peking, foreign horses absolutely re- 
fusing to pass it till familiarity has removed their fear. Even Chinese ponies 
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sometimes exhibit this dislike, while the cause of the commotion is quite as 
anxious to avoid them. A whole string of camels will sometimes become disor¢ 
ganized from this cause, even tearing the cords from their nostrils as they plunge 
about in all the agony of abject terror. They are, however, dangerous animals 
when thoroughly roused, a bite or kick being often fatal to its recipient. Gen- 
erally, however, they content themselves with spitting at the object of their an- 
ger, and this is no light annoyance, for the article touched by the saliva becomes 
quite unusable, for reasons it is not necessary to detail at length. As an illus- 
tration of the extent to which camel portage is availed of in Chih-li, I may men- 
tion that on one occasion I counted eight hundred which passed me in a single 
forenoon’s ride. 

But clear the way! Here come the outriders of a mandarin, yelling at the 
top of their voices to the crowd, and dealing blows fast and furious at all who 
refuse to obey their imperative “Make way!” Sedan-bearers push their way 
through the crowd, hawkers scream their wares, respectable pedestrians edge 
their way along as they best can, and shoals of vermin-covered beggars in filthy 
rags that are an outrage on decency—for the bridge outside the Chien-mén is 
the chief beggars’ quarter of Peking—importune all alike, and even kneel in 
front of advancing carts and horses. They know full well that a handsome sum 
will be readily paid as “hush money” by any one unfortunate enough to ride or 
drive over them, and so inflict a wound ; for native law enacts that if any one be 
killed by a cart, no matter whose the fault may be, the carter shall be beheaded, 
the horse destroyed, and the cart burned. Proportionate penalties are inflicted 
for injuries thus caused, and the beggars naturally take advantage of a law which 
has of course rendered furious driving an unknown offence in Peking. When 
foreigners first took up their residence in the city they were much distressed at 
the numerous accidents which befel! them in riding over beggars and similar 
characters. True, a dollar generally sufficed to heal the wounds thus caused ; 
but so many dollars had to be paid that the tax became serious. Mentioning the 
matter incidentally before one of the “teachers,” he gave them a piece of sensi- 
ble advice. “ Don’t give anything to the next man you ride over,” said he, “and 
you'll have very few more accidents.” Sure enough, the next man knocked 
down, apparently helpless and blind, recovered both his sight and the use of his 
limbs when informed, in the choicest Chinese the speaker could muster, that his 
little game was “played out.” From that day forward very few accidents ever 
occurred in the beggars’ quarter. The native carters however are less success- 
ful in resisting this curious mode of swindling. Talking of swindlers reminds 
me that “ Beware of pickpockets” is a very necessary caution in a crowded Chi- 
nese street. Their thieves show considerable ingenuity in fleecing the unwary. 
A very common mode of stealing a man’s boots is as follows: A couple of 
thieves will watch the crowd until they “spot” some country visitor who, dressed 
in his best, has come to see the wonders of the Capital. One of them then steals 
alongside him, and dexterously twitching off his cap throws it on to one of the 
low roofs of the adjoining hotses. No. 2 rushes forward and expresses the live- 
liest indignation at the practical joke played on the victim, who stands vacantly 
gazing at his cap, which, some six feet out his reach, will evidently be lost to 
him unless he can find some means of getting it down. His new friend asks 
why he does not climb up one of the slender pillars supporting the roof, and 
volunteers to give him a “back up,” which the greenhorn accepts. Stooping 
down, the thief’s confederate tells him to get on his back, but immediately re- 
marks that he isn’t going to have his clothes dirtied, and that the climber must 
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take off his boots before mounting. This he probably does. Tableau: the 
greenhorn at the top of the pillar ineffectually reaching for his cap; the thief 
and his confederate making off with the boots amid the laughter of the passers- 
by and the éxecrations of the doubly-sold victim. 

And now for a visit to the once celebrated observatory. A short ride brings 
us to the eastern wall, and following it for about a quarter of a mile we come to 
the door of the enclosure. Leaving our horses in charge of some of the “street 
Arabs” with which Peking abounds, we may enter without fear of finding the 
animals gone on our return. The little imps are full of mischief, but they have 
considerable respect for foreign horses, whose strength and speed make them 
afraid to take the much-coveted pleasure of a ride. Besides, they dread that the 
yang kweitzi, or “ foreign devils,” as they politely term us (behind our backs), 
will find them out if they play any tricks, it being firmly believed that we possess 
some magic power of detecting thieves. The janitor at the gate asks in an off- 
hand sort of way if we are Frenchmen. No; we are English. The janitor’s 
face brightens visibly, our Gallic friends having the reputation of never carrying 
small change when they go sight-seeing. “May we walkin?” Oh certainly; 
he will show us round. 

We enter a small court-yard overgrown with rank grass and ranker weeds. 
In the center are two bronze castings, like the pavement, weed-hidden, and sur- 
rounded by railings. As we approach near enough to see them we are struck 
with astonishment. Two planispheres, chased with an art which recalls the work 
of the Florentine Cellini, stand in this deserted spot. They would enrich any 
observatory, or at least any art collection, in the world! We remark upon their 
beauty, and our cicerone says abstractedly, “Yes; they are well made.” “Who 
made them?” He can’t say. In fact, he is too busy speculating as to whether 
we shall give him a ¢/ao or two, or put him off with a few copper cash, just as a 
prudent Chinaman would do, to heed our questions. We suggest that they were 
cast by foreign artists. “Wo puh chih-tao”—I don’t know,—is all he can say. 

But we know. These neglected relics tell us an eloquent tale. They re- 
mind us how, gifted with accomplishments of a rare order, impelled by a zeal 
which knew no obstacle, and a faith which never wavered, the early missionaries 
of the Roman Church planted the banner of the cross beneath the very shadow 
of the “ Dragon throne.” How they toiled to convert is recorded in the annals 
of their faith ; how they so won upon the enlightened Emperor who then swayed 
the destinies of “the black-haired race” as to be appointed to fill offices of trust 
and to be employed as artists and men of science about his court, may be read 
in the musty chronicles of the dynasty. But their glory has departed, and tra- 
dition has not even preserved theif names amongst the masses. My belief is 
not their belief; but no man, be he Protestant or Catholic, can read the histories 
of these men and follow their footsteps in the self-imposed exile they underwent 
without feeling sincere admiration for such zeal and such sublime faith as they 
evinced. 

Our stolid guide, however, knows and cares for none of these things. He 
leads us to the tower which is built into the city wall, rising about twelve feet 
above its level. The two stories composing it are bare of anything to indicate 
their former use. But the level summit, overrun with grass and weeds, and stur- 
dier plants which have even forced apart the massive stones, still bears the 
wrecks of astrolohes, and transit instruments, and sextants of fine workmanship 
and magnificent proportions. The glasses, regulating screws, and all articles 
sufficiently portable to steal, have long since disappeared. A hoary-headed, 
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frowsy old vagabond who does not even know the names of the long-disused 
instruments, inhabits the topmost story, and acts as “ guardian” of this “ Impe- 
rial observatory ”—-fit custodian of the all-pervading decay around him. 

Standing on the raised platform where two centuries ago the lonely visitors 
kept their nightly vigils, and watched the planets as they revolved in their cease- 
less cycles, a large building to the westward attracts our attention. It is the 
Kao chang or hall in which are held the periodical examinations. None but 
those already of a grade answering to Master of Arts can here compete for the 
degress conferred, which bear the titles of Chin tzi% (advanced scholars) and 
Han lin (forest pencils); and the best talent of the Empire is therefore assem- 
bled within its walls. A queer place this, looking like a conglomeration of rope- 
walks, and containing nearly ten thousand cells in which as many aspirants com- 
pete for some three hundred vacancies. The candidate takes with him pens, 
paper, ink, and necessary food, a strict search being made of his person to make 
sure that he carries no concealed “cribs,” and a cell being allotted to him, its 
door is closed upon him for good until the examination is over. He is literally 
sealed up, for strips of paper are pasted over the door-sill, so that they must 
be broken in any effort to open it. On such occasions a few are always found 
dead from excitement and intellectual over-exertion when the janitors remove 
the prohibitions to communication with the outer world, a conclusive proof that 
mental effort, however misdirected, is carried toa high point among the Chinese. 
As might be anticipated, numerous dodges are resorted to by unprincipled na- 
tives, both in the provincial and capital examinations, to evade regulations en- 
forced with such inflexible severity. ‘ Diamond editions” of the classics so 
small that they can easily be carried in the sleeve are frequently smuggled, and 
the more backward cover their arms, etc., with memoranda to refresh their un- 
trustworthy memories. Upon the whole, however, but little evasion is success- 
fully practised by competitors for the higher degrees. 

The greatest glory of Peking lies in its temples, which abound in all direc- 
tions, those without the city walls being even more magnificent than those within. 
We will take a look at the Zzen Zan, or “Temple of Heaven,” situated in the 
Chinese city, and a favorite resort of foreigners who appreciate a canter beneath 
the cool shade of giant trees. But on our way down let us turn off for a short 
distance westward, so as to pass through the 7sa¢ shih Kou-rh. Nothing worth 
looking at here, you say? A simple space at the junction of two busy streets 
crowded with natives, its centre occupied by a pork-butcher’s shop. But stop a 
moment. Move a little more to the right and tell me what you see. “A num- 
ber of wooden cages hanging to a pole. But—dear me, how horrible! every 
cage contains a man’s head.” Yes; this is the execution ground of Peking, its 
literal Aceldama or “ field of blood” ; and to that pole are attached the wretched 
victims condemned to suffer the awful penalty of the Lzxg chih, or chopping up 
alive. They commence by inflicting a transverse cut across the forehead. The 
executioner puts his hand in the wound and tears off the skin of the face—— 
You don’t like such horrors? Neither do 1; so I’ll spare you the details of a 
torture so horrible that the very description sickens strong men. But seven 
human beings have been thus treated (to say nothing of decapitations innumer- 
able, as witness the cages) since I arrived in this city a year ago, and I have fre- 
quently been invited by hospitably minded officials to go with them and see what 
I have described. One victim was—God help her—a woman who had murdered 
her husband. How do your North American Indians compare with the Chinese ? 

Hideous in their decay, with the death agony stamped upon the distorted 
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features, the putrifying heads grin stolid defiance to their surroundings. The 
sandy nature of the soil induces constant dust storms in the neighborhood, and 
the fresher heads—there are twenty suspended from the pole—are so covered 
with it that they look like brownstone carvings cut by some satanic sculptor. 
The sight once seen is not easily forgotten, and we may thank God that modern 
civilization has in our native land spared us so barbarous an exhibition. Still 
it is but a hundred years since the heads of traitors were still to be seen on the 
spikes of London Temple Bar. 

What becomes of the bodies? Well, a few are claimed by friends, and the 
majority are carried off to a vast enclosure outside the city walls devoted to the 
reception—not burial—of felon corpses ; but a large number are devoured by the 
mangy, peripatetic swine who take upon themselves the duties of scavengers un- 
til slaughtered by their owners for the purpose of conversion into pork. It will 
occasion, therefore, no surprise when I state that the appearance of pork chops 
on our mess-table (as once happened in defiance of the strictest orders to the 
contrary) subjected our native head cook to an experience which fully convinced 
him that the experiment was dangerous to his bodily safety. 

But here we are at the gate of the Tien Tan. We have ridden through 
smell-pervaded streets of the vilest description, and, after crossing an open space 
lying inside the south gate, knock at the portal. A dirty-looking Chinaman 
opens it, and his heart, softened by the application of a Peking “shin plaster” 
of trifling amount, yearns toward us; so we enter freely. We are in a fine park 
two miles in circumference, in which wide avenues of noble trees alternate with 
charming meadow land, and we may almost fancy ourselves once more back in 
the far-distant West. The very air is different from that we have just left, it being 
comparatively unpolluted with the neighboring emanations. <A short canter and 
we reach the temple buildings, the chief of which is a circular edifice roofed with 
glistening blue tiles, gorgeously decorated within, but, like everything else of a 
perishable nature in China, fast going to decay. Just beyond lies the altar 
which is celebrated throughout the empire. It consists of three hexagonal ter- 
races, each about five feet high, built of white marble, and respectively 120, go, 
and 60 feet in diameter. Balustrades of carved marble enclose each platform, 
and the whole are ascended by steps in the four opposite sides. Upon the up- 
per terrace the Emperor once a year offers the sacrifice of a burnt bullock to the 
One God, to whom alone he is deemed to owe allegiance, he being the equal or 
superior of all others in the Buddhistic pantheon. Strange to meet this trace of 
a pure theism in the capital of idol-ridden China! 

Numerous other buildings devoted to housing the Emperor and his retinue 
during the ceremonies, are grouped around the altar space, but they are bare of 
furniture, and present no features of special interest. Returning as we came 
(previously evincing our nationality by a small gift to the altar-keeper), we pass 
out of the gate and crossing the space before alluded to, enter the “ Temple of 
Agriculture,” which lies to the west of the Tien Tan. The buildings are but 
poor, though the little half-acre of ground on their right is of much interest. 
For this piece of common-looking soil is once a year ploughed up by the “Son 
of Heaven” himself, who, thus setting a right royal example, makes agriculture 
the most honored employment of his myriad people. Peking having been sub- 
jected to many changes and vicissitudes, it is by no means certain that this iden- 
tical piece of ground has been the invariable scene of the ceremony. But it is 
easier to believe than to question, so we express no doubt when the keepers tell 
us that it has been thus tilled for nearly two thousand years. Privately our im- 
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agination refuses to realize the ferocious Genghis Khan, for instance, thus occu- 
pied. But what is Genghis Khan to the effete Pekingese of to-day ? 

It would be quite impossible to’even name all the temples which might be 
visited in Peking, as native maps show several hundreds. As a specimen of 
those within the Tartar quarter we will take the Tung ho Kung, or Lama Tem- 
ple, which is noteworthy not merely from its size, but from its containing the 
largest image of Buddha in the world. The measurements of this idol (which is 
over 60 feet in height) exactly agree with those of the image of gold which 
Nebuchadnezzar, as recorded in Holy Writ, set up in the plain of Dura. It is 
not, however, composed of so precious a substance, being constructed of simple 
clay, beautifully bronzed. A close examination can be made of it by ascending 
the stairs which lead to a gallery level with its head. Represented in a sitting 
posture, the image rests upon a throne covered with the sacred lotus. Behind 
it is a figure of Kuan-yin, the goddess of mothers, who carries a child in her arms, 
and bears a remarkable and often-observed likeness to the conventional figures 
of the Virgin and Son, For the rest, the temple is crammed with the usual 
Buddhistic idols, and occupies an important position as the headquarters of La- 
maism in Peking. Most people know that the Grand Lama of Tibet renders 
nominal homage to the Chinese Emperor, receiving in return his (equally nomi- 
nal) protection and certain valuable presents forwarded every three years; few, 
however, are aware of the enormous power wielded by the potentate of Lhassa, 
or of the very conciliatory policy adopted toward him in consequence by the 
Chinese. The foundation of this temple originated from such motives. There 
exists a custom in China that when a prince ascends the throne he makes over 
the building he has formerly inhabited to some religious sect. The Emperor 
Yung Chéng, who succeeded to imperial power in 1725, had, while a minor, oc- 
cupied the buildings on this site, and he had the choice of conferring it upon 
Buddhists, Taoists, or Lamas. The latter had increased so rapidly that the pow- 
er of their Tibetan head was beginning to excite much alarm and enmity among 
the Chinese of the Capital, and a rupture of friendly relations was deemed immi- 
nent; so it occurred to Yung Chéng that it would be politic to make over his pal- 
ace to the Lamas as a sign of friendly feeling toward them and their chief. The 
result justified his action and peace has ever since prevailed between China and 
Tibet. 

As a specimen of architecture alone this temple is probably superior to any 
other within the city. The delicate ornamentation for which Chinese buildings 
are celebrated, is here seen in its fullest perfection, and, wonderful to relate, in 
a state of fair preservation. Nets extend from the eaves to the walls to prevent 
birds from building their nests in the woodwork and so spoiling the colors. The 
‘curious costumes of the thousand and odd priests who inhabit the building, are 
picturesque in the extreme. If we visit it at the hour of evening prayer we shall 
see long processions of men clothed in long yellow robes with red girdles, yel- 
low boots, and red or yellow caps of curious shape, between a mitre and a hel- 
met, who’ pass around the great idol chanting in unison their invocations to 
Buddha, bowing at intervals, and at times separating into two bodies, who take 
up the song, like the canfores and decani of an English cathedral. As we stand 
within the dim, half-lighted shrine, the huge idol, type of eternal repose, looming 
in gigantic proportions above, the chant “O mi ta fo” rises from five hundred 
voices in barbaric yet not unmusical cadence, until we almost expect to seea 
visible movement of the figure in response to the pagan choir. The darkness 
deepens and the wierd nature of the scene increases ; despite our common sense 
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we feel impressed and awestruck when, at a given signal, the worshippers sud- 
denly and silently disperse and we are alone. For the first time in our life we 
conceive how an idolator may in very truth worship the senseless stock and 
stone. 

Opposite to the Yung-ho Kung is the temple of Confucius, which not unna- 
turally attracts the attention of all visitors to Peking. It is said to contain an 
authentic portrait of the great sage, but 1 cannot speak as an eye-witness to the 
fact. One thing is very noteworthy of this building—that it is the only one I 
have ever seen in China kept in perfect repair. Within the great hall, which is 
of fine proportions, are suspended the “ tablets ” of each emperor who has reigned 
since Confucius lived and taught. The roofing is of yellow tiles similar to 
those used in imperial buildings. The real name of the temple is the Wén-miao 
or “ Temple of Literature.” 

Not far from these is the Pei-tzu, or Northern Temple, inhabited by one of 
those singular beings known as “living Buddhas.” It is difficult for foreigners 
to obtain access to this supposed divinity; but a little judicious bribery did its 
usual good service, and I am able to say that I have chatted with an individual 
who has seldom if ever been “interviewed” by any other “foreign devil.” The 
living Buddhas are reputed to be immortal, and the delusion is carefully kept 
up by the priests who, it is alleged, smother or strangle the unfortunate being 
the moment sickness prevents him from appearing in his usual cross-legged 
position on a dais, to receive the worship of the wondering crowd. His place is 
supplied by a youth previously selected and carefully trained, who in turn be- 
comes the victim of assassination when similarly incapacitated. The “ Buddha” 
I saw was a young man of mild address, whose intellect had been evidently af- 
fected by the unnatural isolation to which he was condemned, and the constant 
repetition of invocations to Buddha himself, in which he passed the weary hours. 
He had but little to say, remarking that it was warm weather, but expressing no 
curiosity about his unaccustomed visitor. Asking if he did not get tired of sit- 
ting cross-legged, he replied, “Sometimes.” Of his name he was, or assumed to 
be, quite ignorant. I cannot say that I added much to my stock of information 
by the interview, but as “immortals” are not to be met with every day, could 
not resist the temptation of making a call. I dare say the poor fellow, who was 
a mere tool of the priesthood, has before this paid dearly for his position, and 
has become immortal in a sadder and more literal sense. 

Visitors to the southern portion of the Tartar city between the months of 
November and March, will probably notice in the streets certain curious-looking 
individuals, whose long pale-blue or white robes and singular broadbrimmed 
hats, made of bamboo filaments, with high crowns under which the hair is gath- 
ered in a topknot, at once proclaim them to be of a different race to the Chinese 
around them. These are natives of Corea, an embassy numbering in all one 
hundred persons being annually sent from that kingdom to Peking. The dress 
of the officials and richer merchants is peculiarly neat and elegant. Paler in 
complexion and more intelligent looking than the Pekingese, the Coreans are 
reputed to be overbearing in their manners and ferocious in their hatred of for- 
eigners, That there is some ground for the assertion is undoubted, as but four 
years since they burnt an American schooner which visited their capital, with its 
entire crew; and the servants of the embassy to Peking made a practise of 
stoning all foreigners who came near them during the first year of our residence, 
Subsequent personal experience, however, leads me to speak of them more fa- 
vorably, as I invariably received much courtesy on visiting and conversing with 
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their people. In returning our visits they became somewhat tiresome, prolong- 
ing their stay till we were obliged to suggest that they should leave. They 
evinced a childish curiosity at our furniture, clothes, etc., and proposed to buy 
almost everything they saw. During their stay in 1864 they ordered, through 
foreign residents, an electric machine, two medico-galvanic machines, an harmo- 
nicon (a sort of portable melodeon), and several other articles of foreign manufac- 
ture, paying for the whole in advance. The purchase of the harmonicon struck 
me as curious, for the Coreans are supposed to have no ear for foreign music, 
their octave consisting, it is said, in six whole tones, very nearly answering to 
the sharps and flats of our piano keyboard, without any semi-tones. A year af- 
terwards, when visiting Tientsing, I was informed by a resident who imported 
musical instruments, that the Coreans were his chief customers for melodeons 
and harmonicons, the last visit of their Chinese agent having cleared out his 
whole stock. 

Still more commonly met with during the same period of the year, but far 
less intelligent, are the Mongolians, who hold an annual winter market in an open 
space within the city, reserved for their use, near the foreign legations. Two 
peculiarities render them objectionable as intimate acquaintances though by far 
the most good-natured of the various tribes met with in Peking. They are 
washed only once in a lifetime (when they are born), a repetition of that cere- 
monial not taking place until after death, when the body is washed for inter- 
ment; and they wear sheepskins tanned, or prepared, with rancid butter. That 
there is no accounting for taste in dress has long been admitted by philosophers ; 
but few nations indulge in so loud-smelling a costume as the Mongolians. In 
feature they resemble the Kalmuck Tartars; but their women are, if possible, 
uglier—in fact the most hideous Hottentot female ever beheld is, comparatively 
speaking, beautiful. A piece of dirty-brown leather stamped with a human 
countenance in low relief gives the nearest artificial approach to their likeness, 
short of an actual plaster cast. Add to this that the women dress like the men 
in filthy sheepskins, rabbit-skin hats, and boots of untanned leather, and their 
charming appearance may be guessed at. And yet they are still women! Though 
by no means 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please 


at any time, they are hospitable and talkative; and if not exactly ministering 
“angels” to the tired traveller who takes shelter beneath their roof, are the near- 
est approach to anything angelic which the great Mongolian plateau affords. 
Most foreigners pick up a few phrases of civility in their language, and a cheer- 
ful “ Mun-do” (“ All hail”—how are you?) to them in passing, invariably re- 
ceives a hearty “ Mundo, Mundo-ah” in response, followed by “ Chi-ha chi-na?” 
(Where are you going ?)—a phrase pertinent enough when addressed to the 
strangers they meet in their wanderings over the great northern desert whence 
come these good-natured but unsavory folk, if a'little out of place in the crowded 
streets of Peking. The camels which form their principal property, and from 
whose milk they form an atrocious libel on what we call cheese, compare favor- 
ably with their masters and mistresses in the matter of looks, but are far less 


placable in disposition. 
The Mongolians are the “Johnny Raws” or “ Greenherns ” of Peking and 


the cities of North China, and the cunning Chinese generally pluck them pretty 
completely. Sometimes, however, the biter gets bitten, and some good stories 
are told illustrative of this fact. One, though told before by a French traveller, 
is so good that it will bear telling again, being I believe new to the mass of 
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American readers: A certain Mongolian upon paying his annual visit toa 
frontier town was cheated by a Chinese, who in receiving payment from him for 
goods purchased, used a false scale in weighing the silver, and so compelled him 
to pay several /ae/s, or ounces, more than was just. (I need scarcely observe 
that silver in the lump is the only currency in North China except copper “ cash,” 
valued at one-fifth of a cent each.) Remonstrance proved vain, the Chinamen 
being supported by a crowd who gathered round during the progress of the dis- 
pute and took part against the Mongolian. So the latter took his departure ; but, 
being sharper than the majority of his countrymen, vowed he would yet be equal 
with his cheating friend. Owing to the more than Dutch placidity of the race, 
the Chinese entertain no fear of their resorting to violence, should they discover 
that they have been cheated. They are sure to return the following year to the 
same shops, there to undergo the identical process of being shorn they have 
before experienced. The knave in question therefore felt no surprise, when 
early next winter his former victim again presented himself, his gawky geniality 
in no way diminished and his anxiety to “trade” quite as strong as before. 
When the time came for payment the Mongolian handed over a silver “ shoe” 
of sycee (silver bullion), which weighed exactly fifty ounces ; and, as he had an- 
ticipated, it was valued by the Chinaman at forty-seven, although stamped with 
its proper weight. He mildly protested, assured the cheat that he must be 
mistaken, and finally begged for a receipt stating its exact weight in order, as 
he said, to recover the difference from the man from whom he received it. his 
the Chinaman, glad to get rid of his supposed “pigeon” so easily, willingly 
gave, and the Mongolian walked off seeming quite satisfied. 

Quite naturally the Chinaman began to handle the “shoe” when its late 
owner had left, and presently thought it would be an agreeable occupation to cut 
it up and put by the amount out of which he had cheated him, But this pro- 
cess revealed the alarming fact that the mass was spurious, being base metal 
cleverly covered with silver, but weighing exactly the fifty ounces it represented, 
To appeal to the authorities and get the Mongolian arrested was the work of a 
very short time, and before the day was out accuser and accused were before the 
magistrate, to whom the Chinaman stated that the prisoner had paid him the 
false shoe produced. Although the penalty of passing spurious bullion is de- 
capitation, the Mongolian took matters very easily, and when called upon for his 
defence simply desired the magistrate to ask if the prosecutor had not received 
another shoe from him in payment of his account. 

No, the Chinaman was positive that the shoe produced was the only piece 
of bullion handed him by the prisoner. 

“ How much does it weigh ?” said the Mongolian. 

“Fifty ¢ae/s,” replied the Chinaman unwarily; for it was so marked and 
really weighed that amount, and he had forgotten all about the receipt. 

“ Well,” replied the other triumphantly, “here is the prosecutor’s receipt for 
a shoe weighing forty-seven taels. tis therefore obvious that I could not have 
paid him the one produced.” 

The Chinaman was fairly caught. The magistrate was a shrewd man, who 
saw at once how the cheat had been outwitted. He decided in favor of the 
Mongolian, and the complainant got a flogging, which effectually prevented his 
enjoying his usual seat at the counter any more for that week at least. 

But I must bring this paper to a conclusion, or some of its pages will run the 
risk of excision by editorial scissors, necessarily ruthless in their literary surgery. 


Perhaps we may meet again; till then, reader, farewell. 
N. B. DENNyYs. 





JAMES BUCHANAN. 


T can be no satisfaction to any true American citizen to entertain the belief 

that any President of the United States has ever been guilty of treason, or 

an inclination toward treason, either in act or thought. On the contrary, it 

must be a subject of congratulation to every such citizen to know, if it really be 

the fact, that we have never yet had a President of whom it may not be said, 

“ He was honestly devoted to what he conscientiously believed to be the best in- 
terests of his country; in a word, he was a patriot.” 

In the heat of party excitement, accusations more or less grave have been 
made against each and all of our Presidents, not excepting the Father of his 
Country; but probably no one of them has ever been pursued with charges 
more serious or with a rancor more unrelenting than James Buchanan, not only 
during his presidency and the subsequent years of his retirement, but since his 
death. 

I do rot propose to enter upon a discussion of the questions generally which 
divided the Democratic and Republican parties at and after his election, but to 
touch briefly upon two points only: 1. The unjust censure cast upon Mr, Bue 
chanan in the allegation that he was opposed to coercing the seceding States ; 
and, 2. The charge that he favored the South to an extent in its nature treason- 
able. 

Regarding the first allegation, it would be presumption in me to attempt to 
offer any observations of my own, after Judge Black’s able exposition of this 
subject in the June number of THe GALAxy; but I think it will be interest- 
ing to the general reader to hear what Mr. Buchanan himself says on this much 
controverted doctrine, and as I have his book before me, entitled *‘ Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion,” published ia 1866, I will 
make a copious extract from it. 

To illustrate his views, he quotes from his annual message of December 3, 
1860, to Congress, going at length into facts and arguments to show that the 
right of a State to secede from the Union does not exist under the Constitution. 
He says: 

“In order to justify secession as a constitutional remedy, it must be on the 
principle that the Federal Government is a mere voluntary association of States, 
to be dissolved at pleasure by any one of the contracting parties. If this be so, 
the Confederacy is a rope of sand, to be penetrated and dissolved by the first 
adverse wave of public opinion in any of the States. In this manner our thirty- 
three States may resolve themselves into as many petty, jarring, and hostile re- 
publics, each one retiring from the Union without responsibility whenever any 
sudden excitement might impel them to such a course. By this process a Union 
might be entirely broken into fragments in a few weeks, which cost our fore- 
fathers many years of toil, privation, and blood to establish. Such a principle is 
wholly inconsistent with the history as well as the character of the Federal Con- 
stitution.” 

After enforcing this patriotic view of the subject, demonstrating the illegali- 
ty and folly, as well as the wickedness of secession, he proceeds : 

“Then follows the opinion expressed in the message, that the Constitution 
has conferred no power on the Federal Government to coerce a S/a/e to remain 
in the Union. [The italicizing is his.] The following is the language: ‘The 
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question fairly stated is, Has the Constitution delegated to Congress the power 
to coerce a State into submission which is attempting to withdraw from the 
Confederacy? If answered in the affirmative, it must be on the principle that 
the power has been conferred upon Congress to make war against a State. 

“¢ After much serious reflection (this and the following paragraph he quoted 
from his message] I have arrived at the conclusion that no such power has been 
delegated to Congress or to any other department of the Federal Government. 
It is manifest, upon an inspection of the Constitution, that this is not among the 
specific and enumerated powers granted to Congress; and it is equally appa- 
rent that its exercise is not necessary and proper for carrying into execution any 
one of these powers. So far from this power having been delegated to Con- 
gress, it was expressly refused by the Convention which framed the Constitution. 

“It appears from the proceedings of that body that on the 31st May, 1787, 
the clause “authorizing an exertion of the force of the whole against a delinquent 
State” came up for consideration. Mr. Madison opposed it in a brief but pow- 
erful speech, from which I shall extract but a single sentence. He observed: 
“The use of force against a State would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of punishment, and would probably be considered by the party 
attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by which it might be bound.” 
Upon his motion the clause was unanimously postponed, and was never, I be- 
lieve, again presented. Soon afterward, on the 8th June, 1787, when inciden- 
tally adverting to the subject, he said: “ Any government for the United States, 
formed on the supposed practicability of using force against the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the States, would prove as visionary and fallacious as the gov- 
ernment of Congress,” evidently meaning the then existing Congress of the old 
Confederation.’ 

“The Republican party have severely but unjustly criticised this portion of 
the message, simply because they have not chosen to take the distinction be- 
tween the power to make war against a State in its sovereign character, and the 
undoubted power to enforce the laws of Congress directly against individual cit- 
izens thereof within its limits. It was chiefly to establish this very distinction 
that the Federal Constitution was framed. The Government of the old Confed- 
eration could act only by requisitions on the different States, and these, as we 
have seen, obeyed or disobeyed according to their own discretion. In case of 
disobedience, there was no resort but to actual force against them, which would 
at once have destroyed the Confederacy. To remove the necessity for such a 
dangerous alternative, the present Constitution, passing over the governments 
of the States, conferred upon the Government of the United States the power to 
execute its own laws directly against their people. Thus all danger of collision 
between the Federal and State authorities was removed, and the indissoluble na- 
ture of the Federal Union established. The Republican party have, notwith- 
standing, construed the message to mean a denial by the President of the power 
to enforce the laws against the citizens of a State after secession, and even after 
actual rebellion. The whole tenor, not only of this message, but of the special 
message of January 8, 1861, contradicts and disproves this construction. Indeed, 
in the first clause of the message immediately preceding that relied upon, and 
whilst South Carolina was rapidly rushing to secession, he expressed his deter- 
mination to execute the revenue laws whenever these should be resisted, and to 
deferd the public property against all assaults. And in the special message, 
after South Carolina and other States had seceded, he reiterated this declara- 
tion, maintaining both his right and his duty to employ military force for this 
purpose. Having proved secession to be a mere nullity, he considered the 
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States which had seceded to be still within the Union, and their people equally 
bound as they had heen before to obey the laws. 

“ The Disunionists, unlike the Republicans, placed the correct construction 
upon both messages, and therefore denounced them in severe terms. 

“The President was gratified to observe that Senator Johnson of Tennessee, 
a few days after the date of the first message, placed this subject in its true light, 
and thereby exposed himself to similar denunciations, In his speech of Decem- 
ber 18, 1860 (“Congressional Globe,” p. 119), he says: ‘I do not believe the 
Federal Government has the power to coerce a State, for by the eleventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States it is expressly provided that you 
cannot even put one of the States of this Confederacy before one of the courts 
of the country asa party. Asa State, the Federal Government has no power 
to coerce it; but it is a member of the compact to which it agreed in common 
with the other States, and this Government has the right to pass laws, and to 
enforce those laws upon individuals within the limits of each State. While the 
one proposition is clear, the other is equally so. This Government can, by the 
Constitution of the country, and by the laws enacted in conformity with the 
Constitution, operate upon individuals, and has the right and the power not to 
coerce a State, but to enforce and execute the law upon individuals within the 
limits of a State.’ 

“ Sound doctrine, and in conformity with that of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion! Any other might, according to Mr. Madison, have been construed by the 
States in rebellion as a dissolution of their connection with the other States, and 
recognized them as independent belligerents on equal terms with the United 
States. Happily, our civil war was undertaken and prosecuted in self-defence, 
not to coerce a State, but to enforce the execution of the laws within the States 
against individuals, and to suppress an unjust rebellion raised by a conspiracy 
among them against the Government of the United States.” 

Such was Mr. Buchanan's belief in regard to the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to coerce a Sfa/e. His official acts were made to conform to this con- 
viction ; and out of this came the charge of weakness and treachery, which I 
will also meet, not so much by any remarks of my own as by the testimony readily 
at hand of other witnesses entitled to the fullest credit. The:facts, however, 
speak for themselves. Judge Black, in the article referred to, has presented 
Mr. Buchanan’s position in this regard clearly and truthfully; and I venture 
the opinion that there are few, if any, fair-minded persons of any political 
party whatever, who, when they bring to mind the actual state of things exist- 
ing during the closing months of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, will not ad- 
mit that great injustice has been done him by the thoughtless accusations against 
him of timidity, weakness, and treachery. That he was cautious there is no 
doubt; and it is equally certain now that in his caution there was great wis- 
dom. Had he been rash, instead of cautious and forbearing as he was, in all 
probability active hostilities would have been inaugurated in January or Febru- 
ary, 1861. Maryland as well as Virginia would have been forced to declare for 
secession, the rebels would have seized and held Washington, as I firmly be- 
lieve it was their intention to do, and, as was also their purpose I am just as 
firmly convinced, Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration would have been prevented. The 
city was swarming with secessionists both in and out of office, and there was a 
feeling of insecurity fearful to contemplate, which found relief only when, through 
the patriotic foresight of the Hon Joseph Holt, Secretary of War, supported by 
the President and the rest of the Cabinet, a well-appointed corps of United 
States troops was brought here from the West to preserve the public peace. 
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The policy of the Government, however, was purely defensive ; and this policy 
and the effect of it cannot be better illustrated than by the answer made by Mr, 
Holt in a publication, in September, 1865, to the false charge that the cannon of 
Fort Sumter had “ been muzzled by treaty stipulations,” 

He says: 

“That the batteries around Sumter were not fired upon while in course of 
construction, was because the President shrank from the dread responsibility of 
inaugurating civil war, and deemed forbearance his duty ; not because he was 
restrained by any agreement or understanding whatever. Looking at the glori- 
ous results of the war, and remembering how wondrously Providence has dealt 
with us in its progress, and how sublimely the firing «fom, instead of from, Fort 
Sumter, served to arouse, instruct, and unite the nation, and to inflame its 
martial and patriotic spirit, we stand awe-struck and mute; and that man would 
be bold indeed, who, in the presence of all that has occurred, should now ven- 
ture to maintain that the policy of forbearance was not at the moment the true 
policy.” 

Nor, as is well known, did this policy of forbearance cease with Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s administration. It was continued for some time after Mr. Lincoln’s 
inauguration, and to a degree much beyond anything of the kind under his pre- 
decessor. They even went so far (according to Judge Black’s statement, which 
I have not seen contradicted) as to vote six to one in Cabinet in favor of sur- 
rendering Fort Sumter! Strange, indeed, if such were the fact! But, be this 
as it may, we have the undoubted testimony of the Hon. Gideon Welles, the 
able and courteous Secretary of the Navy during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Lincoln and Johnson, that extreme leniency was practised toward the peo- 
ple in the Southern States up to the firing upon Fort Sumter; and this may be 
taken as evincing on the part of Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet the strongest ap- 
probation of Mr. Buchanan’s line of policy, much more restrained to be sure, in 
the same direction. Allow me to reproduce here some of Mr. Welles’s observa- 
tions, as given in THE GALAXy of July last, on this point. He remarks: 

“ At the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, and fur several weeks thereafter, 
he and others indulged the hope of a peaceful solution of the pending questions, 
and a desire, amounting almost toa belief, that Virginia and the other border 
States might, dy forbearance and a calm and conciliatory policy, continue faith- 
ful to the Union. Two-thirds of the Convention then in session at Richmond 
were elected as opponents of secession, and the people of that State were in 
about that proportion opposed to it. But the Union element in the Convention 
and out of it was passive and acquiescent, while the secessionists were positive, 
aggressive, and violent; and, as is almost always the case in revolutionary times, 
the aggressive force continually increased in strength and exactions at the ex- 
pense of those who were peacefully inclined. It was charged that the new Ad- 
ministration was inimical to the South, was hostile to Southern institutions, and 
would use its power to deprive the people and States of their rights by coercive 
measures. In order to counteract these unfounded prejudices and to do away 
with these misrepresentations, which were embarrassing to the Administration 
just launched upon a turbulent sea, and 40 conciliate the people of Virginia 
and the Convention then in session, the President desired that there should be no 
step taken which would give offence; and to prevent any cause of irritation, he 
desired that not even the ordinary local political changes which are usual ona 
change of administration should be made. In regard to the Navy-yard at Nor- 
folk, he was particularly solicitous that there should be no action taken which 
would indicate a want of confidence in the authorities and people, or which 
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would be likely to beget distrust. No ships were to be withdrawn, no fortifica- 
tions erected. . . « . 

“ Not until the last of March did the President fully and finally decide to at- 
tempt to relieve Fort Sumter. . . . . 

“ The attempt to relieve Major Anderson, though a military question, was a 
political necessity. Jt became a duty of the Government after all conciliatory 
efforts were exhausted.” 

In allusion to his order of April 18th, 1861, to Commodore Paulding “ to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Norfolk and take command of all the naval forces there afloat,” 
and “ with the means placed at his command to do all in his power to protect 
and place beyond danger the vessels and property belonging to the United 
States,” he says: 

“ This order was to repel, not to assail; the Administration continued to be 
Sorbearing, and to the last was not aggressive. Extreme men were dissatisfied 
and censorious because the Administration did not attack, though not prepared. 
On to Sumter was the word, as at a later period the cry, equally inconsiderate, 
was, ‘On to Richmond,’” 

Without specifying the many slanders promulgated against Mr. Buchanan in 
respect to his conduct and sentiments touching the war after its commence- 
ment and during its progress, I think the time has arrived to lay before the pub- 
lic extracts of letters from him in my possession, which ought to remove the 
false impressions that many persons have no doubt honestly entertained on the 
subject, from too confident a reliance upon reckless partisan statements. I shall 
omit, mostly, those parts of a personal or private nature, confining myself mainly 
to his observations upon public affairs. His first letter, which 1 will offer, is 
dated— 


“ WHEATLAND, NEAR LANCASTER, July 13, 1861. 


“My DEAR Sir: My late severe illness has hitherto prevented me from 
acknowledging the receipt of your kind letter of May last. . . . . 

“The future of our country presents a dark cloud through which my vision 
cannot penetrate. The assault upon Fort Sumter was the commencement of 
war by the Confederate States, and no alternative was left but to prosecute it 
with vigor on our part. Up to and until all social and political relations ceased 
between the secession leaders and myself, I had often warned them that the 
North would rise to a man against them if such an assault were made. No al- 
ternative seems now to be left but to prosecute hostilities, unless the seceding 
States shall return to their allegiance, or until it shall be demonstrated that this 
object, which is nearest my heart, cannot be accomplished. From present ap- 
pearances it seems certain that they would accept no terms of compromise short 
of an absolute recognition of their independence, which is impossible. I am 
glad that General Scott does not underrate the strength of his enemy, which 
would be a great fault ina commander. With all my heart and soul | wish him 
success. I think that some very unfit military appointments have been made, 
from which we may suffer in some degree in the beginning; but ere long merit 
will rise to its appropriate station. It was just so at the commencement of the 
war of 1812. I was rejoiced at the appointment of General Dix, and believe he 
will do both himself and the country honor, 

“Very respectfully, your friend, 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
“Hon. HoRATIO KING.” 
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“ WHEATLAND, September 18, 1861, 
“My DEAR Sir: I think I can perceive in the public mind a more fixed, 
resolute, and determined purpose than ever to prosecute the war to a successful 
termination with all the men and means in our power. Enlistments are now 
proceeding much more rapidly than a few weeks ago, and I am truly glad of it. 
The time has passed for offering compromises and terms of peace to the seceded 
States. We well know that, under existing circumstances, they would accept 
of nothing less than a recognition of their independence, which it is impossible 
that we should grant. Thert is a time for all things under the sun; but surely 
this is not the moment for paralyzing the arm of the National Administration by 
a suicidal conflict among ourselves, but for bold, energetic, and united action, 
The Democratic party has ever been devoted to the Constitution and the Union, 
and I rejoice that among the many thousands who have rushed to their defence 

in this the hour of peril, a large majority belong to that time-honored party. 
“T sat down to write you a few lines; but find that my letter has swelled 


into large proportions. 
“From your friend, 


“Very respectfully, 


“ JAMES BUCHANAN. 
“Hon, HORATIO KING.” 


“ WHEATLAND, NEAR LANCASTER, November, 12, 1861. 

“My DEAR SIR: . . . By the by, it is difficult to imagine how it was pos- 
sible to mystify so plain a subject under the laws of war, as an exchange of pris- 
oners with the rebels, so as to make it mean a recognition in any form, however 
remote, of their confederacy. It admits nothing but that your enemy, whether 
pirate, rebel, Algerine, or regular government, has got your soldiers in his pos- 
session. The exchange admits nothing beyond. The laws of humanity are not 
confined to any other limit. The more barbarous and cruel the enemy, the 
greater is the necessity for an exchange ; because the greater is the danger that 
they will shed the blood of your soldiers. I do not apply this remark to the 
Confederate States, and only use it by way of illustration. I believe they have 
not treated their prisoners cruelly. 

“They do not seem to understand at Washington another plain principle of 
the Law of Nations; and that is, that while the capture and confiscation of pri- 
vate property at sea is still permissible, this is not the case on land. Such are 
all the authorities. The Treaty of Ghent recognized slaves as private property, 
and therefore they were to be restored ; and we paid for all our army consumed 
in Mexico. The rebels have violated this law in the most reckless manner. . . 

“From your friend, 
“Very respectfully, 


“ JAMES BUCHANAN. 
“ Hon. HORATIO KING.” 


“WHEATLAND, January 28, 1862, 

“My DEAR Sir: . . . Ido most earnestly hope that our army may be 
able to do something effective before the 1st April. If not, there is great dan- 
ger not merely of British but of European interference. There will then be such 
a clamor for cotton among the millions of operatives dependent upon it for 
bread, both in England and on the Continent, that I fear for the blockade. 

“From my heart I wish Stanton success, not only for his own sake but that 
of the country. . . . I believe him to be a truly honest man, who will never 
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sanction corruption, though he may not be quite able to grapple with treason as 


the lion grapples with his prey. 


“T remain, very respectfully, your friend, 
“JAMES BUCHANAN, 


“Hon. Horatio KING.” 


“ WHEATLAND, NEAR LANCASTER, February 10, 1862. 
“My Dear Sir: . . . I trust that our late victories may be the prelude 
to those more decided, and that, ere the spring opens, we may be in such a con- 
dition as to afford no pretext to England and France to interfere in our domes- 
tic affairs. . 


“From your friend, very respectfully, 
“JAMES BUCHANAN. 


“Hon. HORATIO KING.” 


I regret that from this time till near the close of the war our correspondence 
was suspended; but I heard from him frequently through common friends, and 
know that he remained faithful and true to the end. In the month of August, 
1866, being in the city of Portland, Maine, I took occasion to have published in 
the “Eastern Argus” a highly patriotic letter, which he addressed on the 28th 
of September, 1861, to Samuel A. Worth, Esq., in answer to an invitation from 
him “as chairman of the appropriate committee to attend and address a Union 
meeting of the citizens of Chester and Lancaster counties, to be held at Hayes- 
ville on the first of October.” He excused himself on account of feeble health, 
but said: “ Were it possible for me to address your meeting, waiving all other 
topics, I should confine myself to a solemn and earnest appeal to my country- 
men, and especially those without families, to volunteer for the war, and join the 
many thousands of brave and patriotic volunteers who are already in the field.” 
He concluded by saying that, “until that happy day shall arrive (of the return of 
the seceding States), it will be our duty to support the President with all the 
men and means at the command of the country, in a vigerous and successful 
prosecution of the war.” Under date of August 29, 1866, referring to this 
“ Hayesville letter,” as he termed it, he said in a letter to me: “I thank you for 
having caused it to be published. It is in perfect consistency with all I have 
written or said.” 

If he was not as prominently active during the war as might have been, the 
secret of it may perhaps be discovered in his reply to the following letter, the 
production of which in this familiar communication, since, contrary to my usual 
custom, I happened to retain a copy, will, I trust, be excused: 


“WASHINGTON, April 22, 1865. 

“My Dear Sir: It is a long time since I have had the pleasure of receiving 
a letter from you, and although I believe the last which passed between us was 
from me, I venture again to address you, for within the past week my thoughts 
have been frequently directed toward you and the scenes of the last few weeks 
of your administration. The frightful tragedy just enacted in our midst appears 
only as the natural sequence of the acts of the rebel conspirators in commencing 
first to denounce you because you resisted their efforts to take possession of or 
break up the Government, and next in openly assailing the Government by fire 
and sword after the reins had passed from your hands. I have felt a strong de- 
sire to hear from you, not only in months past, but especially in this period when 
the whole heart of the nation is bowed and stricken with grief. In all the let- 
ters I have from you wherein you speak of the Rebellion, it is a pleasure anda 
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consolation to know that your declarations, and hopes, and prayers are all for 
your country and its brave defenders; and it is reasonable to suppose that few 
if any of-our fellow-citizens can be more deeply moved than you yourself must 
be at the awful assassination of President Lincoln. Why, then, may we not be 
favored by a word from you—possibly, in all this darkness, a word of encourage- 
ment and of hope? Whether for the public eye or not, be assured it will always 
afford me sincere pleasure to receive a letter from you. 


“I have the honor to be, very respectfully and truly, 
“HORATIO KING. 
“His Excellency JAMES BUCHANAN, Wheatland, Pa.” 


“ WHEATLAND, NEAR LANCASTER, April 27, 1865. 

“My Dear Sir: Rest assured that I was much gratified to receive your fa- 
vor of the 22d. If I was indebted a letter to you, I am sorry for it; because I 
entertain no other feeling toward you but that of kindness and friendship. 

“In common with you, I feel the assassination of President Lincoln to be a 
terrible misfortune to our country. May God, in his mercy, ward from us the 
evils which it portends, and bring good out of this fearful calamity! My inter- 
course with our deceased President, both on his visit to me after his arrival in 
Washington and on the day of his first inauguration, convinced me that he was 
a man of a kind and benevolent heart, and of plain, sincere, and frank manners. 
I have never since changed my opinion of his character. Indeed, | felt for him 
much personal regard. 

“Throughout the years of the war I never faltered in my conviction that it 
would eventually terminate in the crushing of the Rebellion, and was ever op- 
posed to the recognition of the Confederate Government by any act which even 
looked in that direction. Believing, always, secession to be a palpable violation 
of the Constitution, I considered the acts of secession to be absolutely void, and 
that the States were therefore still members, though rebellious members, of the 
Union. 

“ Having prayed night and morning for the restoration of the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and our civil liberties, and fondly believing that President Lincoln was 
the destined instrument in the hands of Divine Providence to accomplish these 
inestimable blessings, the awful news of his diabolical assassination at such a 
moment, overwhelmed me with sorrow. 

“ These are my heartfelt sentiments which you invite, but they are not for the 
public eye. When, on the first opportunity after the first battle of Bull Run, I 
expressed strong opinions to a public meeting in support of the war, I was as- 
sailed as violently for this . . . asif I had uttered treason, If I were now 
to write for the public, which I could do with heartfelt emotion, on the subject 
of the assassination, I should be treated in a similar manner. . . 

“ My health is good, considering that I was seventy-four years of age on Sun- 
day last. I lead a tranquil and retired life; and should be very glad to we!come 
you once more to Wheatland. 


“From your friend, very respectfully, 
“JAMES BUCHANAN, 
“Hon. HorRATIO KING.” 


In conclusion, let me say that I present this communication in no partisan 
spirit, but purely in the interest of truth and justice, without reference to party 
politics. Moreover, I have no hesitation in declaring that I consider it a duty 
plainly devolving upon me to bear this testimony, while yet I may, to the hon- 
esty, fidelity, and patriotism of Mr. Buchanan. Seldom if ever absent from his 
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post, whether as Senator, Secretary of State, Minister Plenipotentiary, or Pres- 
ident of the United States, he was attentive to every duty incumbent upon him. 
While President, if a citizen, no matter how humble, appealed from any head of 
a department to him for redress, he always listened with patience, and, calling 
for a full statement of the facts of the case, investigated it thoroughly and gave 
his decision in the spirit of an upright judge. No one was turned away. He 
acted as the President of the whole people, and as feeling that he was ultimately 
to be held responsible for every official act done under his administration. If 
matters happened to go wrong, no one regretted it more than he. His ardent 
desire was for everything to gp right. Happy would it be for the people of this 
country could they be assured of always securing, in the higher posts of honor 
and authority, men as able, conscientious, and patriotic as was James Buchanan, 


late President of the United States, 
Horatio KING, 





ANTE MORTEM, 


HAVE grown weary fighting the hard fight, 
Striving to wear my curse like some strong chain, 
The pistol gleams beside me while I write— 
Quick painless end of pain ! 


To-morrow, when thou hearest how I died, 
All beauteously, | doubt not, thou wilt make 
The glory of thy soft face, dreamy-eyed, 
Pitiful for my sake. 


Compassionate from lips so seeming-pure 
Sad words will fall, some new love hearkening these 
Thou with my death shalt weave more subtly sure 
New sweet hypocrisies. 


But sorrow, pity, even a faint remorse— 
How canst thou know them, being a life of stone? 
God! that a thing so shameless, worthless, coarse, 
Such heavenly grace should own ! 


Gold flexuous hair and fathomless mild eyes 
And deep imperial bosom and bright arms— 
Yes, I am dying, as a coward dies, 
Just for these earthly charms, 


Dying because to die is nobler fate 
Than to live on and be what I have been; 
Ay, dying that my flesh-freed soul may hate 
That which to love is sin! 


EpGAR FAWCETT. 





OVERLAND. 


CHAPTER XI. 


N hour before the attack Texas Smith had ridden off to stalk a deer; but 

the animal being in good racing condition in consequence of the thin 

fare of this sterile region, the hunting bout had miscarried, and our desperado 

was returning unladen toward the train when hq heard the distant charging yell 
of the Apaches, 

Scattered over the plateau which he was traversing, there were a few thickets 
of mesquite, with here and there a fantastic butte of sandstone, By dodging 
from one of these covers to another, he arrived undiscovered at a point whence 
he could see the caravan and the curveting mélée which surrounded it. He was 
nearly half a mile from his comrades and over a quarter of a mile from his near- 
est enemies, 

What should he do? If he made a rush, he would probably be overpowered 
and either killed instantly or carried off for torture. If he waited until night for 
a chance to sneak into camp, the wandering redskins would be pretty apt to sur- 
prise him in the darkness, and there would be small chance indeed of escaping 
with his hair, It was a nasty situation; but Texas, accustomed to perils, was as 
brave as he was wicked; and he looked his darkling fate in the face with admi- 
rable coolness and intelligence. His decision was to wait a favorable moment, 
and when it came, charge for life. 

When he perceived that the mass of the Indians had gathered on the trail 
between the wagons and the cafion, he concluded that his chance had arrived; 
and with teeth grimly set, rifle balanced across his saddle-bow, revolver slung 
to his wrist, he started in silence and at full speed on his almost hopeless rush, 
If you will cease to consider the man as a modern bushwhacker, and invest him 
temporarily with the character, ennobled by time, of a borderer of the Scottish 
marches, you will be able to feel some sympathy for him in his audacious enter- 
prise. 

He was mounted on an American horse, a half-blood gray, large-boned and 
powerful, who could probably have traversed the half mile in a minute had there 
been no impediment, and who was able to floor with a single shock two or three 
of the little animals of the Apaches. He was a fine spectacie as he thundered 
alone across the plain, upright and easy in his seat, balancing his heavy rifle as 
if it were a rattan, his dark and cruel face settled for fight and his fierce black 
eyes blazing. 

Only a minute’s ride, but that minute life or death. As he had expected, the 
Apaches discovered him almost as soon as he left the cover of his butte, and all 
the outlying members of the horde swarmed toward him with a yell, brandishing 
their spears and getting ready their bows as they rode, It would clearly be im- 
possible for him to cut his way through thirty warriors unless he received as- 
sistance from the train. Would it come? His evil conscience told him, without 
the least reason, that Thurstane would not help. But from Coronado, whose 
life he had saved and whose evil work he had undertaken to do—from this man, 
“greaser” as he was, he did expect a sally. If it did not come, and if he should 
escape by some rare chance, he, Texas Smith, would murder the Mexican the 
first time he found him alone, so help him God! 
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While he thought and cursed he flew. But his goal was still five hundred 
yards away, and the nearest redskins were within two hundred yards, when he 
saw arescuing charge shoot out from the wagons, Coronado led it. In this 
foxy nature the wolf was not wanting, and under strong impulse he could be 
somewhat of a Pizarro. He had no starts of humanity nor of real chivalry, but 
he had family pride and personal vanity, and he was capable of the fighting fury. 
When Thurstane had given the word to advance, Coronado had put himself for- 
ward gallantly. 

“Stay here,” he said to the officer; “guard the train with your infantry. I 
am a caballero, and I will do a caballero’s work,” he added, rising proudly in 
his stirrups. ‘Come on, you villains!” was his order to the six Mexicans. 

All abreast, spread out like a skirmish line, the seven horsemen clattered 
over the plain, making for the point where Texas Smith was about to plunge 
among the whirling and caracoling Apaches. 

Now came the crisis of the day. The moment the sixty or seventy Apaches 
near the mouth of the cafion saw Coronado set out on his charge, they raised a 
yell of joy over the error of the emigrants in dividing their forces, and plunged 
Straight at the wagons. In half a minute two wild, irregular, and yet desperate 
combats were raging. 

Texas Smith had begun his battle while Coronado was still a quarter of a 
mile away. Aiming his rifle atan Apache who was riding directly upon him, 
instead of dodging and wheeling in the usual fashion of these cautious fighters, 
he sent the audacious fellow out of his saddle with a bullet-hole through the 
lungs. But this was no salvation; the dreaded long-range firearm was now 
empty; the savages circled nearer and began to use their arrows. Texas let his 
rifle hang from the pommel and presented his revolver. But the bowshots were 
more than its match. It could not be trusted to do execution at forty yards, and 
at that distance the Indian shafts are deadly. Already several had hissed close 
by him, one had gashed the forehead of his horse, and another had pierced his 
clothing. 

All that Texas wanted, however, was time. If he could pass a half minute 
without a disabling wound, he would have help. He retreated a little, or rather 
he edged away toward the right, wheeling and curveting after the manner of 
the Apaches, in order to present an unsteady mark for their archery. To keep 
them at a distance he fired one barrel of his revolver, though without effect. 
Meantime he dodged incessantly, now throwing himself forward and backward 
in the saddle, now hanging over the side of his horse and clinging to his neck, 
It was hard and perilous work, but he was gaining seconds, and every second 
was priceless. Notwithstanding his extreme peril, he calculated his chances with 
perfect coolness and with a sagacity which was admirable. 

But this intelligent savage had to do with savages as clever as himself. The 
Apaches saw Coronado coming up on their rear, and they knew that they must 
make short work of the hunter, or must let him escape. While a score or so 
faced about to meet the Mexicans, a dozen charged with screeches and bran- 
dished lances upon the Texan. Now came a hand-to-hand struggle which looked 
as if it must end in the death of Smith and perhaps of several of his assailants. 
But cavalry fights are notoriously bloodless in comparison to their apparent fury ; 
the violent and perpetual movement of the combatants deranges aim and ren- 
ders most of the blows futile ; shots are fired at a yard distance without hitting, 
and strokes are delivered which only wound the air. 

One spear stuck in Smith’s saddle; another pierced his jacket-sleeve and 
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tore its way out; only one of the sharp, quickly-delivered points drew blood. 
He felt a slight pain in his side, and he found afterward that a lance-head had 
raked one of his ribs, tearing up the skin and scraping the bone for four or five 
inches. Meantime he shot a warrior through the head, sent another off with a 
hole in the shoulder, and fired one barrel without effect. He had but a single 
charge left (saving this for himself in the last extremity), when he burst through 
the prancing throng of screeching, thrusting ragamuffins, and reached the side 
of Coronado, ® ’ 

Here another hurly-burly of rearing and plunging combat awaited him. Cor- 
onado, charging as an old Castilian hidalgo might have charged upon the Moors, 
had plunged directly into the midst of the Apaches who awaited him, giving 
them little time to use their arrows, and at first receiving no damage. The six 
rifles of his Mexicans sent two Apaches out of their saddles, and then came a 
capering, plunging joust of lances, both parties using the same weapon. Coro- 
nado alone had sabre and revolver; and he handled them both with beautiful 
coolness and dexterity; he rode, too, as well as the best of all these other cen- 
taurs. His superb horse whirled and reared under the guidance of a touch of 
the knees, while the rider plied firearm with one hand and sharply ground blade 
with the other. Thurstane, an infantryman, and only a fair equestrian, would 
not have been half so effective in this combat of caballeros. 

Coronado’s first bullet knocked a villainous-looking tatterdemalion clean into 
the happy hunting grounds, Then came a lance thrust; he parried it with his 
sabre and plunged within range of the point; there was a sharp, snake-like hiss 
of the light, curved blade; down went Apache number two. At this rate, pro- 
viding there were no interruptions, he could finish the whole twenty. He went 
at his job with a handy adroitness which was almosi scientific, it was so much 
like surgery, like dissection. His mind was bent, with a sort of preternatural 
calmness and cleverness, upon the business of parrying lance thrusts, aiming his 
revolver, and delivering sabre cuts. It was a species of fighting intellection, at 
once prudent and destructive. It was not the headlong, reckless, pugnacious 
rage of the old Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian berserker. It was the practical, 
ready, rational furor of the Latin race. 

Presently he saw that two of his rancheros had been lanced, and that there 
were but four left. <A thrill of alarm, a commencement of panic, a desire to save 
himself at all hazards, crisped his heart and half paralyzed his energy. Remem- 
bering with perfect distinctness that four of his barrels were empty, he would 
perhaps have tried to retreat at the risk of being speared in the back, had he not 
at this critical moment been joined by Texas Smith. 

That instinctive, ferocious, and tireless fighter, while seeming to be merely 
circling and curveting among his assailants, contrived to recharge two barrels 
of his revolver, and was once more ready for business, Down went one Apache ; 
then the horse of another fell to reeling and crouching in a sickly way; thena 
charge of half a dozen broke to right and left in irresolute prancings. At sight 
of this friendly work Coronado drew a fresh breath of courage, and executed his 
greatest feat yet of horsemanship and swordsmanship. Spurring after and then 
past one of the wheeling braves, he swept his sabre across the fellow’s bare 
throat with a drawing stroke, and half detached the scowling, furious, frightened 
head from the body. 

There was a wide space of open ground before him immediately. The 
Apaches know nothing of sabre work ; not one of those present had ever before 
seen such a blow or such an effect ; they were not only panic-stricken, but hor- 
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ror-stricken. For one moment, right between the staring antagonists, a bloody 
corpse sat upright on a rearing horse, with its head fallen on one shoulder and 
hanging by a gory muscle. The next moment it wilted, rolled downward with 
outstreched arms, and collapsed upon the gravel, an inert mass. 

Texas Smith uttered a loud scream of tigerish delight. He had never, in all 
his pugnacious and sanguinary life, looked upon anything so fascinating. It 
seemed to him as if Ais heaven—the, savage Walhalla of his Saxon or Danish 
berserker race—were opened before him. In his ecstasy he waved his dirty, long 
fingers toward Coronado, and shouted, “ Bully for you, old hoss !” 

But he had self-possession enough, now that his hand was free for an instant 
from close battle, to reload his rifle and revolver. The four rancheros who still 
retained their saddles mechanically and hurriedly followed his example. The 
contest here was over ; the Apaches knew that bullets would soon be humming 
about their ears, and they dreaded them; there was a retreat, and this retreat 
was a run of an eighth of a mile. 

“Hurrah for the waggins!” shouted Texas, and dashed away toward the 
train. Coronado stared; his heart sank within him; the train was surrounded 
by a mob of prancing savages; there was more fighting to be done when he had 
already done his best. But not knowing where else to go, he followed his leader 
toward this new battle, loading his revolver as he rode, and wishing that he were 
im Santa Fé, or anywhere in peace. 

We must go back a little. As already stated, the main body of the Apaches 
had perceived the error of the emigrants in separating, and had promptly availed 
themselves of it to charge upon the train. To attack it there were seventy fero- 
cious and skilful warriors; to defend it there were twelve timorous muleteers 
and drivers, four soldiers, and Ralph. 

“ Fall back!” shouted the Lieutenant to his regulars when he saw the eques- 
trian avalanche coming. “ Each man take a wagon and hold it.” 

The order was obeyed in a hurry. The Apaches, heartened by what they 
supposed to be a panic, swarmed along at increased speed, and gave out their 
most diabolical screeches, hoping no doubt to scare men into helplessness, and 
beasts into a stampede. But the train was an immovable fortress, and the for- 
tress was well garrisoned. Although the mules winced and plunged a good deal, 
the drivers succeeded in holding them to their places, and the double column of 
carriages, three in each rank, preserved its formation. In every vehicle there 
was a muleteer, with hands free for fighting, bearing something or other in the 
shape of a firelock, and inspired with what courage there is in desperation. The 
four flankers, necessarily the most exposed to assault, had each a United States 
regular, with musket, bayonet, and forty rounds of buck and ball. Jn front of 
the phalanx, directly before the wagon which contained the two ladies, sat 
as brave an officer as there was in the American army. 

The Apaches had also committed their tactical blunder. They should all 
have followed Coronado, made sure of destroying him and his Mexicans, and 
then attacked the train. But either there was no sagacious military spirit among 
them, or the love of plunder was too much for judgment and authority, and so 
down they came on the wagons. 

As the swarthy swarm approached, it spread out until it covered the front of 
the train and overlapped its flanks, ready to sweep completely around it and 
fasten upon any point which should seem feebly or timorously defended. The 
first man endangered was the lonely officer who sat his horse in front of the line 
of kicking and plunging mules, Fortunately for him, he now had a weapon of 
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longer range than his revolver; he had remembered that in one of the wagons 
was stored a peculiar rifle belonging to Coronado ; he had just had time to drag 
it out and strap its cartridge-box around his waist. 

He levelled at the centre of the clattering, yelling column. It fluctuated; the 
warriors who were there did not like to be aimed at; they began to zigzag, cara- 
cole, and diverge to right or left; several halted and commenced using their 
bows. At’ one of these archers, whose arrow already trembled on the string, 
Thurstane let fly, sending him out of the saddle. Then he felt a quick, sharp 
pain in his left arm, and perceived that a shaft had passed clean through it. 

There is this good thing about the arrow, that it has not weight enough to 
break bones, nor tearing power enough to necessarily paralyze muscle. Thur- 
stane could still manage a revolver with his wounded arm, while his right was 
good for almost any amount of slashing work. Letting the rifle drop and swing 
from the pommel, he met the charge of two grinning and scowling lancers. One 
thrust he parried with his sabre ; from the other he saved his neck by stooping ; 
but it drove through his coat collar, and nearly unseated him. For a moment 
our bleeding and hampered young gladiator seemed to be in a bad way. But he 
was strong; he braced himself in his stirrups, and he made use of both his 
hands. The Indian whose spear was still free caught a bullet through the 
shoulder, dropped his weapon, and circled away yelling. Then Thurstane 
plunged at the other, reared his tall horse over him, broke the lance-shaft with a 
violent twist, and swung his long cavalry sabre. It was in vain that the Apache 
crouched, spurred, and skedaddled; he got away alive, but it was with a long 
bloody gash down his naked back; the last seen of him he was going at full 
speed, holding by his pony’s mane. The Lieutenant remained master of the 
whole front of the caravan, 

Meantime there was a busy popping along the flankers and through the 
hinder openings in the second line of wagons, The Indians skurried, wheeled, 
pranced, and yelled, let fly their arrows from a distance, dashed up here and there 
with their lances, and as quickly retreated before the threatening muzzles. The 
muleteers, encouraged by the presence of the soldiers, behaved with respectable 
firmness and blazed away rapidly, though not effectively. The regulars reserved 
their fire for close quarters, and then delivered it to bloody purpose. 

Around Sweeney, who garrisoned the left-hand wagon of the rearmost line, 
the fight was particularly noisy. The Apaches saw that he was little, and per- 
haps they saw that he was afraid of his gun. They went for him; they were 
after him with their sharpest sticks ; they counted on Sweeney. The speck of a 
man sat on the front seat of the wagon, outside of the driver, and fully exposed 
to the tribulation. He was in a state of the highest Paddy excitement. He 
grinned and bounced like a caravan of monkeys. But he was not much scared ; 
he was mainly in a furious rage. Pointing his musket first at one and then at 
another, he returned yell for yell, and was in fact abusive. 

“Oh, fire yer bow-arreys!” he screamed, “Ye can’t hit the side av a wag- 
gin. Ah, ye bloody, murtherin’ nagers! go ’way wid yer long poles. I'd fighta 
hundred av the loikes av ye wid ownly a shillelah,” 

One audacious thrust of a lance he parried very dexterously with his bayonet, 
at the same time screeching defiantly and scornfully in the face of his hideous 
assailant. But this fellow’s impudent approach was too much to be endured, and 
Sweeney proceeded at once to teach him to keep at a more civil distance. 

“Oh, ye pokin’ blaggard!” he shouted, and actually let drive with his mus- 
ket. The ball missed, but by pure blundering one of the buck-shot took effect. 
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and the brave retreated out of the mélée with a sensation as if his head had been 
split. Some time later he was discovered sitting up doggedly on a rock, while a 
comrade was trying to dig the buckshot out of his thick skull with an arrow- 
point. 

“I'll tache ’em to moind their bizniss,” grinned Sweeney triumphantly, as he 
reloaded, “The nasty, hootin’ nagers! They’ve no rights near a white man, 
anyhow,” 

On the whole, the attack lingered. The Apaches had done some damage. 
One driver had been lanced mortally, One muleteer had been shot through the 
heart with an arrow, Another arrow had scraped Shubert’s ankle, Another, 
directed by the whimsical genius of accident, had gone clean through the droop- 
ing cartilage of Phineas Glover’s long nose, as if to prepare him for the sporting 
of jewelled decorations, Two mules were dead, and several wounded, The 
sides of the wagons bristled with shafts, and their canvas tops were pierced 
with fine holes, But, on the other hand, the Apaches had lost a dozen horses, 
three or four warriors killed, and seven or eight wounded, 

Such was the condition of affairs around the train when Coronado, Texas 
Smith, and the four surviving herdsmen came storming back to it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Apaches were discouraged by the immovability of the train, and by the 
steady and deadly resistance of its defenders. From first to last some twenty- 
five or twenty-seven of their warriors had been hit, of whom probably one third 


were killed or mortally wounded. 

At the approach of Coronado those who were around the wagons swept away 
in a panic, and never paused in their flight until they were a good half mile dis- 
tant. They carried off, however, every man, whether dead or injured, except 
one alone. A few rods from the train lay a mere boy, certainly not over fifteen 
years old, his forehead gashed by a bullet, and life apparently extinct. There 
was nothing strange in the fact of so young a lad taking part in battle, for the 
military age among the Indians is from twelve to thirty-six, and one third of 
their fighters are children. 

“What did they leave that fellow for?” said Coronado in surprise, riding up 
to the senseless figure. 

“1°ll fix him,” volunteered Texas Smith, dismounting and drawing his hunt- 
ing knife. “ Reckon he hain’t been squarely finished.” 

“Stop!” ordered Coronado. “ Heis not an Apache. He is some pueblo 
Indian. See how much he is hurt.” 

“ Skull ain’t broke,” replied Texas, fingering the wound as roughly as if it 
had been in the flesh of a beast. “ Reckon he’ll flop round. May do mischief, 
if we don’t fix him.” 

Anxious to stick his knife into the defenceless young throat, he nevertheless 
controlled his sentiments and looked up for instructions. Since the splendid 
decapitation which Coronado had performed, Texas respected him as he had 
never heretofore hoped to respect a “ greaser.” 

“Perhaps we can get information out of him,” said Coronado. “ Suppose 
you lay him in a wagon.” : 

Meanwhile preparations had been made for an advance. The four dead or 
badly wounded draft mules were disentangled from the harness, and their places 
supplied with the four army mules, whose packs were thrown into the wagons. 
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These animals, by the way, had escaped injury, partly because they had been 
tethered between the two lines of vehicles, and partly because they had been 
well covered by their loads, which were plentifully stuck with arrows. 

“We are ready to march,” said Thurstane to Coronado. “I am sorry we 
can’t try to recover your men back there.” 

“No use,” commented Texas Smith. “The Patchies have been at ‘em. 
They're chuck full of spear holes by this time.” 

Coronado shouted to the drivers to start, Commencing on the right, the 
wagons filed off two by two toward the mouth of the cafion, while the Indians, 
gathered in a group half a mile away, looked on without a yell or a movement. 
The instant that the vehicle which contained the ladies had cleared itself of the 
others, Thurstane and Coronado rode alongside of it. 

“So! you are safe!” said the former, “By Heavens, if they Aad hurt 
you!” 

“ And you?” asked Clara, very quickly and eagerly, while scanning him from 
head to foot. 

Coronado saw that look, anxious for Thurstane alone; and, master of dis- 
simulation though he was, his face showed both pain and anger. 

“ Ah—oh—oh dear !” groaned Mrs, Stanley, as she made her appearance in 
the front of the vehicle. “Well! this is rather more than I can bear. This is 
just as much as a woman can put up with, Dear me! what is the matter with 
your arm, Lieutenant?” 

“ Just a pin prick,” said Thurstane, 

Clara began to get out of the wagon, with the purpose of going to him, her 
eyes staring and her face pale. 

“ Don’t!” he protested, motioning her back. “ It is nothing.” 

And, although the lacerated arm hurt him and was not easy to manage, he 
raised it over his head to show that the damage was trifling. 

“ Do get in here and let us take care of you,” begged Clara. 

“ Certainly !” echoed Aunt Maria, who was a compassionate woman at heart, 
and who only lacked somewhat in quickness of sympathy, perhaps by reason of 
her strong-minded notions. 

“] will when I need it,” said Ralph, flattered and gratified. “The arm will 
do without dressing till we reach camp. There are other wounded. Everybody 
has fought. Mr. Coronado here has done deeds worthy of his ancestors.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Coronado!” smiled Aunt Maria, delighted that her favorite had 
distinguished himself. 

“ Captain Glover, what’s the matter with your nose?” was the lady’s next 
outcry. 

“ Wal, it’s been bored,” replied Glover, tenderly fingering his sore proboscis. 
“It’s been, so to speak, eyelet-holed. I’m glad I hadn’t but one. The more 
noses a feller kerries in battle, the wuss for him. I hope the darned rip ’Il heal 
up. I’ve no ’casion to hev a line rove through it ’n’ be towed, that I know of.” 

“ How did it feel when it went through ?” asked Aunt Maria, full of curiosity 
and awe. 

“Felt ’s though I’d got the dreadfullest influenzee thet ever snorted. 
Twitched ’n’ tickled like all possessed.” 

“ Was it an arrow?” inquired the still unsatisfied lady. 

“ Reckon twas. Never seeit. But it kinder whished, ’n’ I felt the feathers. 
Darn’em! When I felt the feathers, tell ye I was ’bout half scairt. Hed’n idee 
*f th’ angel ’f death, ’n’ so on.” 
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Of course Aunt Maria and Clara wanted to do much nursing immediately 3 
but there were no conveniences and there was no time; and so benevolence was 
postponed. 

“So you are hurt?” said Thurstane to Texas Smith, noticing his torn and 
bloody shirt. 

“It’s jest a scrape,” grunted the bushwhacker. “ Mought’a’ been worse.” 

“It was bad generalship trying to save you. We nearly paid high for it.” 

“That’s so. Cost four greasers, as ’twas. Well, I’m worth four greasers.” 

“You're a devil of a fighter,” continued the Lieutenant, surveying the fero- 
cious face and sullen air of the cutthroat with a soldier’s admiration for what- 
ever expresses pugnacity. 

“ Bet yer pile on it,” returned Texas, calmly conscious of his character. “ So 
be you.” 

The savage black eyes and the imperious blue ones stared into each other 
without the least flinching and with something like friendliness. 

Coronado rode up to the pair and asked, “Is that boy alive yet ?” 

“ Tt’s about time for him to flop round,” replied Texas indifferently. ‘“ Reckon 
you'll find him in the off hind wagon. I shoved him in thar.” 

Coronado cantered to the off hind wagon, peeped through the rear opening 
of its canvas cover, discovered the youth lying ona pile of luggage, addressed 
him in Spanish, and learned his story. He belonged to a hacienda in Bernalillo, 
a hundred miles or more west of Santa Fé. The Apaches had surprised the 
hacienda and plundered it, carrying him off because, having formerly been a cap- 
tive among them, he could speak their language, manage the bow, etc. 

For all this Coronado cared nothing ; he wanted to know why the band had 
left Bernalillo; also why it had attacked his train. The boy explained that the 
raiders had been driven off the southern route by a party of United States cav- 
alry, and that, having lost a number of their braves in the fight, they had sworn 
vengeance on Americans, 

“Did you hear them say whose train this was ?”” demanded Coronado, 

“ No, Sefior.” 

“ Do you think they knew?” 

“ Sefior, I think not.” 

“ Whose band was this?” 

“ Manga Colorada’s.” 

“ Where is Delgadito?” 

“ Delgadito went the other side of the mountain. They were both going to 
fight the Moquis.” 

“ So we shall find Delgadito in the Moqui valley?” 

“TI think so, Sefior.” 

After a moment of reflection Coronado added, “ You will stay with us and 
take care of mules. I will do well by you.” 

“ Thanks, Sefior. Many thanks.” 

Coronado rejoined Thurstane and told his news. The officer looked grave ; 
there might be another combat in store for the train; it might be an affair with 
both bands of the Apaches. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we must keep our eyes open. Every one of us must do 
his very utmost. On the whole, I can’t believe they can beat us.” 

“Nombre de Dios!” thought Coronado, “ How will this accursed job end ? 
I wish I were out of it.” 

They were now traversing the cafion from which they had been so long de- 
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barred. It was a peaceful solitude ; no life but their own stirred within its sand- 
stone ramparts ; and its windings soon carried them out of sight of their late as- 
sailants. For four hours they slowly threaded it, and when night came on they 
were still in it, miles away from their expected camping ground. No water and 
no grass ; the animals were drooping with hunger, and all suffered with thirst ; 
the worst was that the hurts of the wounded could not be properly dressed. 
But progress through this labyrinth of stones in the darkness was impossible, 
and the weary, anxious, fevered travellers bivouacked as well as might be. 

Starting at dawn, they finished the cafion in about an hour, traversed an un- 
even plateau which stretched beyond its final sinuous branch gullies, and found 
themselves on the brow of a lofty terrace, overlooking a sublime panorama. 
There was an immense valley, not smooth and verdurous, but a gigantic nest of 
savage buttes and crags and hills, only to be called a valley because it was en- 
closed by what seemed a continuous line of eminences. On the north and east 
rose long ranges and elevated table-lands; on the west, the savage rolls and 
precipices of the Sierra del Carrizo; and on the south, a more distant bordering 
of hazy mountains, closing to the southwest, a hundred miles away, in the noble 
snowy peaks of Monte San Francisco. 

With his field-glass, Thurstane examined one after another of the mesas and 
buttes which diversified this enormous depression. At last his attention settled 
on an isolated bluff or mound, with a flattened surface three or four miles in 
length, the whole mass of which seemed to be solid and barren rock. On this 
truncated pyramid he distinguished, or thought he distinguished, one or more of 
the pueblos of the Moquis. He could not be quite sure, because the distance 
was fifteen miles, and the walls of these villages are of the same stone with the 
buttes upon which they stand. 

“There is our goal, if I am not mistaken,” he said to Coronado. “ When 
we get there we can rest.” 

The train pushed onward, slowly descending the terrace, or rather the suc- 
cession of terraces. After reaching a more level region, and while winding be- 
tween stony hills of a depressing sterility, it came suddenly, at the bottom of a 
ravine, upon fresh green turf and thickets of willows, the environment of a small 
spring of clear water. There was a halt; all hands fell to digging a trench 
across the gully; when it had filled, the animals were allowed to drink; in an 
hour more they had closely cropped al. the grass. This was using up time per- 
ilously, but it had to be done, for the beasts were tottering. 

Moving again; five miles more traversed ; another spring and patch of turf 
discovered ; a rough ravine through a low sandstone ridge threaded ; at last they 
were on one of the levels of the valley. Three of the Moqui towns were now 
about eight miles distant, and with his glass Thurstane could distinguish 
the horizontal lines of build'ng. The trail made straight for the pueblos, but it 
was almost impassable to wagons, and progress was very slow. It was all the 
* slower because of the weakness of the mules, which throughout all this hair- 
brained journey had been severely worked, and of late had been poorly fed. 

Presently the travellers turned the point of a naked ridge which projected 
laterally into the valley. There they came suddenly upon a wide-spread sweep 
of turf which contrasted so brilliantly with the bygone infertilities that it seemed 
to them a paradise, and stretched clear on to the bluff of the pueblos, 

There, too, with equal suddenness, they came upon peril. Just beyond the 
nose of the sandstone promontory there was a bivouc of half-naked, dark- 
skinned horsemen, recognizable at a glance as Apaches. It was undoubtedly 
the band of Delgadito. 
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The camp was half a mile distant. The Indians, evidently surprised at the 
appearance of the train, were immediately in commotion, There was a rapid 
mounting, and in five minutes they were all on horseback, curveting in circles, 
and brandishing their lances, but without advancing. 

“ Manga Colorada hasn't reached here yet,” observed Thurstane, 

“ That's so,” assented Texas Smith, “ They hain’t heerd from the cuss, or 
they'd a bushwhacked us somewhar. Seein’ he dasn’t follow our trail, he had 
to make a big turn to git here. But he'll be droppin’ along, an’ then we'll hev a 
fight. 1 reckon we'll hev oneanyway. Them cusses ain't friendly, If they was, 
they'd a piled in helter-skelter to hev a talk an’ ask fur whiskey.” 

“We must keep them at a distance,” said Thurstane, 

“You bet! The first Injun that comes nigh us, I'll shute him. They mustn’t 
be ‘lowed to git among us. First you know you'd hear a yell, an’ find yourself 
speared in the back, An’ them that’s speared right off is the lucky ones,” 

“ Not one of us must fall into their hands,” muttered the officer, thinking of 
Clara, 

“Cap, that’s so,” returned Texas grimly, “When I fight Injuns, I never 
empty my revolver, I keep one barl for myself, You'd better do the same. 
Furthermore, thar oughter be somebody detailed to shute the women folks when 
it comes to the last pinch, I say this as a friend.” 

Asa friend! It was the utmost stretch of Texas Smith’s humanity and 
sympathy. Obviously the fellow had a soft side to him, 

The fact is that he had taken a fancy to Thurstane since he had learned his 
fighting qualities, and would rather have done him a favor than murder him, 
At all events his hatred to “ Injuns ” was such that he wanted the lieutenant to 
kill a great many of them before his own turn came. 

“So you think we'll have a tough job of it?” inferred Ralph. 

“ Cap, we ain’t so many as we was. An’ if Manga Colorada comes up, thar’ll 
be a pile of red-skins, It may be they'll outlast us; an’ so I say as a friend, 
save one shot ; save it for yourself, Cap.” 

But the Apaches did not advance. They watched the train steadily ; they held 
a long consultation which evidently referred to it; at last they seemed to decide 
that it was in too good order to fall an easy prey; there was some wild caper- 
ing along its flanks, at a safe distance; and ‘then, little by little, the gang re- 
settled in its bivouac. It was like a swarm of hornets, which should sally out to 
reconnoitre an enemy, buzz about threateningly for a while, and sail back to 
their nest. 

The plain, usually dotted with flocks of sheep, was now a solitude. The 
Moquis had evidently withdrawn their woolly wealth either to the summit of 
the bluff, or to the partially sheltered pasturage around its base. The only ob- 
jects which varied the verdant level were scattered white rocks, probably gyp- 
sum or oxide of manganese, which glistened surprisingly in the sunlight, re- 
minding one of pearls sown on a mantel of green velvet. But already the travel- 
lers could see the peach orchards of the Moquis, and the sides of the lofty butte 
Jaid out in gardens supported by terrace-walls of dressed stone, the whole mass 
surmounted by the solid ramparts of the pueblos. 

*At this moment, while the train was still a little over two miles from the foot 
of the bluff, and the Apache camp more than three miles to the rear, Texas 
Smith shouted, “ The cusses hev got the news.” 

It was true; the foremost riders, or perhaps only the messengers, of Manga 
Colorada had reached Delgadito; and a hundred warriors were swarming after 
the train to avenge their fallen comrades. 
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Now ensued a race for life, the last pull of the mules being lashed out of 
them, and the Indians riding at the topmost speed of their wiry ponies. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


WHEN the race for life and death commenced between the emigrants and the 
Apaches, it seemed as if the former would certainly be able to go two miles be- 
fore the latter could cover six. 

But the mules were weak, and the soil of the plain was a thin loam into 
which the wheels sank easily, so that the heavy wagons could not be hurried be- 
yond a trot, and before long were reduced toa walk, Thus, while the caravan 
was still half a mile from its city of refuge, the foremost hornets of Delgadito’s 
swarm were already circling around it, 

The chief could not charge at once, however, for the warriors whom he had 
in hand numbered barely a score, and their horses, blown with a run of over five 
miles, were unfit for sharp fighting work. For a few minutes nothing happened, 
except that the caravan continued its silent, sullen retreat, while the pursuers 
cantered yelling around it at a safe distance. Nota shot was fired by the emi- 
grants; nota brave dashed up to let fly his arrows, At last there were fifty 
Apaches ; then there was a hurried council; thena furious rush, Evidently the 
savages were ashamed to let their enemies escape for lack of one audacious as- 
sault. 

This charge was led by a child. A boy not more than fourteen years of age, 
screaming like a little demon and discharging his arrows at full speed with 
wicked dexterity, rode at the head of this savage hourra of the Cossacks of the 
American desert. As the fierce child came on, Coronado saw him and recog- 
nized him with a mixture of wonder, dread, and hate. Here was the son of the 
false-hearted savage who had accepted his money, agreed to do his work, and 
then turned against him. Should he kill him? It would open an account of 
blood between himself and the father. Never mind; vengeance is sweet ; more- 
over, the youngster was dangerous. 

Coronado raised his revolver, steadied it across his left arm, took a calm aim, 
and fired. The handsome, headlong, terrible boy swayed forward, rolled slowly 
over the pommel of his saddle, and fell to the ground motionless. In the next 
moment there was a general rattle of firearms from the train, and the mass of 
the charging column broke up into squads which went off in aimless caracolings. 
Barring a short struggle by half a dozen braves to recover the young chiet's 
body, the contest was over; and in two minutes more the Apaches were half a 
mile distant, looking on in sullen silence while the train crawled toward the pro- 
tecting bluff. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Thurstane. ‘ That was quick work. Delgadito doesn’t 
take his punishment well.” 

* Reckon they see we had friends,” observed Captain Glover. “Jest look at 
them critters pile down the mounting. Darned if they don’t skip like nanny- 
goats.” 

Down the huge steep slope, springing along rocky, sinuous paths, or over the 
walls of the terraces, came a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, running with 
a speed which, considering the nature of the footing, was marvellous. Before 
many in the train were aware of their approach, they were already among the 
wagons, rushing up to the travellers with outstretched hands, the most cordial, 
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cheerful, kindly-eyed people that Thurstane had seen in New Mexico. Good 
features, too; that is, they were handsomer than the usual Indian type; some 
even had physiognomies which reminded one of Italians. Their hair was fine 
and glossy for men of their race; and, stranger still, it bore an appearance of 
careful combing. Nearly all wore loose cotton trousers or drawers reaching to 
the knee, with a kind of blouse of woollen or cotton, and over the shoulders a 
gay woollen blanket tied around the waist. In view of their tidy raiment and 
their general air of cleanliness, it seemed a mistake to class them as Indians, 
These were the Moquis, a remnant of one of the semi-civilizations of America, 
perhaps a colony left behind by the Aztecs in their migrations, or possibiy by 
the temple-builders of Yucatan, 

Impossible to converse with them. Nota person in the caravan spoke the 
Moqui tongue, and not a Moqui spoke or understood a word of Spanish or Eng- 
lish. But it was evident from their faces and gestures that they were enthusias- 
tically friendly, and that they had rushed down from their fastness to aid the em- 
igrants against the Apaches. There was even a little sally into the plain, the 
Mogquis running a quarter of a mile with amazing agility, spreading out into a 
loose skirmishing line of battle, brandishing their bows and defying the enemy to 
battle. But this ended in nothing; the Apaches sullenly cantered away; the 
others soon checked their pursuit. 

Now came the question of encampment. To get the wagons up the bluff, 
eight hundred feet or so in height, along a path which had been cut in the rock 
or built up with stone, was obviously impossible. Would there be safety where 
they were, just at the base of the noble slope? The Moquis assured them by 
signs that the plundering horse-Indians never came so near the pueblos. Camp 
then ; the wagons were parked as usual in a hollow square; the half-starved an- 
imals were unharnessed and allowed to fly at the abundant grass; the cramped 
and wearied travellers threw themselves on the ground with delight. 

“What a charming people these Monkeys are!” said Aunt Maria, surveying 
the neat and smiling villagers with approval. 

“ Moquis,” Coronado corrected her, with a bow. 

“Oh, Mo-kies,” repeated Aunt Maria, this time catching the sound exactly. 
“Well, I propose to see as much of them as possible. Why shouldn’t the 
women and the wounded sleep in the city?” . 

“It is an excellent idea,” assented Coronado, although he thought with dis- 
taste that this would bring Clara and Thurstane together, while he would be at 
a distance. 

“T suppose we shall get an idea from it of the ancient city of Mexico, as de- 
scribed by Prescott,” continued the enthusiastic lady. 

“You will discover a few deviations in the ground plan,” returned Coronado, 
for once ironical. 

Aunt Maria’s suggestion with regard to the women and the wounded was 
adopted. The Moquis seemed to urge it; so at least they were understood, 
Within a couple of hours after the halt a procession of the feebler folk com- 
menced climbing the bluff, accompanied by a crowd of the hospitable Indians, 
The winding and difficult path swarmed for a quarter of a mile with people in 
the gayest of blankets, some ascending with the strangers and some coming 
down to greet them. 

“T should think we were going up to the Temple of the Sun to be sacrified,” 
said Clara, who had also read Prescott. 

“ To be worshipped,” ventured Thurstane, giving her a look which made her 
blush, the boldest look that he had yet ventured. 
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The terraces, as we have stated, were faced with partially dressed stone. 
They were in many places quite broad, and were cultivated everywhere with ad- 
mirable care, presenting long green lines of corn fields or of peach orchards, 
Half-way up the ascent was a platform of more than ordinary spaciousness which 
contained a large reservoir, built of chipped stone strongly cemented, and brim- 
ming with limpid water, From this cistern large earthen pipes led off in various 
directions to irrigate the terraces below. 

“It seems to me that we are discovering America,” exclaimed Aunt Maria, 
her face scarlet with exercise and enthusiasm. 

Presently she asked, in full faith that she was approaching a metropolis, 
“ What is the name of the city?” 

“This must be Tegua,” replied Thurstane. “Tegua is the most eastern of 
the Moqui pueblos. There are three on this bluff. Mooshanch and two others 
are on a butte to the west. Oraybe is further north.” 

“ What a powerful confederacy!” said Aunt Maria. “The United States of 
the Moquis !” 

After a breathless ascent of at least eight hundred feet, they reached the un- 
dulated, barren, rocky surface of a plateau. Here the whole population of Tegua 
had collected ; and for the first time the visitors saw Moqui women and chil- 
dren. Aunt Maria was particularly pleased with the specimens of her own sex ; 
she went into ecstasies over their gentle physiognomies and their well-combed, 
carefully braided, glossy hair; she admired their long gowns of black woollen, 
each with a yellow stripe around the waist and a border of the same at the bot- 
tom. 

“Such a sensible costume!” she said. “So much more rational and conve- 
nient than our fashionable fripperies !” 

Another fact of great interest was that the Moquis were lighter complexioned 
than Indians in general. And when she discovered a woman with fair skin, 
blue eyes, and yellow hair—one of those albinos who are found among the in- 
habitants of the pueblos—she went into an excitement which was nothing less 
than ethnological. 

“These are white people,” she cried, losing sight of all the brown faces, 
“ They are some European race which colonized America long before that mod- 
ern upstart, Columbus. They are undoubtedly the descendants of the North- 
men who built the old mill at Newport and sculptured the Dighton Rock.” 

“ There is a belief,” said Thurstane, “ that some of these pueblo people, par- 
ticularly those of Zumi, are Welsh. A Welsh prince named Madoc, flying be- 
fore the Saxons, is said to have reached America. There are persons who hold 
that the descendants of his followers built the mounds in the Mississippi Valley, 
and that some of them became the white Mandans of the upper Missouri, and 
that others founded this old Mexican civilization. Of course it is all guess-work. 
There’s nothing about it in the Regulations.” 

“TI consider it highly probable,” asserted Aunt Maria, forgetting her Scandi- 
navian hypothesis, “I don’t see how you can doubt that that flaxen-haired girl 
is a descendant of Medoc, Prince of Wales.” 

“ Madoc,” corrected Thurstane. 

“Well, Madoc then,” replied Aunt Maria rather pettishly, for she was dread- 
fully tired, and moreover she didn’t like Thurstane. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the rampart which surrounded the pue- 
blo. Its foundation was a solid blind wall, fifteen feet or so in height, and built 
of hewn stone laid in clay cement. Above was a second wall, rising from the 
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first as one terrace rises from another, and surmounted by a third, which was 
also in terrace fashion. The ground tier of this stair-like structure contained 
the storerooms of the Moquis, while the upper tiers were composed of their two- 
story houses, the entire mass of masonry being upward of thirty feet high, and 
forming a continuous line of fortification. This rampart of dwellings was in the 
shape of a rectangle, and enclosed a large square or plaza containing a noble 
reservoir. Compact and populous, at once a castle and a city, the place could 
defy all the horse Indians of North America. 

“Bless me! this is sublime but dreadful,” said Aunt Maria when she 
learned that she must ascend to the landing of the lower wall by a ladder. “No 
gate? Isn’t there a window somewhere that I could crawl through? Well, 
well! Dear me! Bat it’s delightful to see how safe these excellent people have 
made themselves.” 

So with many tremblings, and with the aid of a lariat fastened around her 
waist and vigorously pulled from above by two Moquis, Aunt Maria clutched 
and scraped her way to the top of the foundation terrace. 

“T shall never go down in the world,” she remarked with a shuddering glance 
backward, “I shall pass the rest of my days here.” 

From the first platform the travellers were led to the second and third by 
stone stairways. They were now upon the inside of the rectangle, and could see 
two stories of doors facing the plaza and the reservoir in its centre, the whole 
scene cheerful with the gay garments and smiling faces of the Moquis. 

“Beautiful!” said Aunt Maria. “That court is absolutely swept and 
dusted. One might give a ball there. I should like to hear Lucretia Mott speak 
in it.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by the courteous gestures of a middle-aged, 
dignified Moqui, who was apparently inviting the party to enter one of the 
dwellings. 

Pepita and the other two Indian women, with the wounded muleteers, were 
taken to another house. Aunt Maria, Clara, Thurstane, and Phineas Glover 
entered the residence of the chief, and found themselves in a room six or seven 
feet high, fifteen feet in length and ten in breadth. The floor was solid, polished 
clay; the walls were built of the large, sunbaked bricks called adobes ; the ceil- 
ings were of beams, covered by short sticks, with adobes over all. Skins, bows 
and arrows, quivers, antlers, blankets, articles of clothing, and various simple or- 
naments hung on pegs driven into the walls or lay packed upon shelves. 

“ They are a musical race, I see,” observed Aunt Maria, pointing to a pair of 
painted drumsticks tipped with gay feathers, and a reed wind-instrument with a 
bell-shaped mouth like a clarionet. “Of course they are. The Welsh were al- 
ways famous for their bards and their harpers. Does anybody in our party 
speak Welsh? What a pity we are such ignoramuses! We might have an in- 
teresting conversation with these people. I should so like to hear their tradi- 
tions about the voyage across the Atlantic and the old mill at Newport.” 

Her remarks were interrupted by a short speech from the chief, whom she at 
first understood as relating the adventures of his ancestors, but who finally made 
it clear that he was asking them to take seats. After they were arranged ona 
row of skins spread along the wall, a shy, meek, and pretty Moqui woman 
passed around a vase of water for drinking and a tray which contained something 
not unlike a bundle of blue wrapping paper. 

“Ts this to wipe our hands on?” inquired Aunt Maria, bringing her specta- 
cles to bear on the contents of the tray. 

“It smells like corn bread,” said Clara, 
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So it was. The corn of the Moquis is blue, and grinding does not destroy 
the color. The meal is stirred into a thin gruel and cooked by pouring over 
smooth, flat, heated stones, the light shining tissues being rapidly taken off and 
folded, and subsequently made up in bundles. 

The party made a fair meal off the blue wrapping paper. Then the meek- 
eyed woman reappeared, removed the dishes, returned once more, and looked fix- 
edly at Thurstane’s bloody sleeve. 

“Certainly!” said Aunt Maria. “Let her dress your arm. I have no doubt 
that unpretending woman knows more about surgery than all the men doctors in 
New York city. Let her dress it.” 

Thurstane partially threw off his coat and rolled up his shirt sleeve. Clara 
gave one glance at the huge white arm with the small crimson hole in it, and 
turned away with a thrill which was new to her. The Moqui woman washed the 
wound, applied a dressing which looked like chewed leaves, and put on a light 
bandage. 

“ Does it feel any better?” asked Aunt Maria eagerly. 

“Tt feels cooler,” said Thurstane. 

Aunt Maria looked as if she thought him very ungrateful for not saying that 
he was entirely well. 

“ An’ my no#e,” suggested Glover, turning up his lacerated proboscis, 

“ Yes, certainly ; your poor nose,” assented Aunt Maria. “Let the lady cure 
it.” 

The female surgeon fastened a poultice upon the tattered cartilage by passing 
a bandage around the skipper’s sandy and bristly head. 

“Works like a charm ’n’ smells like peach leaves,” snuffled the patient. 
“It’s where it’s handy to sniff at—that’s a comfort.” 

After muci: dumb show, arrangements were made for the night. One of the 
inner rooms was assigned to Mrs. Stanley and Clara, and another to Thurstane 
and Glover. Bedding, provisions, and some small articles as presents for the 
Moquis were sent up from the train by Coronado, 

But would the wagons, the animals, and the human members of the party be- 
low be safe during the night? Young as he was, and wounded as he was, 
Thurstane was so badgered by his army habit of incessant responsibility that he 
could not lie down to rest until he had visited the camp and examined personal- 
ly into probabilities of attack and means of defence. As he descended the stony 
path which scored the side of the butte, his anxiety was greatly increased by the 
appearance of a party of armed Moquis rushing like deer down the steep slope, 
as if to repel an attack, 
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Lunatics had not yet reached such depth of imbecility as to ride of their own free will nm California 
stages.—Bret Harte in “ The Luck of Roaring Camp," etc., p. 121. 
CAN imagine with what a shout of derision my audacious question will be 
received by those valiant travellers who have never been to the celebrated 
Valley ; but as I have just returned from my trip de rigueur to Yo Semite, and 
am now, thank fortune, comfortably quartered in a civilized hotel, I think it not 
unwise to tell a plain, unvarnished tale of what awaits the Yo Semite pilgrim ; 
for of the dozens of persons who have written about Yo Semite, I have never 
known one who gave anything like an accurate description of the perils and tor- 
tures attendant upon the journey thither. 

I have said the trip was de rigueur. No sooner do you announce to your 
friends in New York that you are going to California than they immediately cry 
out, “ Ah, then you will see the Yo Semite!” It reminds one of the old story 
of the Irish peasant: “Is it going to the United States ye are? Then would 
ye mind taking a parcel to me brother in Rio Janeiro?” 

I have known Californians who went to New York, and returned home with- 
out seeing the Adirondacks ; but wo betide the wandering Easterner if he seek 
the Pacific without bringing a trip to Yo Semite back with him! All along the 
railroad westward he is badgered with inquiries as to the probable data of his 
journey to Yo Semite; and when, after the long ride across the continent, he is 
received at last within the hospitable walls of one of San Francisco’s grand 
hotels, the first thing he receives is the card of the agent for Yo Semite, who en- 
closes a small map showing the three different modes of reaching the same. 
The newspapers in chronicling your arrival speak of your intention of visiting 
Yo Semite, and the first question asked by the persons to whom you have 
brought letters of introduction is—as the reader will naturally suppose—* When 
do you leave for Yo Semite?” It may cause you some surprise, perhaps, when 
you discover that they who live here have themselves never been to Yo Se- 
mite; but you naturally imagine that this is because they do not feel that great 
love for the beautiful which distinguishes your noble self; perhaps they have not 
the time, nor the money; in fact, you frame a thousand excuses for them, and it 
never once enters your head that it is because they don’t care to go. Of the 
scores of people I met in San Francisco only two or three had been to Yo Semite. 
But then there must have been insuperable obstacles in the way of their going, 
or they certainly would all have rushed in a body. Thrice happier 1! Thrice 
luckier I! Nothing stood in my way. Would something had! 

I must confess it was rather appalling to discover that of the three roads 
leading to the Valley, even the shortest required two days of staging and one 
whole day on horseback—before reaching the Earthly Paradise. The Mariposa 
road is admitted to have fifty miles of horseback trail; the Coulterville twenty- 
five ; that via Hardin’s and Chinese Camp only eighteen. I chose the last. 

I chose the last, being the shortest, because at Salt Lake City I had met 
Mrs. B., of Cambridge, Massachusetts. O Mrs. B. of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts ! having told me so much, why did you not tell me more? “I cried bitter 
tears,” said she with a shudder; “ but then I am not at all used to horseback ex- 
ercise ; are you?” “J ride as well as the generality of American women,” re- 
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plied I, with an air. “ Then perhaps you'll not suffer so terribly as I did. To 
me it was dreadful.” “ But does it pay you for the trouble—the Yo Semite?” 
“Yes,” said she, falteringly, “I1—I—chink—it does!” 

Now Mrs. B. of Cambridge, Massachusetts, if you had frankly told me what I 
am now sure you felt—and that is that you “ thought ” it “didn't ””’—you would 
have sincerely obliged the writer of this article, who, if the whole truth—or even 
part of it—had been told her, would have vigorously braved public opinion, the 
proud man’s contumely, the finger of scorn, the astonishment of her mother, the 
disgust of her artist cousin, and stayed severely away from the Yo Semite Val- 
ley. You are an honorable lady, Mrs. B.; but the mistaken enthusiasm which 
led you to exaggerate the good and lessen the ill of this Yo Semite journey is 
the same with you as with many other persons who have gone there and written 
or talked about the spot. 

I was informed by one of the few ladies who had been to the Valley, whom I 
met in San Francisco, that it was next to an impossib‘lity to accomplish the 
journey without arraying myself in a Bloomer costume. Pardon me that I 
recoiled at this. I feel that my charms are not so numerous that I can afford to 
lessen them by the adoption of this most ungraceful and unbecoming of dresses ; 
but when she assured me that it was almost a necessary precaution against be- 
ing thrown from the horse to ride astride, I saw at once that my time had come, 
and a Bloomer costume I must wear. The dressmaker to whom I applied had 
made others, and needed no instructions when I told her I was going to the Yo 
Semite. She carved me out a costume; but pardon me once more if I shrink 
from the task of describing it. It was simply hideous. “The larger the hat the 
better,” said my friend; and I remembered a “ flat” which I bought last year 
for Long Branch, but never used much because of the high winds getting under 
it and carrying it away. I drew it out of my trunk, and she pronounced it just 
the thing. It stuck out in front and poked out behind, and was tied down over 
the ears with a ribbon. Cotton gloves, which fitted as cotton gloves alone can 
fit, completed the outfit. 

I found that travellers cannot take baggage to Yo Semite. The stages are 
full of passengers, and have small accommodation for superfluous freight; and 
when you leave the stage and take to horses, the transportation of baggage is 
next to impossible. Everything is carried into the Valley on pack-mules, and 
travellers are frankly told by the agent that a small hand-bag is all that can be 
taken. “What, no linen—no clean dress? Nothing in the world for two 
weeks in summer, but a comb and a tooth-brush?” Even so. 

At my last breakfast at the Grand Hotel in San Francisco, prior to leaving by 
rail for Stockton and thence to Yo Semite, there entered the dining room and 
sat down opposite our party a very distinguished-looking Englishman, who, hear- 
ing us talking about Yo Semite, begged our pardons and wanted to know if we 
were going there. Superfluous question! Doesn't everybody go there? “A 
terrible trip,” said this English gentleman, when I answered in the affirmative, 
“ especially for ladies ; and you may take my word for it, it’s a trip that don’t pay.” 

Now wasn’t it absurd and offensive in that Englishman to talk in this dis- 
paraging manner about one of our country’s grandest sights? Might as well 
say that Bunker Hill Monument didn’t pay, or that Niagara was only fit to run 
a saw-mill. Like as not one of those mean Englishmen who go home and write 
books about this “ blarsted country,” after Squire Jones has done them the honor 
to ask them to dinner with him. Should we allow this prejudiced creature to 
influence our judgment, upset our well-laid plan, and cast a slur upon the na- 
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tional honor, represented in this instance by the Yo Semite Valley? No. Pa- 
triotism forbade it. Besides, our tickets were bought and paid for, and the 
agent wouldn’t have taken them back at any price. 

We arrived at Stockton in the evening, and strolled out for a walk. Stock- 
ton, you will observe, is the starting point for the Yo Semite. 1f you don’t know 
that before you get there, you will soon discover it. The leading hotel is the 
Yo Semite House. Be very sure I stopped there. I was stricken with the Yo 
Semite fever. I was enthusiastic over the prospect of what was before me. I 
wanted to commune with Nature. 

A short walk in the town revealed the fact that there was an Insane Asylum 
there. Can this have any connection with its being the returning point for Yo 
Semite tourists? There were also a large number of runners for the different 
stage lines. These persons asked questions with an easy familiarity which was 
delightful ; and recommended different routes with noise and persistency enough 
to disgust a New York hack-driver. 

The stages all leaving at 6 o’clock, we were pounded awake at 4 and sum- 
moned to breakfast. What the flies left of the meal was very dirty and dis- 
gusting. Sick at the very outset, myself and the other idiots went out- 
side. The air there was sweet and refreshing. While we waited, the rival stage 
drew up. It was already fuli of Chinese, Irish, Italians, and Mexicans, who were 
going—not to Yo Semite (fas si bé¢es)—but to different stations in the moun- 
tains—to mines, to fruit ranches, to vineyards, wineshops, and other queer places 
up in the wonderful Sierras. They all seemed jolly; the Chinese with their pig- 
tails wrapped around their heads and their queer shoes dangling on. their feet, 
tucked themselves away in incredibly small places; the Italians swearing Per 
Bacco and the Mexicans Caraméa, their driver’s whip-lash snaps like a pistol- 
shot; and so good-by to them. 

Our own stage comes rattling up a minute later. It is soon full of tourists— 
not a business person among us. Oh, what fun we are going to have! Here is 
a young couple from Chicago; a pretty girl is the young wife, with dreamy eyes 
and raven hair eked out with a monstrous chignon that begins at her very brow 
and ends somewhere between her shoulder-blades. She will have trouble with 
that before she gets to Yo Semite; even the least experienced of us can see 
that; but nothing can be serious with us. We are all youngish persons, gay, 
healthful, and bound for the Yo Semite Valley. 

Pretty soon the sun’s rays begin to fall heavily. There is not a breath of air 
stirring. The road is level as yet, but the dust is dreadful. I had heard of the 
dust of California roads, but this surpasses belief. It would be an impossibility 
for any road in an Eastern State to be so dusty, try as it might, for its soil is no- 
where parched with a six months’ drought. California ladies have told me that 
they have seen their husbands come home after stage rides so begrimed with 
dust that neither the wives of their bosoms nor the mothers who bore them 
could recognize the wanderers, I tried to talk to my companion in the stage; I 
was choked by the dust. Conversation was impossible. A fence six feet from 
the stage window was invisible behind the dust cloud. I put my head gasping 
out of the window to see the driver. He was gone; so were the horses. The 
crack of the whip was still heard, and some locomotive power was impelling us 
forward ; but through the dust who should say what it was? The features of 
my companions grew indistinguishable through the layers upon layers which 
gathered upon their once ruddy faces; the jet-black waterfall of the Chicago 
bride miraculously turned white after the fashion of the prisoner of Chillon; and 
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more than that—it began to wobble. But if the wobbling had been confined to 
waterfalls alone, never, oh never, should this plaint have been penned. The 
wobbling very soon became general, universal, annoying, painful, intolerable, 
maddening! We had left the few miles of level road which beguile the traveller 
on leaving Stockton, and were now ascending the foot-hills. And our troubles 
were but begun. At Chinese Camp some of our passengers got out to go by 
another route. We also got out, for here we changed stages. We left the de- 
cent coach which took us up at Stockton, and were now ensconced in a hard, 
lumbering, springless, unpainted fiend (I am satisfied this wagon was a thing of 
feeling, and chuckled in every one of its rusty bolts and creaked in all its ugly 
joints at the pain it caused us), and were thumped along at the pace of lunatics 
over the stony ascent. Past deserted mining towns with their dried-up sluices 
and ruined huts; past Chinese and Chinese and yet again Chinese, and after 
that Chinese out of all whooping; Chinese gambling, and Chinese mining and 
irrigating and planting, and finally—oh, would it be believed in the Celestial 
Kingdom ?—past Chinese on horseback. ° 

And we picked up a jolly little Italian with his wife and babies. He was 
chatty and merry, and smelt of onions and wore gold rings in his ears. He had 
been in California ten years, he told us, and had been back to Italy twice. We 
dropped him at his ranch, a dirty place, but running wild with luscious grapes. 
His babies were lifted down by an Italian youth of olive skin and midnight eyes, 
who was clad in picturesque tatters, and greeted the new-comers with a musical 
holla! <A neighbor of the same nationality devotes his time and acres to raising 
onions—and such onions! As large as a muskmelon, and with an odor propor- 
tionate to their size. May they never make the trip eastward, by sea or over- 
land. 

We try our best to enjoy life. Along the road we stop at ranches and buy 
delicious fruit at moderate prices. The scenery is wild and grand; the air is 
pure and sweet; the fruit we buy is so ripe and juicy that it fairly melts in the 
mouth. Isn’t this a delightful picture?’ This is what all tourists write about. 
Now the truth is, that the possession of these things—even no further than this 
on our journey—is scarcely noticed. After this Yo Semite trip is all over, and 
you try to find some excuse for yourself for having been such a ninny as to run 
sheep-like where the other sheep bells tinkled, then you remember that those 
ranches where the fruit was sold were luxuriant, the fruit was delicious, the view 
of the mountains grand. At present you are coated with dust, your eyes are 
smarting, your tongue is clogged, your hair is caked, your limbs are sore, your 
flesh is inflamed, you want to go home, And this is only the first day, over the 
best part of the road, and in the stage. What will it be when it comes to the 
“trail” and the “pack” and the “horseback ” part of it ? 

At 10 o’clock on the night of the first day (having been jolted since 6 o'clock 
in the morning) we pulled up supperless at Garrote. Here, for the first time in 
the journey so far, we get food which is eatable, even palatable. The cook isa 
Chinaman, the landlady French, and the landlord a Boston man. “We must 
leave at 4 o'clock,” the driver says, as we creep wearily and painfully to bed. 
“Oh, very well, just as you say; I'll get up at midnight if you desire it; only— 
I thought this was a pleasure trip.” 

These satires were uttered by the wag of our party, who fondly hoped—as did 
we all—that now we had got to a haven, we could at least have a full night's 
sleep there. What an insane belief this was we found out very thoroughly be- 
fore the trip was over. The comfort of passengers is just the last thing consid- 
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ered on the Yo Semite journey. I never was a galley slave, and have no very 
clear idea of what their special grievance is ; but if they—or any other man— 
are or is treated worse than stage-drivers, landlords, horses, and coaches treat 
pleasure-seeking people ex route to Yo Semite, all I can say is, Alas, poor 
Galley! 

At 4 o’clock we were up and off. The only thing that was really and unmis- 
takably delicious in all this trip was the morning air. O sweet pine breezes, 
how I wish I could have taken some of you home in my pocket, as school-chil- 
dren do lollipops from a party. O odorous atmosphere, how good you did 
smell! It is gratifying to me to remember that I sniffed up as much of you as [ 
possibly could, and opened my mouth as wide as it would go, and swallowed you 
whole. 

We left Garrote 2 mile or so behind, and until we reached Big Gap the road 
was endurable enough. This was lucky, because we were so sore and stiff from 
the previous day’s ride that a repetition so early the next morning would have 
probably killed us. The youhg bride’s waterfall, too, had acted yesterday ina 
very undignified manner from the merciless jolting it received. It wobbled and 
wiggled and shot off hair-pins, and finally settled, a sticky mass, somewhere in 
the region of her left ear. She giggled as it wiggled, and clapped her hand to 
her head and vowed that it was too bad! and that she was going to shave her 
head like the Chinese, you see if she didn’t! But this was her honeymoon, you 
understand, when it is hard not to be looking one’s prettiest. So out she came 
on the second morning still bearing the waterfall triumphant, though it flapped 
like a pendant flag through lack of the needful pins. Presently the road began 
to grow worse, then worse; then—* Oh, driver, stop! let me get out and walk ! 
Oh, do go slowly !”—a chorus from inside. The brute, unmindful, tears madly on 
—jolting over rocks, goading his horses down the hollows only to run up the op- 
posite side at an insane gallop, sending the battered inmates to the roof, where 
their heads are banged and beaten; around jutting and dangerous precipices, 
where one inch too near the edge will pitch the stage, crashing through pines, 
to destruction. One passenger—an interesting lumberman from Maine, whose 
fifteen years’ exploits in California, as he related them to us, would make a curi- 
ous and fascinating clapter—remembers when a stage did tip over from reckless 
driving. Not verylongago. Stage broken all to smash, and a lady killed. This 
is cheerful, Will it be likely to do so some more? Not impossible. Bang! 
bang! over rocks and stones. Up we go to the roof, and then down we are 
crushed on the hard-as-iron seats. The bride from Chicago pays no more atten- 
tion to her waterfall. Let it flap, let it fly, let it tumble off; she is reckless, 
poor soul, with suffering. Even yesterday her hysterical laughter as she was 
flung about the stage broke now and then intoa shriek; but to-day it is the 
shriek without the laugh. She isin agony. Great black rings show themselves 
under her eyes, drops of cold sweat break out on her forehead, her hands ner 
vously clutch the window straps; she supplicates with tears to be allowed to get 
out—to be left upon the road. She is sea-sick as well as sore, and in truth we 
are all in a pitiable plight, and nobody but ourselves, and other travelled mon- 
keys who have endured this style of tail-cutting, to blame for it. And only to 
think that the worst is yet to come. O Mrs. B., of Cambridge, Mass., no won- 
der you cried bitter tears! O distinguished Englishman at the Grand Hotel, in 
sooth it does not pay! 

But this is premature. How do we know it does not pay? We have not 


seen the Valley yet. The Valley will repay us for all, the stage-driver says, as 
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he stops to water his horses. This is the first sign of human feeling we have 
discovered in this brutal driver who took us from Chinese Camp to Hardin’s. 
If this should meet the eye of the stage-driver with the long German name who 
drove us to Hardin’s from Chinese Camp, he is requested to accept my compli- 
ments and those of the rest of the party in his coach, and the assurance that the 
universal verdict of all assembled was that he is the vilest brute that ever drove 
a horse. 

During the respite afforded by the watering of the horses some good souls, 
who still entertain the fallacious idea that we shall be repaid for all when we get 
into the Valley, try to amuse the rest by relating threadbare stories similar to 
those in vogue at sea in like distressing circumstances. The standard joke at 
sea is the sailor’s mock remedy for sea-sickness—the bit of pork tied to a string. 
The standard joke in the stage-coach is the anecdote about Mr. Greeley and 
Hank Monk the driver. Everybody has heard it; no matter, everybody must 
hear it again. Probably you, reader, have read it; be assured that trifling cir- 
cumstance shall not deter me from relating it to you here. 

To be brief, I will say that once upon a time Mr. Greeley set out for a trip 
over the mountains, having for driver a celebrated character, by name Hank 
Monk. Perfectly aware of the dreadful condition of the road over which they 
were travelling, this driver, with a consideration which his confréres would do 
well to employ, drove along for some miles at a slow and deliberate pace. 
Knowing that he had a lecture engagement to meet, Mr. Greeley called out to 
the driver that he should be glad to get ona little faster, as he had to be ata 
certain town at a certain hour. ‘ Oh, very well,” cried Hank Monk, firing off 
the pistol-shot in his whip-cord: “just keep your seat, Mr. Greeley, and 1’ll get 
you there in time.” Off they flew at a thundering gait, rattling over the stones, 
bumping into ruts, while the unhappy Mr. Greeley was shaken about in the 
coach like an undignified inanimate object ; his venerable spectacles broken, his 
revered hat thrown off his head, his white locks left waving in the dusty wind. 
In vain he cried for mercy; the die was cast; Hank Monk was inexorable. 
“Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley,” was his derisive shout; “I'll get you there in 
time.” Whether alive or dead, he said not; and nearer dead than alive, he got 
him there in time. 

This is the story in its simple form. It has variations, like a fantasia for 
pianoforte. One of the most incredible is that Mr. Greeley afterwards pre- 
sented Hank Monk with a watch, with the famous but futile injunction inscribed 
upon it. Another and the most amusing is the recital of the change in deferen- 
tial address which took place between driver and passenger by reason of this 
incident ; for when the distinguished editor entered the stage he was “ Mr. 
Greeley,” with all honor from the driver, and the driver in turn was plain 
“ Hank”; but when he got out the editor was plain “ Horace” in a patronizing 
tone, and the driver was “ Mr. Monk!” 

But our horses have been watered long before this, and our tortures have 
again begun. Bang! bang! “Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley!” shouts the 
facetious-minded. And that of all things is just now the most impossible. 

Hail, log cabin! Relief has come at last. Here is where we drop the 
stage, and take the horses. We have dinner here. This is Hodgden’s. The 
three principal stations on this route form an unpleasant alliterative trio—Har- 
din’s, Hodgden’s, and Hutchings’s. Fancy a Briton tackling all these at once. 
Perhaps that was the reason the distingué Englishman—but no! he went the 
other way, with its “ Mariposa,” its “ Hornitas,” and other liquid Spanish sta- 
tions. Pardon, Monsieur [ Anglais. 
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The dinner is execrable at Hodgden’s. It is composed of salt beef, cold 
beans, watery potatoes, and boiling tea, as weak as hot. We pay the same price 
for it, however, as we do for the delicious dinner at the Grand Hotel in “ Frisco; ” 
and indeed log-cabin accommodations in the mountains are more expensive (to 
tourists) than the finest quarters in yon city shut in behind its Golden Gate. 
And how we all wish we were there! “Vot’s the hodds?” questions our 
wag. “ But we are not ’appy,” is the doleful reply. 

Dinner over, we mount our steeds—sorry brutes, who look at us with eyes of 
sullen reproach. I must confess they are badly treated. Not the slightest po- 
liteness is shown even the most aged of them. 

At first the change from the stage to the horse is pleasant. At least you can 
now regulate your own miseries, and need no longer be a poor thing beaten and 
banged by a merciless stage-driver without remorse. This is your theory. It 
is groundless. Ferguson now takes the place of the stage-driver and becomes 
the Avenger. The reader will scarcely ask me who Ferguson the Avenger is. 
He is the guide. All guides are Fergusons since the Innocents went Abroad, 
and The Only Twain returned to chronicle their Pilgrimage. Boniface is a 
landlord, Jehu is a hack-driver, Ferguson is a guide. So be it. 

Ferguson is a Mexican born in California, and as graceful and as handsome 
as a picture. No mistake about this. He’d be a fortune fora painter, with his 
tawny, smooth skin tingling with red on the cheeks, his scarlet lips, his white 
teeth, his profusion of blackest hair. His other name is Manuel, and he has 
never been away from these mountains. He has never seen a steamboat, nora 
railroad, nor a city. He wants to do so very much. So do we all just at that 


minute. 
Particularly the bride from Chicago. She moans, she weeps, she bends her 


poor battered head down upon the horse’s neck for relief. Her waterfall is gone 
—whither we know not. On investigation we find Ferguson has it. It drop- 
ped off in the trail, and he thought her head was coming off, but picking it up 
found she was only painlessly scalped. Without joking, this poor creature’s 
condition is very alarming. We are afraid she will have to be left behind. Het 
husband is sick. Everybody is sick andsore. Poor idiots, wandering on horse- 
back over these mountain fastnesses, we all get what we deserve for coming ! 

Ferguson does not want to alarm us, but says if we don’t hurry up we won’t 
get to Hamilton’s (another H !) at Tamarack Flat to-night. That will be bad, as 
there is not a single habitation between us and that place. To increase our 
discomforts, night falls early and a heavy mountain rain sets in. We are 
drenched and weary—oh, so weary! We let the reins fall over the horse’s neck. 
He follows the trail of his own free-will, and has such an affectionate regard for 
the blazes, that he scrubs us up against the trees to our infinite discomfort. 
Another pleasing diversion takes place. Ferguson is driving a pack-mule 
heavily laden ; and with the obstinacy of its race, every ten minutes or so it runs 
off and has to be followed on the keen gallop by Ferguson, hallooing and shout- 
ing, and using the rope about his horse’s neck for a whip, driving it back into 
the path. All our horses being accustomed to drive mules, they all turn out 
and gallop after the offender, causing their weary riders to perform involuntary 
circus feats which bring tears to their eyes. 

At Tamarack Flat the experienced Hamilton is ready—he is ready every time 
every saddle train arrives, for he knows the state the arrivers will be in—and he 
lifts the poor tourist-women off their horses. Our limbs are paralyzed. Some 
of us are barely alive; the bride from Chicago has swooned. The good wife 
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Hamilton does all she can.for us. She offers wine—she rubs us with whiskey ; 
and at last all of us—men, women, and children, married and unmarried, friends 
and total strangers—lie down in the one only room which composes their cabin, 
and pass the night in blissful disregard of civilization and modesty at once. 
A propos—lest the reader might forget it, I wish to again remind him here that 
this is a pleasure trip. 

We are up betimes in the morning, and quaff again the delicious mountain 
air. Time to be off! The rumor is that we shall get to Hutchings’s (in the 
Valley) at noon. Another episode. A rival Ferguson, runner for the other 
route and the other Valley hotel, makes us more unhappy than we have 
hitherto been by aspersions on the fair fame of Hutchings, the host of the hotel 
to which we are bound. Hutchings, according to Ferguson No. 2, is a villain 
who starves his guests, and puts them into beds already habited by another 
genus. The road over which we are to pass is more dangerous, rockier, more 
mountainous, more unendurable than any we have seen. These are reassuring 
tidings to people in our demoralized condition. Ferguson No. 1 denies the as- 
persions of No. 2, and together they have it hot and heavy. Meantime, 
to horse! There are only ten miles more of this torture left. At least so 
we are told by one party; another says there are fifteen. In San Francisco we 
were told that the whole distance on horseback (of which we have come already 
considerably more than ten miles) was but eighteen. Doctors and mountaineers 
disagree. At length an astute person settles it. “It may be eighteen miles 
measuring as the bird flies, but as you don’t go that way, you'll find it’s about 
double.” No; not being birds, we don’t go that way; that is, we are not birds 
unless geese are birds. 

And now begins the weary trudge again. Oh, positively we shall never live 
through it. We are obliged to be lifted from our horses every two or three miles, 
and placed under the shade of trees to rest. The sun creeps higher and higher. 
It pours its burning rays upon our aching heads, for we are again mounted. The 
pack-mule runs away; we all run with unpleasant regularity after it, our horses 
trotting like trip-hammers, and beating the very breath out of our bodies. And 
so on and on and on we go. Eight miles! It is eighty! At length we reach 
the precipice which is to conduct us into the Valley. 


(I have requested the printer to leave a blank space here. I think it will be 
more eloquent than words.) 


Also here, to represent the dreary period of suffering which elapsed after we 
began the steep descent of the precipice, and until we reached the goal of our 
hopes—Hutchings’s Hotel. 

We do get there at last—all things have an end. But the night has fallen 
again; we should have reached Hutchings’s at noon, but were not able. At any 
rate, here we are. Our sufferings are at an end now. And to-morrow shall 
burst upon our enchanted eyes the glorious sight whose beauty is to atone for 
all. Meantime we are too paralyzed to stir; Hutchings lifts us off our horses— 
inert masses of what were once tolerably strong-minded and particularly strong- 
bodied women. Hutchings pours wine down our throats. He tells us we are 
doing well, as most ladies faint. Mrs. Hutchings rubs us with whiskey; this 
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feels good except in places where the skin is gone; then itmakes us moan. We 
have not strength enough left to squirm.* 

The dawn breaks in the morning of the next day, and, shining red as fire 
through the pine knots of the log-cabin where Hutchings dwells, strikes our 
leaden eyelids and bids us arise. Reluctantly we do so. This is the end of our 
wanderings. Here is the great prize to obtain a view of which we have come so 
many weary miles. Now we are to be repaid for all. We make a hurried toilet, 
and as quickly as our stiffened limbs wi]l permit, we drag out to see the view 
which shall awe us, shall make us lose our identity, shall cause us to feel as 
though we were in the spirit land.” f 

And what do we see? Tall rocks, a few tall trees, a high and narrow water- 
fall, a pretty little river! No more, A lovely natural scene, I grant you; but 
oh! where in this broad and beautiful land of ours are not lovely natural scenes 
the rule? Words cannot tell the feeling of cold despair which came over me 
and all our party as we looked about us. Was it for this we had so suffered! 
O Englishman, Englishman, how painfully correct was your report! In truth 
and very truth, it does not pay. 

We never rallied from that first impression. 

“ But that stone wall is nearly a mile high.” 

It may be so, but it does not look it; and if it did, the stars are higher, and, 
thank God, the stars shine at home! 

“That waterfall is eleven times higher than Niagara.” 

Indeed ! it looks like a fireman’s hose playing over the top of Stewart’s store. 

And then we learn to our dismay, that to see anything more than this in the 
Valley we have got to mount those unhappy brutes again, and, with Ferguson 
tagging at our heels at an exorbitant price daily, make trips as dangerous and 
as perilous, as rocky and as unpleasant in every way as that which with so much 
difficulty we have just now accomplished! In the house there is neither amuse- 
ment nor comfort. We are dirty, sick, sore, and miserable, and at night, as we 
creep heartsick to bed, we can think of nothing but—the Yo Semite Fall, the Bri- 
dal Veil, El Capitan, the Cathedral Rocks? MVo/ Of the weary distance which 
lies between us and civilization. 

But we try to make the best of it, once there. “Let’s say it does pay,” says 
the jolly Tapley of our party. “ Yes, let’s sit on the banks of this lovely river.” 
We do so. A companionable but not welcome watersnake does so also, and we 
leave him in possession. Try again. There is an Indian camp beside Hutch- 
ings’s. It looks romantic from this point. Let us get nearer. A vile stench 
greets us. These filthy wretches found a dead horse yesterday, and are now eat- 
ing some of its carcass. There is one of the poor brute’s legs with mud-be- 
grimed hoof still hanging to it. Its entrails and other parts are strung out in 
the sun to dry for future eating ; the black blood drips to the ground as a dog 
gnaws them greedily, until driven off by an Indian woman who is unwilling to 
share such a luxury. It will not do to approach these people too closely; they 

* It must not be supposed that the women alone suffered. The men were almost as bad. Mr. Greeley 
visited Yo Semite eleven years ago, when he was at the zenith of his physical strength ; but read in what a 
condition he was, as told by Hutchings himself in his palavering ‘‘ Guide ”’ : 

* The mule he rode was considered the hardest trotting brute in America; and Mr. G. (not the mule) be- 
ing somewhat corpulent, there was but little unabrased cuticle left him. Arriving at the hotel after midnight» 
he was lifted from his saddle, and at his own request put supperless to bed. A little after noon the same 


day, having speaking engagements to fill, he started back without even seeing the lake, or the great sights on 
the main river.” 


t These phrases are quoted from divers authorities ; any one who has read about the Yo Semite will rec- 
ognize these old acquaintances. 
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are covered with vermin. Their copper skins are black as soot in spots; this 
is caked dirt, pure and simple. They are clad in the discarded tatters of civili- 
zation ; and how tattered the discarded garment of the Sierra Nevada mountain- 
eer is, no one can know who has not seen. The consequence is that the sight 
of these people so near a pleasure resort is an offence to decency. Indian men 
loll under the trees playing cards for silver coin. They glare at us as we ap- 
proach. It is easy to see that these people (although Ferguson assured us they 
were “tame’’) would have no humanitarian scruples about waging a war of ex- 
termination against the whites if they had but the power. 

While the men play cards and loaf under the shade of trees, the women sit 
in the broiling sun and grind acorns, beating them between heavy stones into 
the finest powder. These acorns ground to meal furnish the only food these 
poor creatures can rely on during winter; and to gather them and dispute their 
possession with the hogs is the work of the Indian women. That is, it is one 
part of their work, for that all work is done by Indian women is an old story. 
Manhood od/ige / 

By another day some of us are well enough to mount again and beyin our 
search after Beauty. We find an occasional rattlesnake, unlimited fatigue, and 
the tombstone of a man who was kicked to death by his horse. The trips are 
very wearying, the scenery very grand, very beautiful, but we are in no condition 
to enjoy it. Wenever get in such condition, and the universal verdict with us 
is that if every one of the waterfalls in Yo Semite were magnified, every one of 
its granite domes were an Olympus, if its rivers were the Rhine, and its valley 
the fairy gardens of Versailles, the sight of it would not repay one for the suffer- 
ing involved in getting to it. And the plain truth is that nine out of ten who 
visit Yo Semite think this, but they will not say what they think. Some people, 
it is true, never have an opinion of their own, but parrot-like repeat the refrain 
which has been set them to sing. You remember in the pages of Most Glorious 
Twain the ugly little girl they saw in the Holy Land, and frank Mark’s aston- 
ishment at everybody’s bawling out in chorus, “ What Madonna-like beauty !” 
He knew there was an explanation. He afterward found the keynote. It was 
struck in Old Grimes’s (Dead) Book on the Holy Land. So with the Yo Se- 
mite. “I felt awed !—the spirit land—losing your own identity.” 

O travelled monkey! Dare to tell the truth, why do you not? Because 
you are afraid some other travelled monkey will say you “can’t appreciate” the 
scenery which it makes your head ache to look at, and your bones ache to get 
at. Because you are a coward, or because you know you have made an idiot of 
yourself, and flung away your money by handfuls, and endured the tortures of 
purgatory ; and you are ashamed to confess yourself so easily taken in and done 
for—man of the world that you are. But I am only a woman, and I confess all. 

At the end of three days, homesick, and above all physically sick, we con- 
clude te go home. Hutchings is deeply chagrined at this. As he helps us 
mount he says with an injured air, “ Oh, that’s the way! people come here and 
then they go right away again. TZhey never stay long enough!” And this 
truth, told by the person whose interest it is to say the reverse, is the very best 
testimony that people in general who go there are unhappy, and dissatisfied, and 
disappointed. If it were not so, they would stay. But nobody stays longer than 
he feels he must, in deference to the certain opinions that have influenced him to 
come here. Artists stay ; but they work hard to hasten their day of deliverance 
One I met there made one complete sketch in colors for every day he stayed. I 
hope he will get a good price for his work when he gets back to Boston, 
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I can truly say that I never in my life saw a more miserable set of people 
than the poor candle-moth tourists who were gathered this summer in the Yo 
Semite Valley. The bride from Chicago was stretched in her rough bed alarm- 
ingly ill, and no physician nearer than civilization, which seemed so far that we 
surely must all die before we got back to it. Her husband, who had gone to see 
Mirror Lake, fell off his horse in a swoon, and lay there for six hours till help 
came. He was got home with difficulty. The only people who really seemed to 
enjoy themselves were the clergymen, who gather there in force every summer. 
These blessed men lead such sedentary lives, such hard treadmill lives for the 
most part, that they do revel in the open air, the grand views, the freedom of the 
Yo Semite trip. Then, too, they love nature more than we of the work-day 
world, I think; and therefore all the more eloquent was the confession of a 
Methodist minister who was one in our returning party in the stage, and who 
told me that he had made the long trip across the Desert of Sahara, riding six 
hundred miles on camel-back. He was enthusiastic about the loveliness of the 
Valley ; “but,” said he, as we crawled in to breakfast at Knight’s Ferry, having 
been thundered up and started off at two in the morning to oblige the stage- 
driver, who wanted to get ahead of a rival, “ / forgot all about Yo Semite while I 
was in that stage /” 

He was apparently a noble and lovely man, and he greatly mitigated the sor- 
rows of our journey by his pleasant words and gentle ways. 

There was one lady in the returning stage who scorned the insinuation that 
the game at Yo Semite was not worth the cost of the candle in bruised limbs, 
abraded skins, and perhaps more serious ailments. She was from New York, 
and was a tall and scrawny demoiselle of uncertain age, who varied the monoto- 
ny of the trip by spouting Shakespeare put of one window and singing “I’m 
Bound to be a Butcher” out of the other. She was the travelled monkey of her 
admiring friends in the East. She was going to have her photograph taken in 
her Bloomer costume and her eye-glasses, and send it home to be worshipped. 
She scoffed at scoffers. Why, such heretic sentiments as these would detract 
from the value of her glowing report! How could she gloat over her meek stay- 
at-home friends, saying, “I have been awed—thou hast not been awed; I have 
lost my identity—you have not lost your identity,” if reports derogatory to the 
value of such experience were to be put into circulation in this ruthless manner ? 

To California women who think nothing of jumping astride an unbroken 
horse and riding him bareback, the trip to Yo Semite presents few hardships. I 
refer to women who live in the mountain towns, for California city women are, 
like most city women, dainty and delicate. Very few of these visit Yo Semite, 
believe me. For desk-tied students, for pale, cough-racked clergymen, for ar- 
tists who want to paint pretty pictures which will be sure to find sale, the trip to 
Yo Semite will be a joy forever; but for women—or even for ordinary men—to 
run a race for pleasure by mounting a hard-trotting mule and trotting over 
cloud-topped mountains to this Valley, is to declare themselves, as Bret Harte 
expresses it, very low down indeed in the depths of imbecility. 

The bride from Chicago, I have since been informed, was removed from the 
Valley with much difficulty, and was obliged to be placed immediately in the 
hands of a surgeon, who is able to relieve her ailings with the appliances of sci- 
ence; but she will never be czred so long as she breathes the breath of this life, 
Her case is the same as that of many others. Some are not permanently in- 
jured, but I have heard of no one who got off quite scot-free. ‘ You'll feel it for 
a month” cried a San Francisco gentleman to a party of Yo Seinite tourists who 
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stood on the deck of the steamer bound for Stockton. But they were people 
from St. Louis, and felt the awful warning conveyed in these ponderous words 
from Hutchings’s “ Guide”: 

“ Few would go to California and have the courage on their return to say 
they had not been to Yo Semite.” 

Unwilling to be placed under the ban along with reprehensible Few, they per- 
sist in making the trip, and go through the customary suffering in consequence. 

The journey across the Plains is one that every traveller should take. The 
scenery, as viewed from the observation car, is grand, and costs nothing in the 
way of bruises, sprains, or torn flesh. The prairie dogs, the antelope, the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians who swoop upon every train, and invariably beg for 
“two bits” (neither more nor less); the first view of Chinese in tremendous 
number, the Mormon territory, the soldiers’ camps, the sage deserts, the towns 
built of canvas—all these are the freshest of novelties. Thenat the end there is 
San Francisco—most curious and interesting of towns—with its cold summer 
breezes which compelled me to buy and to wear a seal-skin, fur-lined jacket in 
July! Also there is Sacramento, capital of the State, and the superior of San 
Francisco in beauty of its private residences. There are numerous other towns 
with names of mellifluous beauty—Vallejo, San José, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Go to all these ; spend your money freely in California, for they need it, times 
being hard, and it is better, more fraternal, to give your money to California 
than to Europe; go to any of the mountain towns where the railroad stops (the 
railroad, from end to end, is in splendid condition) ; but don’t go to the Geysers, 
don’t go to Lake Tahoe, don’t go to Yo Semite—in short, never ride of your own 
free-will in a California stage. 

OLIVE LOGAN, 








PLAYING BEGGARS. 


66 ET us pretend we are two beggars.” No, 
Be: For beggars are im something, something bad! 
You know they are, because Papa says so, 
And Papa when he calls them that looks mad: 
You should have seen him, how he frown’d, one day, 
When Mamma gave his wedding-coat away.” 


“ Well, now he can’t get married any more, 
Because he has no wedding-coat to wear. 
But that poor ragged soldier at the door 
Was starved to death in prison once somewhere, 
And shot dead somewhere else, and it was right 
To give him coats—because he had to fight. 


“ Now let’s be beggars.” “Theyre im—posters. Yes, 
That’s what they are, im—posters: and that means 
Rich people, for they all ave rich, I guess, 
Richer than we are, rich as Jews, or queens, 
And ¢hey’re just playing beggars when they cry-——” 
“ Then let us play like they do, you and I.” 





PLAYING BEGGARS. 


“ Well, we’ll be rich and wear old naughty clothes.” 
“ But they’re wof rich. If they were rich they’d buy 
All the fine horses at the fairs and shows 
To give to General Grant. I'll ¢e/7 you why: 
Once when the rebels wanted to kill all 
The men in this wor/d—he let Richmond fall! 


“ That broke them up! I like the rebels, though, 
Because they have the curliest kind of hair. 
One time, so many years and years ago, 
I saw one over in Kentucky there. 
It show’d me such a shabby sword and said 
It wanted to cut off—Somebody’s head ! 


“ But—do play beggar. You be one; and, mind, 
Shut up one eye, and get all over dust, 
And say this: 
‘ Lady, be so very kind 
As to give me some water. Well, I must 
Rest on your step, I think, ma’am, for a while— 
I’ve walked full twenty if I’ve walked one mile. 


“Lady, this is your little girl, I know: 

She is a beautiful child—and just like you ; 
You look too young to be her mother, though. 
This handsome boy is like his father, too ; 

The gentleman was he who passed this way 
And look’d so cross ?—so pleasant I shou/d say. 


**¢ But trouble, Lady, trouble puts me wrong. 
Lady, I’m sure you'll spare a dress or two— 
You look so stylish. (Oh, if 1 was strong.) 
And shoes? Yours are too small. I need them new. 
The money—thank you. Now, you have some tea, 
And flour and sugar, you’ll not miss for me? 


“* Ah, I forgot to tell you that my house 
Was burn’d last night. My baby has no bread, 
And I’m as poor, ma’am, as a cellar mouse. 
My husband died once; my grandmother’s dead ; 
She was a good soul (but she’s gone, that’s true— 
You have some coffee, madam ?)—so are you.’” 


Oh, it’s too long. I can’t say half of that. 
I'll not be an im—poster, anyhow. 
(But I should like to give one my torn hat, 
So I could get a prettier one, just now.) 
They’re worse than Christians, ghosts, or—anything ! 
Ill play that I’m a great man or a king.” 
SARAH M. B. PIaTT. 





PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS IN CINCINNATI. 


HILE all schools of art are honorably represented in the collections of 
pictures in Cincinnati, there are more examples from the studios of the 

German painters than from those of any other nation. This fact is peculiar to the 
“(Queen City of the West,” as she is justly called, for in most of the galleries in 
New York and the East there is a preponderance of French and Belgian pictures. 

It would be a curious, and might be an instructive inquiry, to ascertain why 
there should be this diversity of taste between New York and Cincinnati, for 
example. In all outward things they bear that resemblance general to cities in 
the Northern States. Both places have about the same relative number of na- 
tives and foreigners, with this difference, that, while the entire inhabited globe 
has contributed to people the metropolis, the strangers in Cincinnati are princi- 
pally German. Yet it is not due to this fact that most of the picture buyers have 
passed by Paris and Belgium, and crossed the Rhine in search of their art treas- 
ures, for nearly all these gentlemen are Americans, 

One reason for the presence of German art in Cincinnati may be found in 
the fact that when the Diisseldorf collection was sold many of its choice pic- 
tures found lodgment here, where, like the seed we read of in the parable, they 
fell upon good ground and multiplied greatly. Then Whittredge and other artists 
went from Cincinnati to study in Diisseldorf, and from time to time selected good 
pictures and sent them home. And so those mutual friendly relations that grow 
up between artist and art lover were extended, until in the German ateliers the 
name of Cincinnati was a household word; and after a while the people of that 
city became aware that they possessed more of the best pictures of the famous 
German painters than any city in Europe. 

Why the taste of the Eastern public has so emphatically declared its prefer- 
ence for the modern art of France, and especially that which is mostly imitative, 
is a question | will not discuss here, beyond the suggestion that it is due per- 
haps to the intimate relations of the seacoast with the French capital, and that 
there appears to be a mutual sympathy of tastes, which is evident in the dra- 
matic art as well as in that of the painter. Offenbach and Sardou, Toulmouche 
and the author of “ L’Almée,” are equally popular in Paris and New York. 

My object in this article is to describe some of these pictures in Cincinnati, 
and I doubt not that my readers will be as pleasantly surprised as I was to 
find that these large collections of the highest and rarest works of art have 
been gathered in the West. And perhaps it wiil not be out of place to add that 
nowhere will the art-loving visitor meet with more discreet appreciation, refined 
culture, and dignified hospitality than in Cincinnati. 

The collection of pictures which possesses in the most marked way the 
character I have noted, is that of Mr. Joseph Longworth. This gentleman is 
the son of the celebrated Nicholas Longworth, who was an earnest, generous 
friend to art and artists, and who was, as well, in all manly, gentle things and 
public enterprises, one of the distinguished men of the land. The visitor jour- 
neying to the residence of the present Mr. Longworth, if he be a stranger in 
Cincinnati, will meet with an unexpected pleasure ; for he will pass out from the 
smoke of the city upon a range of hills which extend in all directions, where 
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Nature seems to have achieved her utmost desire in presenting a country of ex- 
traordinary beauty. Away from the high bluffs that border the noble Ohio, the 
land is diversified with valleys whose rocky beds are filled with running streams, 
overhung by large white-armed sycamores and bending willows, and gentle hills 
crowned with magnificent forests such as may not be found away from this re- 
gion of primeval oak, beech, elm, buckeye, walnut, linden, hickory, and other 
lofty trees. The wealthy citizens have taken advantage of these generous offer- 
ings, and upon every elevation, or within the deep shadows of the high, overarch- 
ing trees, stand elegant residences ; while velvety lawns, lovely flowers, and rare 
and curious growths of ornamental trees, bushes, and running vines, tell the 
story of assured wealth and refined cultivation. 

A most charming transition is it from this beautiful exhibition of nature 
without, to the lofty expression which we find upon the walls of Mr. Longworth’s 
gallery. Two of the greatest names in German art, Lessing and Andreas Achen- 
bach, are the reigning deities here. Lessing appears in both landscape and 
figure subjects ; and while in this country he is hardly known in the former de- 
partment of art, it would not be easy to decide in which he is the greater. Our 
attention is at once attracted by one of those splendid conceptions in landscape 
painting which recall Ruysdael and Poussin, with a completeness of execution 
which these masters never attained. The picture before us covers a large can- 
vas, and is called “The Coming Storm.” High up on the right of the picture 
there is a forest of large trees, amid whose depths a sunken and dismal road 
enters and disappears. Concealed behind a huge oak, which stands like a senti- 
nel in advance of its fellows, is the form of a man, whom we judge to be a 
poacher, covering the retreat of two companions, one wounded, and who are 
seeking the protection of a thicket on the left of the scene. The foreground is 
made up of grasses, rocks, an old cross, and a high bank where the weeds and 
bushes and gnarled roots overhang. The picture is carefully detailed every- 
where, and the tree-painting is such as we see only among those Germans who 
work so faithfully with the pencil. This is a subordinate consideration, however— 
a means toan end. That which impresses us most powerfully is the masterly 
arrangement of the picture in broad masses of light and shade, the harmonious, 
superb composition, the sentiment of romance which reveals the superior rela- 
tion in which its author stands to nature. ; 

Another large landscape is called “The Hymn of the Middle Ages.” The 
composition is simpler even than “The Coming Storm.” A sky of warm gray 
clouds arches to a far distant horizon, whose line is broken by a level plain on 
one side and brown arid hills on the other. These sweep up into the foreground, 
where a road, with figures of a guard and prisoner, winds -up to an elevation. 
On the top of this hill, and in bold relief against the quiet sky, there is an old 
castle, whose gables, donjon walls, and gateways are yellow in the setting sun- 
light which floods in from behind the spectator. What poetry and imagination 
fill the scene! It is indeed a hymn out of the Middle Ages, in the minor key, 
and such a one as Scott, our poet of romance, would have been proud to sing. 

Another landscape by Lessing gives us, with a sweetness and delicacy such 
as we never saw before, the poetry of morning. This is a “Morning in the 
Hartz Mountains,” where the mists are rising from the valleys, and the sun, just 
above the hill-tops, dispels the gray masses of clouds hanging over valley and 
mountain. There are other beautiful pictures by Lessing in this gallery, and 
during our visits among the various collections in Cincinnati we shall meet with 
many more ; and they always impress us with the same noble qualities of dignity, 
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earnestness, fine poetic feeling, and high imagination. Lessing may lack the 
subtleties and wealth of color which charm us in Rousseau, Duprés, and Fro- 
mentin, and others of the French school ; -but his pictures are something more 
than “bits of color.” Like Beethoven’s symphonies, they thrill us with a sense 
of the hidden mysteries of nature; they reveal to us glimpses of the solemn, the 
sublime, the eternal. 

We turn from these landscapes to the celebrated figure pictures, “ Huss be- 
fore the Council” and “The Martyrdom of Huss.” They are some three by 
five feet in size, and are replicates of the large pictures of the same titles, the 
latter of which will be remembered in the old Diisseldorf collection. The pic- 
ture of “ The Martyrdom of Huss” now before us is the original study, and bears 
evidence of rapid execution. Here we see the thoroughly-trained artist, who be- 
gan at the alphabet of his profession and has been carefully educated all the way 
up to the highest point; who is conscious of his genius, and who is master of 
the means of expressing his thought. It seems as if he had been filled with 
high inspiration, and with a full palette and at a single painting had begun and 
finished his work. 

Very different is the companion picture, “ Huss before the Council.” Painted’ 
for the use of the engraver, it evinces all the painstaking elaboration of detail 
which signalizes Meissonier or Géréme; but in its wonderful characterization, in 
its moral power, it has something higher and better than those other works of 
art whose merit lies in elaboration of details or mere tricks of execution. It is 
one of the great world-pictures, this “ Huss before the Council,” and I will try 
to describe it to the reader. 

Huss, standing with his right hand pressed upon his heart, his left grasping 
an open book, his earnest, care-worn, gentle, determined, manly face bent for- 
ward, is the one figure which instantly seizes the attention of the beholder, 
Around this brave man, standing and seated in one and another attitude, expres- 
sive of their character and the emotions or passions which agitate them, are 
grouped his accusers, and, at the same time, his judges. Judges and accusers 
they were in fact; but it would seem from the calm dignity and fearless demean- 
or of the speaker, that his audience and not he are on trial. He is addressing 
three men, whose broad-brimmed red hats and scarlet cloaks proclaim them to 
be cardinals. One of them is ancient and gray-bearded, a Moses of the law; 
another has a pensive, poetic face, and, with a delicate woman’s hand, is play- 
ing with the tassel of his robe. In the centre of the picture, and to the right of 
Huss, sits one who may be supposed to represent the Bishop of Prague. He is 
obese in form, with a smooth, sensual face, which is turned for the moment to 
listen to the whispered words of a cowled monk, who is leaning over a table cov- 
ered with parchments and books. To the right and left of the figure we have 
mentioned may be seen many other monks, bishops, and officers of the church, 
all intently absorbed by feelings of hate, surprise, indignation, horror, or indiffer- 
ence, but never of sympathy or conviction. 

The most expressive of them is the form of one dressed in a purple robe of 
exquisite tint, and who is seated in a large chair in the foreground. This man 
‘ is, no doubt, an envoy from Rome, and is not accustomed to the sound of such 
vile heresy, for he seems as if about to leap from his chair and hurl the most 
direful anathemas at the audacious Huss. It is to be hoped that this gentleman 
subsequently attended the burning, and was made happy. Just now he betrays 
more of excitement than any other of the actors in this thrilling scene; all of 
them, to be sure, are wonderfully individual in the expression of varied thought, 
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but even he, with the rest, is subordinate to, and leads you back to the eloquent 
figure of the prisoner and martyr. 

In the marvellous imitation of drapery, the delicate flesh texture, the superb 
drawing of the figure, the masterly composition—in these and in all those things 
which belong merely to the technique of the painter’s art, this picture of “ Huss 
before the Council” may be compared with the great works of Delaroche and 
Gallait. But in the complete rendering of action in repose it has no equal; in 
this rare merit it is Shakespearian. 

This is the story of “Huss before the Council,” and just now more than 
ever is it an instructor; for it commands the artist to turn from the shocking 
nudities, the senseless imitations of inanimate things, which are too often the 
profanation of art to-day, and seek inspiration in the great deeds of noble men; 
and to all humanity it teaches the greater lesson of freedom of thought, freedom 
from priestly dictation even unto death. In all ways these pictures are eloquent 
exemplars, and there seems to be a peculiar fitness in the fact that they should 
have found a home in America. 

We now have to consider the pictures of Andreas Achenbach. There are 
‘twelve of them in all, and one and all they express a power, brilliancy, and ver- 
satility incomprehensible in one man. He sees those exquisite and beautiful 
effects in nature which appear and vanish in a moment; but he remembers and 
paints them. Achenbach, as a painter, has the dramatic power which makes 
Meyerbeer great as a composer; and he has in addition more than the memory 
of Mendelssohn, because it is a far higher power to remember an atmospheric ef- 
fect with its infinite tints and color, and the infinite form, than sounds, however 
involved and delicate may be their combination. 

I wish I had space to describe these twelve pictures; for they are as dis- 
tinct, remarkable, and individual, as true to nature, as would be twelve stories 
told by as many great authors, with the addition of whatever superiority the 
painter has over the writer. Each of these pictures is a distinct phase of na- 
ture. Whether it be a burst of sunshine upon some picturesque village with a 
storm rolling away in the distance, the smoke and steam of the forges in West- 
moreland, shrimp fishers struggling in the surf upon the beach, the waves tear- 
ing and dashing over light-house and pier, or fog and rain on the sea or in the 
mountain—whether it be these, or a score more of the pictures of this won- 
derful artist to be found in this neighborhood, all bear the impress of his genius. 

But it is in his sea pictures, and those exhibiting the turbulence of the sea, 
that Achenbach becomes the greatest of masters. In the pictures called 
“Storm off Ostend,” “The Shrimp Fishers,” “ Waterfall in the Mountain,” 
which are before us, we see the waves roaring, flying, and dashing over the light- 
house and pier, as if they would tear them to splinters, or, amidst the falling rain, 
the surf tumbling in foam and sparkle on the sandy beach, or the mountain tor- 
rent leaping and laughing down the rocky hillside; but in all of them we see 
painted with extraordinary truthfulness the form, motion, action, color of water. 
It is water itself. 

Of the German school we find here another rare work of art in a picture 
which was painted in Germany by Hans Gude, a professor in the Carlsruhe 
Art School. But the artist and the picture were born in the land of Odin and of 
Thor. “On the Mountain Tops” the picture is called; and verily we seem to 
stand far above the inhabitable world, in the regions of death, on the confines of 
perpetual snow. Heavy masses of threatening clouds fill the sky and sweep 
along the jagged rocks, which like giants from Jotenheim rise up around you, 
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seeking combat; and you stand in thrilled expectation, as if at any moment the 
thunder god with his dreaded midlnir might appear, ready for battle. 

A very rare work of art is from Antwerp, and from the studio of De Keyser, 
whose name never appears in the picture stores, and rarely in this country in 
private collections. We see here the figure of a “ Returned Crusader,” who 
among the ruins of his home rests against the shattered tomb of his ances- 
tors. Seldom has the power been given to brain and hand to depict human pas- 
sion and human agony as seen in the face of this travel-stained, homeless 
knight of the cross. The fingers of his hands are clenched in helpless pain, but 
this is the only physical expression of his woe, for the introspective eyes are 
looking back into that thickly peopled past of brave deeds and woman’s love, 
which in violence and death is gone forever. The drawing of this picture is 
faultless. In treatment and color it stands midway between the French and Ger- 
man schools, 

Another pleasant figure piece, by Tiedeman, represents an old peasant wom- 
an reading her Bible; while a choice example of extraordinary finish in land- 
scape painting is by the famous B, C, Koek Koek. 

The American artists, last and not least, are seen in this collection in two land- 
scapes by Brevoort, an exquisitely painted forest scene, the well-known picture 
“ Over the River,” by George Inness, and several landscapes by Whittredge. 

There are other interesting pictures and drawings in the Longworth collec- 
tion; but I have fulfilled my purpose, however imperfectly, in calling attention 
tion to those distinctive features which invest it with peculiar interest. 


THE COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY PROBASCO, 


I now have the pleasant task of introducing my readers within the walls 
of a noble building situated upon the hills of Clifton, another of the park-like 
environs of Cincinnati. If these pointed gables and towers, these massive walls, 
arched windows, and ample forte-cochére were in France, it would be called a 
chateau; but whether in France or America, its outside is palatial, and its in- 
terior is garnished with costly pictures, beautiful statuary, precious stones, rare 
minerals, rich bronzes, antique armor, and many rare manuscripts and valuable 
books—all in all a collection of exquisite works of art such as may not be found 
outside the celebrated museums of the Old World. 

Grateful as would be the task to describe all of these curious things, our busi- 
ness at present lies with the gallery of pictures, the collection of which made its 
owner’s name celebrated among the ateliers of Europe. The object of Mr. Pro- 
basco seems to have been to gather examples from all the celebrated modern 
painters of all the nations of Europe, and he has succeeded ; for we find here 
pictures painted in the snow-light of Russia and from under an Italian sun, 
while England, Spain, France, and Germany have each sent contributions from 
the studios of its greatest painters. 

It is seldom we find so many of the works of great artists assembled to- 
gether to challenge comparison. Here we see the “ Idle Boy” of Couture, with 
its cool gray tones, its masterly drawing, its firm touch, its pure method, and unpre- 
tentious truth to nature, opposed to the sensuous color, the dramatic power, the 
impatient manner of the famed Delacroix. This artist’s picture depicts a scene 
from Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” and is not remarkable in itself, but be- 
cause it recalls the splendid qualities in its author’s greater works. It tells the 
story of two self-sacrificing Christian lovers, who are about to be burned at the 
stake, when the Amazonian warrior Clorinda on horseback dashes in upon the 
scene, and saves the victims. 
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A larger and more brilliant picture than either of them is by Piloti of 
Munich, one of the few artists foreign to France who were permitted to take 
away one of the grand medals at the Paris Exhibition. This fact should not act 
to his prejudice, for the picture before us commemorates an incident in the life 
of King Louis, when an armed wartior enters his banquet hall and announces 
the loss of a battle. The picture is painted in a gay, confident, elegant manner, and 
with the highest skill, both in the grouping and in the exquisite finish of the many 
figures which fill the canvas. ‘These are the King, Queen, children, ladies and 
gentlemen, dogs, courtiers, and attendants. It is a picture of elegant costumes 
and rich drapery, and is a dazzling example of the work of an artist who, I 
think, has but recently made his début on this side of the ocean. 

In absolute contrast to the three masters I have mentioned is a picture hy 
Fromentin, an artist who is just now on the topmost wave of Parisian popular- 
ity. I do not say that this fact is any evidence of extraordinary merit, for 
many questionable people and things are to-day very popular in Paris. The 
picture before us, which is said to be an excellent example of the work of the au- 
thor, does not possess qualities of preéminent merit. It represents a party 
of pleasure-seekers passing along one of the streets of a city in the East, Cairo 
possibly. The figures are graceful in action and picturesquely costumed. The 
color is very pretty, and there is a luminous quality which is true to nature 
and attractive. This picture is acharming piece of dilettanteism. It is wanting 
in soberness and earnestness, in firmness of touch and vigorous drawing, in 
depth of tone such as we find in the Jules Breton near by. 

Here is an artist who speaks to us in no doubtful way. Of the many eloquent 
artists France has sent us, Jules Breton is one of the most honest and un- 
affected. He has the savoir faire of his art at his fingers’ ends, and he has a 
heart which beats tenderly and thoughtfully for the human nature he sees about 
him. All of his pictures describe some story, pathetic or poetic, out of real life, 
usually that of the peasant; and this goodly-sized picture which Mr. Probasco 
has secured shows us a group of peasant women laboring in the fields. The 
sun has gone down behind the rising ground which borders the field, but in the 
words of the old song: 


Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 


And here we find them in the deep gathering twilight grubbing in the earth. 
One tall figure has risen, and stands in bold relief against the darkening crimson 
sky. This picture, we are told, is a duplicate of the original, which won for its 
author additional reputation at the great Exposition. 

By all odds the best Schreyer we have ever seen is in the possession of Mr 
Probasco. He has two examples from the easel of this popular artist. One ot 
them takes us to the East, where an Arab encampment has been formed in the 
shadow of an old wall in ruins, whose top is just tinged with the light of sunset. 
The animals are admirably painted, as he better than any other knows how to paint 
them, while the effect of evening light is charmingly given. The other picture is 
large, and shows the interior of a forest at night in a fierce snow and wind 
storm. A party of travellers muffled in hoods and cloaks are seeking with their 
horses the shelter of a hut, whose wide-open door reveais the light of a big 
genial fire within. The contrast between the warmth, comfort, and shelter of 
this cabin, and the freezing blast and dreary darkness without, is graphically de- 
picted, 
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One of the chcicest pictures in the collection of Mr. Probasco is by De Key- 
ser, whose “ Returned Crusader” we found in the Longworth gallery. The 
work now under observation, and which has very recently passed from the 
artist’s studio into the possession of its present owner, transports us to the 
chAteau of Fontainebleau, and into the presence of Francis I. and his court. The 
artist introduces us to all the distinguished characters, artists who were noble, 
and nobles who were not artists, who were in the train of the King. The subject 
is treated with a richness of color and depth of tone worthy of Rembrandt, or 
of Gallait, in whose light De Keyser has grown to greatness, 

Another of Gallait’s pupils appears here in a picture representing the 
wives and children of Counts Egmont and Horn, who, with bared heads aad 
feet, and tapers in their hands, are making a pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
city. The early morning light casts a ghastly pallor upon their pain-stricken 
faces as they wander over the rough pavement, heedless of the gaze of 
the curious or sympathizing bystanders, their vacant sight straining with the 
vision, fanciful or real, of the dreadful block which in an hour will bereave them 
of husband and father. The Baron G. Wappers is the author of this admirably 
executed work. 

Millet, called the peasant painter of France, is seen here in a picture of 
two peasants carrying upon a hurdle a sick calf, while its mute mother follows 
in anxious solicitude. This is inall ways a good picture honestly painted, whose 
simple pathos simply told explains the popularity of its author. 

Besides those I have mentioned, a score of figure pictures of great merit re- 
main to interest the visitor to Mr. Probasco’s collection. There is Gérdme’s 
“ Horseman and Herd Crossing the Desert ;” a very large, and one’of the best 
of Bellange’s historical pictures, “ Napoleon's Return from Elba ;” a capital 
example of Riefsthal, a German artist too little known in America; a large 
picture by Nicols ; grave subjects, by Toulmouche, Meyer von Bremen, Meyer- 
heim, Sobn, Schiaroni, Campernoster, Goupil, Diaz, Augier, Baron, A. Stevens, 
and others. 

One of the most important pictures which has yielded to the magic magnet 
that has brought so many costly treasures together here, is “The Universal 
Mother,” by Kaulbach; and I have reserved mention of this celebrated work 
of art because its author stands apart, a giant among the masters. There will 
be found very many of the wisest who object to, or have no sympathy with, Kaul- 
bach’s manner or his choice of subjects ; but this great German never touches 
pencil—and he has covered acres of canvas—without exhibiting the power of 
the master at every stroke. You may not love Kaulbach, but you must admire 
him. “The Universal Mother” represents a handsome woman the size of life, 
out in the woods, surrounded by children, whose caresses she receives rather 
than reciprocates. The drawing of the woman and children is faultless, and you 
marvel at the skill which creates these graceful lines, these delicate contours, 
these exquisite tints of color, But woman and children are far removed from you. 
They are human woman and children perhaps, but types of classic elegance, and 
unlike, for example, those precious cherubs which grow under the tender hand 
of Murillo. You cannot take these Kaulbach children to your arms and heart; 
they do not appeal to your emotions ; youcannotlovethem. And herein lies the 
want in Kaulbach’s art. Even in his illustrations of “ Faust” he never portrays 
the individual man or woman, but the type, the generalized man and woman. 
Notwithstanding, “ The Universal Mother” is a superb creation, and we are re- 
joiced to see in our country this example of the great German master. 
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In our notice of Mr. Probasco’s pictures our attention has been hitherto de- 
voted exclusively to the historical and figure subjects. We will now turn to the 
numerous landscapes which give inestimable value, variety, and brilliancy to this 
remarkable collection. 

It has been thought a rare acquisition to possess a single example of the cel- 
ebrated French landscapist, Rousseau. Mr. Probasco has been so fortunate as 
to secure three, which in either merit or size are not equalled in this country, 
But space will not permit a detailed description of them. They combine all of 
that elaborate drawing, wonderful justness of tone, depth, variety, harmony, and 
gradation of color which we find first in nature and then in Rousseau. 

One of these pictures is an upright, representing an old roadway leading out 
of the forest. Two wood-choppers are at work by the roadside; but these 
you do not at first notice, for the eye wanders across a piece of water shimmer- 
ing in the sunlight, and up a hillside, and out into the warm, palpitating air. In 
truth, I have reversed the order of this description, and should have mentioned 
this wonderful atmosphere in the beginning ; for your first consciousness when 
you stand before the picture is of atmosphere, light, heat. You are in the pres- 
ence of that impalpable something which you can feel, and matter called air. 
This picture is a complete example of justness of tone. The trees, grasses, the 
figures, the water and sky, have each their own tint and color, and all are har- 
monious and true in their relation to each other. The Rousseau in the Belmont 
collection, and a smaller one in the possession of Mr. Thomas Appleton, Boston, 
have something of the kind and quality of color of the picture we are now gazing 
at; but neither of those pictures, nor for that matter any picture we ever saw, is 
so pure and strong, so varied and harmonious, so brilliant and yet subdued, so 
poetic and musical as is this. 

A larger picture, square in form, places us before a quiet stream of water, 
which in the foreground is bordered on one side by a picturesque cottage and on 
the other by an elaborately painted tree, and then it flows quietly, by impercep- 
tible but absolute degrees, across the meadow, and is lost far out upon the hori- 
zon. Over this there is the sky with floating white clouds. In the foreground 
of this picture there is a deep shadow which seems unnaturally dark and not ne- 
cessary to perfect the extraordinary illusion of perspective which is the astonish- 
ment of this picture. Here, too, as in its companion, we find depth of tone, 
solid color, light, and air. 

The third picture is characteristic of Rousseau, but we will not describe it. 
So far as technique, handling, and quality of color go, Rousseau stands preémi- 
nent; but if Rousseau had possessed the romance and poetry of Lessing, or had 
Lessing the color of Rousseau, what transcendent works of art they would have 
produced ! 

Jules Duprés is in this noble company of painters in one of his later pictures, 
with all his characteristics of wealth and quantity of color. A large Troyon is a 
superb example of fresh, limpid color, with a distant storm-cloud and cattle in 
the foreground. A Rosa Bonheur, of cattle under the trees, is not equal in any 
way to Mr. Belmont’s picture of “ The Morning of the Hunt.” Other animal 
and landscape pictures are by Auguste Bonheur, Braccassat, Verboeckhoven, 
with important landscapes by Gude, Oswald Achenbach, and other well-known 
names; but we must pass over these and the superior collection of sculpture 
which distinguishes this gathering of works of art, and turn our attention to 
several other notable galleries of pictures in Cincinnati. 

TIE COLLECTION OF MR. W. S. GROESBECK, 
a gentleman who is better known to the public as a jurist and statesman than as 
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a lover of the fine arts, has that varied interest which comes from catholic taste 
and years of thoughtful selection. A very winning picture which at once attracts 
attention shows two figures, one of a horseman passing over a hilltop in the 
foreground into the deep shadows of early morning which lie in the valley be- 
yond. There is nothing prosaic here ; the romance of poetry inspires each touch 
of the painter; the dew and freshness of the dawn rests upon the grasses and 

fPervades the quiet air. This is as sweet a song as ever was sung by Burns or 
Heine. 

A perfect example of another kind of art is found in the portrait of a fat, 
comfortable, well-to-do sheep, from the hand of Verboeckhoven. This picture 
is so superior in its nice manipulation that it would be easy to distinguish it 
from the thousand-and-one which falsely bear the signature of this artist. Ver- 
boeckhoven’s animals are always well groomed, aristocratic creatures, and in 
that way he is not excelled. 

In the same breath with the Dutch painter of animals one would hardly wish to 
mention Gallait ; but here and at home they live so near to each other as to suggest 
companionship. The Gallait is no larger than the breadth of your hand, but it 
is a splendid ruby set in gold. As an example of rich color it claims our admi- 
ration; for the subject, a lady with herchild in her arms, does not recall the 
author of “ The Council of Blood.” 

Three Andreas Achenbachs are notable. One of cabinet size has more of 
thunder and lightning, storm and wave, cloud and sunshine, than we ever saw 
on one canvas before. Another reveals a landscape where the sunlight shoot- 
ing past the edge of a storm-cloud illuminates an old mill, with waste and pond 
in the middle distance of the picture. The third is a coast scene in Normandy, 
where the foreground of long-receding waves is in half shadow, and the middle 
distance of boats, some grounded on the beach with sails flapping, waiting for the 
tide, others just under way, all in action and flooded with a broad beam of sun- 
shine. A very different picture is by Leu, a painter of reputation, who seems 
to have the technique of his art completely within his control, but who lacks those 
active sympathies with nature which help to make the true artist. 

One of the later and most perfect of Meyer von Bremen’s child-pictures has 
found welcome here. A little girl is standing beneath a bird-cage, and no doubt 
in conversation with its inmate, for her sweet face is upturned in the bright 
light. A number of household pictures greet us pleasantly. A boy playing 
preacher to a party of his companions, by Salentin ; an old woman and child, by 
Soyer; a “Guardian Angel,” by Merle, with other queer subjects. We find our 
own artists admirably represented in the collection of Mr. Groesbeck by the 
presence of landscapes by Shattuck, Wyant, and Whittredge. 


MR. REUBEN SPRINGER’S COLLECTION. 

The collection of Mr. Reuben Springer carries us back to the days of the old 
Diisseldorf collection, when our people knew very little about art, and when our 
artists numbered hardly a score. Here is Miiller’s celebrated “ Madonna,” the 
“Morning” by Lessing, Hiibner’s “ Lover’s Demand,” two Schroeders, a mas- 
terpiece by Achenbach, a Koek Koek, Gude, Robbe, and that marvellous pic- 
ture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Steinbriick, with its curious effect of 
different kinds of light. 


COLLECTIONS OF MESSRS. SCHOENBEKGER, BURT, AND OTHERS. 


We pass from Mr. Springer to the interesting collection of Mr. George 
Schoenberger, who possesses one of the duplicate sets of the four pictures of 
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. Cole's “ Voyage of Life.” In most ways landscape art among our people has 
made great progress since the time of Cole, yet his influence is as perceptible 
here to-day as is that of Constable in England, or Schirmer in Germany, and his 
works, aside from their intrinsic merit, must always have historic value. Mr. 
Schoenberger has excellent examples of Achenbach and Gude, a capital Von 
Schendel, the largest and by all odds the best Robbe in the country, a Meyer 
von Bremen, Meyerheim, with other foreign masters, and a superior figure 
subject by our own painter Lambdin, and one of Gray’s best genre pictures of a 
boy in a stable playing on a jewsharp. 

I should be glad to enumerate the many pictures scattered about the city 
of Cincinnati, but can only note, for the benefit of those who may wish to go and 
see, that they will find in the collection of Mr. A. G, Burt valuable examples of 
Calame, Lessing, Achenbach, Gude, Moselhagen, Leu, and Schirmer. 

Mr. Scarborough has two Lessings, a Leu, two Coles, and other works of 
art. At Mr. Lars Anderson’s will be found “The Hunter's Lodge,” a forest 
scene by Lessing, which is beyond description beautiful, and of itself would re- 
pay a visit to Cincinnati. 

Mr. M. Baker has two remarkable pictures by Oswald, the brother of Andreas 
Achenbach, a sea picture of marvellous brilliancy by the latter, landscapes 
by Lambinet and others. I should not do justice to my subject were I not 
to mention Mr. Karrman’s large and choice collection of pictures in oil, sepia, 
water-color, pencil, and etchings and engravings, made during many years 
of careful selection, and containing exquisite examples, chiefly from German art. 
We could linger longer in Cincinnati among these beautiful pictures, but have 
I not said enough to convince the worshipper in the Temple of the Beautiful 
that there is yet one more shrine to visit? 
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THE GALLEY-SLAVE. 








HERE lived in France, in days not long now dead, 
a A farmer’s sons, twin brothers, like in face ; 
And one was taken in the other’s stead 

For a small theft, and sentenced in disgrace 
To serve for years, a hated galley slave ; 
Yet said no word his prized good name to save. 








Trusting remoter days would be more blessed, 
He set his will to wear the verdict out, 

And knew most men are prisoners at best, 
Who some strong habit ever drag about 

Like chain and ball; then meekly prayed that he 

Rather the prisoner he was should be. 














But best resolves are of such feeble thread, 
They may be broken in Temptation’s hands. 

After long toil the guiltless prisoner said : 

“Why should I thus, and feel life’s precious sands 

The narrow of-my glass, the present, run, 

For a poor crime that I have never done ?” 
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Such questions are like cups and hold reply ; 
For when the chance swung wide the prisoner fled, 
And gained the country road, and hastened by 
Brown furrowed fields and skipping brooklets fed 
By shepherd clouds, and felt ’neath sapful trees 
The soft hand of the mesmerizing breeze. 


Then, all that long day having eaten naught, 
He at a cottage stopped, and of the wife 

A brimming bowl of fragrant milk besought. 
She gave it him; but as he quaffed the life, 

Down her kind face he saw a single tear 

Pursue its wet and sorrowfui career. 


Within the cot he now beheld a man 
And maiden also weeping. “ Speak,” said he, 
“ And tell me of your grief; for if I can, 
I will disroot the sad tear-fruited tree.” 
The cotter answered: “In default of rent 
We shall to-morrow from this roof be sent.” 


Then said the galley slave: “ Whoso returns 
A prisoner escaped, may feel the spur 
To a right action, and deserves and earns 
Proffered reward, I am a prisoner! 
Bind these my arms, and drive me back my way, 
That your reward the price of home may pay.” 


Against his wish the cotter gave consent, 
And at the prison gate received his fee, 
Though some made it a thing for wonderment 
That one so sickly and infirm as he, 
When stronger would have dared not to attack, 
Could capture this bold youth and bring him back. 


Straightway the cotter to the mayor hied 
And told him all the story, and that lord 
Was much affected, dropping gold beside 
The pursed sufficient silver of reward ; 
Then wrote his better in authority, 
Asking to set the noble prisoner free. 


Tis said our galley slave was soon released, 
And wedded her with love, the good and fair, 
The cotter’s daughter, when his store increased. 
The brother twin, shamed one for him should bear 
A dungeon’s gloom, had turned to doing well, 
And no more shadows on these households fell. 


There is no nobler, better life on earth 

Than that of conscious, meek self-sacrifice. 
Such life our Saviour, in his lowly birth 

And holy work, made his sublime disguise, 
Teaching this truth, still rarely understood : 


’Tis sweet to suffer for another’s good. 
HENRY ABBEY. 





L’AMOUR OU LA MORT. 


CHAPTER I. 


66 ECIDEDLY, Clotilde, it was not a bad idea this of coming to Rouen. 

D Charming old town; and what a hotel! Why, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that such a breakfast could be found out of Paris.” 

*These remarks, interrupted by sundry noises indicative of keen enjoyment 
of the meal in question, were made by M. Monvel, a burly, good-natured looking 
man, to his wife, who was seated opposite him at the table in a bright cheerful 
room of the excellent hotel —— at Rouen. Mme. Monvel gave a languid as- 
sent to her husband, and apparently took up the thread of the dream which 
his voice had broken. She was a graceful woman, hardly more than a girl in 
years, whose beauty, though by no means inconsiderable, might have failed to at- 
tract attention, but for a melancholy expression in her dark eyes that told of a 
romantic disposition, and piqued curiosity. 

M. Monvel finished his breakfast, and being now at liberty to observe his 
wife, saw that she had eaten little and was abstractedly playing with her fork. 
“ Why, Clotilde,” he cried, “what’s the matter? You haven’t touched your 
breakfast; are you ill?” 

Mme. Monvel protested that she was quite well, but not hungry. 

“ But you are certainly distraite, and now that I think of it you have been so 
ever since we left Boulogne. The air of Boulogne could not have agreed with 
you; you took as sudden a dislike for the place, as you did last summer for 
Bagnéres.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” exclaimed Mme. Monvel, “don’t remind me of Ba- 
gnéres!” 

“ True, I forgot, Clotilde,” replied M. Monvel soberly ; “it is a painful thing 
to think of. Poor fellow! such a companion, such an enthusiast in botany! 
And to meet with such a death! I never could understand how a man of his 
good sense could kill himself; and without any reason too!” 

“ But, Monvel, he had a reason,” said Mme. Monvel eagerly. “I am assured 
that an unrequited passion——” 

“ Unrequited fiddlestick!” growled her unsentimental husband. Pe 

“You can’t understand such a sacrifice,” said Mme. Monvel, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; “ you would never be capable of killing yourself for a 
woman.” 

“ Not I, indeed. Why,” continued the prosaic partner, “here’s a dilemma 
for your romantic suicides. Either the lady would take my death to heart, in 
which case I should be quite too gallant to vex her, or on the other hand, my 
death would only gratify her vanity, and in that case I should be too sensible to 
procure her so dear a pleasure. But come, my dear, let’s drop the subject. 
Come and take a breath of air ;” and so saying M. Monvel stepped out upon the 
balcony. 

As he passed out, the door opened softly and disclosed a handsome young 
man in travelling dress, who gave Mme. Monvel an imploring look, and held 
out to her a letter. 

“Good Heavens!” she ejaculated; “leave me, I beg—another time—my 
husband ——” 
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“ Did you speak, Clotilde?” said M. Monvel, looking into the room just as 
the door closed on the intruder. 

“] was asking you what you were looking at,” replied Madame, whose con- 
fusion escaped her unsuspecting husband. “ Were you watching that carriage 
that has just driven up ?” she continued, going to the window. 

“ Yes, and it seemed to me I know the lady who has come init. By Jove, it 
is! Clotilde, it's that pretty girl with whom you were so intimate at Tours; 
what’s her name?” 

“ Not Hortense?” cried Clotilde. “Yes, it is she. Oh, Monvel, run down 
and tell her I am here.” 

M. Monvel hurried off obediently, and Madame sank upon the sofa exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Was ever woman so persecuted? Heaven grant he may not be so impru- 
dent as to return!” 

Heaven apparently did not receive this prayer in time, for before an Amen 
could have been added thereto, the door burst open, and Ae of the petition 
threw himself at Mme. Monvel’s feet. 

“ Take pity on me, Madame,” he cried ; “at least accept this letter, I entreat 
you!” 

“Never!” said she indignantly. “ Rise, sir! What reason have I ever 
given you to think 4 

“ Alas, none whatever! Your coldness has been constant, and would have 
chilled any heart but mine. I left no stone unturned to obtain an interview with 
you; but allin vain You eluded me in every way. At last in despair I wrote 
this letter, but before I could give it to you, you had left Boulogne. I followed 
your carriage——” 

“Yes, sir! I saw you,” sternly interrupted Mme. Monvel, “and wondered 
at your boldness. I am utterly at a loss to understand your conduct and the 
hopes you seem to entertain.” 

“ My conduct is indeed that of a madman.* But do not look for reason,” 
continued the intruder, growing wilder to Mme. Monvel’s great alarm, “for I am 
nearly mad with despair. My only hope is to ask at your feet for pity. I have 
never dared to entertain others.” 

“ A madman indeed,” said Mme. Monvel, evidently touched by the despair- 
ing expression of her admirer, “ for I do not even know your name!” 

“ Ah, if that were all!” sighed he. “I ought to be no stranger to you. My 
sister has often spoken to me of you, and thus laid the fuel which my first 
glimpse of you kindled into flame.” ‘ 

“OQ Monsieur! pray go; somebody is coming. I hear my husband,” ex- 
claimed Mme. Monvel, quite ready to burst into tears. 

“ At least take this letter,” implored the persistent adorer. 

At this juncture voices were plainly heard, and Mme. Monvel in an agony 
of fright pointed to a door at the end of the apartment, “ Go, go,” she cried ; 
“that door opens on the back stairs!” adding, as he still lingered, “ Anoth- 
er time!” She turned to receive her husband and friend, who entered just as 
the banished one disappeared, not by the door indicated, but by that opening on 
the balcony. Mme. Monvel gave one quick glance over her shoulder, ani 
breathing more freely on seeing that her persecutor was gone, rushed into the 
arms of a tall, elegant woman dressed in deep mourning, in whose embrace she 
partially recovered from her agitation. 

“Dear Hortense!” “ Dear Clotilde!” and the two ladies caressed each 
other in a manner calculated to reduce a male observer to the verge of distrac- 
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tion. M. Monvel and a servant laden with bags were the only witnesses of this 
scene, unless the interloper lying perdu on the balcony may have ventured to 
take a peep, which for his peace of mind let us hope he did not do. 

Hortense, finally disengaging herself from her friend, directed the servant to 
carry the luggage to her room, and relieved M. Monvel of a box, which she laid 
on the table, remarking that it contained pistols, and was put in her charge for 
her brother. 

“ Then you expect your brother here?” asked M. Monvei. 

“Yes, he is to meet me here and accompany me to Havre. I shall introduce 
him to you, Clotilde, for you must know he is quite prepared to fall in love with 
you simply from my description. I hope you are not jealous, M. Monvel.” 

“ To prove that I am not,” replied the good-humored Monvel, “1 will leave 
you and Clotilde to talk over old times, and of your brother if you choose. No 
compliments! I know husbands are sometimes de frop. Besides, I have some 
purchases to make for my wife ;” and with a kiss to Clotilde and a bow to Hor- 
tense, he went off and was heard humming a lively tune on the stairs, 

“ Do you know, dear,” said Hortense as the door closed, “1 find your hus- 
band very charming? So frank, so cheerful, and so gallant!” 

“Indeed, Hortense, he is the best and kindest of men. But let us talk of 
your affairs. To think that we have never met since we left the convent. How 
little you are changed, and yet, mon Dieu / how many things have happened 
since then! Both of us married, and you——” 

“ And I am a widow,” said Hortense. “ Yes, poor Varennes died more than 
a year ago.” 

“ Ah, how you must have’ suffered!” sighed Mme. Monvel sympathetically. 

“Varennes was very kind, like a father to me, Clotilde, and I was truly 
wretched when he died; but time has mercifully softened my grief, and to be 
frank, darling,” continued the disconsolate widow, pointing to her mourning 
dress, “but for this (I hope yéu don’t think it unbecoming to me) I should 
hardly believe I was not a girl again. Indeed, I feel like one.” 

“ And no doubt have more than one aspirant to your hand, n'est ce fas ?” 
said Clotilde maliciously. 

“1 can’t deny it, dear, and I must have a confidante. How like the old days 
at Tours this is, to be telling you my secrets. . Yes, I have one!” (here occurred 
a parenthetical kiss), “in whose favor all my family have declared, and whom I 
believe I like. He is very fond of me, I am sure, for whenever I am cold 
or distant he is quite beside himself. But I can’t make up my mind to accept 
him. He has one very serious fault: he loves me entirely too violently ; a per- 
fect volcano, I do assure you.” 

“Is it possible,” cried Clotilde, breathless at the bare idea of so ardent a 
lover—“ is it possible that you consider that a fault!” 

“Tn a lover, perhaps no; in a husband, yes, decidedly.” 

“ Ah, if Monvel had such a fault, how easily could 1 overlook it!’ exclaimed 
Clotilde, turning up her dark eyes. 

“| should pity you if he had; these violent passions burn out very soon. M. 
Monvel now seems to me a very model for a husband, affectionate and oblig- 
ing.” 

“1 know he is all that. He denies me nothing, and would take me to a ball 
or a play every night of my life, if 1 should ask him, He loves me, I am confi- 
dent, but with a love so tranquil—so—so commonplace. Why, Hortense, he 
passes whole days without talking to me of anything but his clients, his busi- 
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ness. And I, who had always dreamed of a husband who should adore me, 
compliment me, perhaps—make me verses——” 

“Oh, you sentimental little goose !” laughed Hortense ; “ you indeed are lit- 
tle changed. I recognize the old amie de pension with her head full of romances, 
But seriously, ma chat¢e, is that all your trouble? You are paler than you used 
to be. I am sure you are /ris¢e, that you have some secret ennui.” 

Mme. Monvel attempted to speak ; but her voice failed her, and dropping her 
head on her friend’s shoulder she burst into tears. “ Hortense, I have,” she 
sobbed, “and you must be my confidante; for I am tired of keeping my secret 
alone, and Monvel must never know it.” 

“ Poor Mignonne,” said Hortense consolingly, “how glad I am that we have 
met; confide in me without fear.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mme. Monvel, drying her eyes and lowering her voice, 
“you must know that we have just come from Boulogne, where we have been sev- 
eral weeks. Shortly before we left, there came to our hotel a young man; he 
was very handsome, Hortense, and yet he looked so sad. I said to myself when 
I first saw him, ‘He is unhappy.’ But, figure toi, ma bichette, no sooner did he 
see me than he fell in love with me. I sawit from the first; his passion was too 
evident to be mistaken, and yet Monvel’s suspicions were not even aroused. It 
is impossible to make him jealous ; I sometimes wish he were more so, Not sat- 
isfied with falling in love, this rash fellow finally went so far as to make mea 
declaration. I repulsed him, and that very day, to Monvel’s surprise, an- 
nounced that I was tired of Boulogne, and begged him to leave at once. He, 
though perfectly charmed with the place, needed no teasing, and we left the next 
day for Rouen. But, judge of my alarm when I found that my admirer was fol- 
lowing us (he passed us on the road and then fell behind us), and on reaching 
this hotel to see him ride up. He is here still, and this morning had the hardi- 
hood to urge me to accept a letter, which I of course refused. O Hortense! 
what am I todo?” 

#iortense, who had been listening with a look of amusement, here broke into 
a merry laugh. ‘ Why, how seriously you tell me all this,” said she. “It is pos- 
itively the most amusing Pr 

“ Amusing,” said Clotilde reproachfully. “To me it is frightful. I assure 
you that the moment a man looks at me admiringly, I am seized with a shudder 
of fear.” 

“Fear, no doubt, of reducing him to despair. You dear innocent, you are 
quite too good for this world.” 

“Innocent!” said Clotilde in a hollow voice ; “innocent, when I have on my 
conscience the death of a man!” 

“Death! Clotilde, what do you mean? Mon Dieu / explain yourself.” 

“TI dare not.” 

“Why? Are we not alone?” asked Hortense, whose cheeks had lost all 
their color. Mme. Monvel assured herself that her own room adjoining was 
empty, that nobody was listening at the doors, and returned to her place. Alas! 
she forgot the balcony! and as the ladies were seated on a sofa turned from the 
window, neither saw the head that resumed its position there when Mme. Mon- 
vel took her seat. 

“Yes, we are quite alone,” she replied, “and I must, I will free my mind, 
Last summer, dear Hortense, Monvel took me to the Pyrenees, to Bagnéres, to 
spend the summer. Among the visitors there was a young gentleman whom no- 
body knew, but who went by the name of Edward. He was an enthusiastic nate 
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uralist, and my husband for that reason formed his acquaintance and took a 
strong fancy to him. They took long excursions together, but when Monvel 
wished to present him to me, he excused himself on some plea of not going into 
society. But he had seen me, my dear, and had already fallen a victim to the 
passion which finally proved fatal to him. And Monvel was so blind that he did 
not see it; to this day he does not know that we ever met.” 

“Excellent husband!” exclaimed Hortense. 

“But,” objected Clotilde, “had he loved me with half the ardor that con- 
sumed this poor fellow, don’t you believe he would have been less blind? I, at 
all events, saw his passion increasing day by day, without encouragement, be- 
lieve me, Hortense. At last he met me, told me his love. I refused to listen to 
him. His eloquence might have touched the heart of a stone, but I was even 
harder and colder than a stone, and treated him with disdain. He made many 
fruitless efforts to obtain an interview. Finally I met him one day by accident ; 
we were quite alone. He was pale and agitated. He threw himself at my feet 
and besought me to pity him. I was unmoved; but only in appearance, for my 
heart bled for him. My coldness drove him to despair. He rose,and uttering 
some incoherent words, left me precipitately. And my lips never opened to call 
him back. On the next day, Hortense, the ‘Gazette de Bagnéres’ contained 
the dreadful news that this poor, brave, noble fellow had put an end to his life. 
He had left his servant a note telling him of his design. Careful search was made 
in the mountains, everywhere, but no trace of him could be found, except his hat, 
which was found at the foot of an awful precipice. He had killed himself, Hor- 
tense, for me.” 

“ How terrible, my poor child! What devotion! And yet,” continued Hor- 
tense, “it might have compromised you; it was a great imprudence certainly.” 

“Imprudence !” cried Clotilde; “a sublime act of devotion, of courage! Ah, 
Hortense, such devotion is love indeed, and makes any less self-sacrificing affec- 
tion seem poor and cold. If I had only divined what was in his mind 

“ What would you have done, Clotilde ?” 

“ Nothing contrary to my duty ; but perhaps a word would have sufficed. y 

“A word!” said Hortense scornfully. 

“ But anything would have been better than such a death,” groaned Mme, 
Monvel. “To think of his sacrifice, his family, his mother.” 

“Yes, and to think of your husband,” rejoined Hortense. 

“ Monvel would never kill himself for his wife ; husbands never do. He said 
as much this morning. But fancy my remorse ; this tragedy has haunted me 
ever since, and I have had to bear the sorrow alone. I should never dare to be 
so harsh again. One death on my conscience is enough.” 

At this point the head at the balcony window appeared to redouble its atten- 
tion, still unseen by the two ladies. 

“ And what has become of your unknown admirer of Boulogne ?” asked Hor- 
tense. 

“1 shudder when I think of him, for he too seems very violent. I only hope 
that the reception I gave him this morning may have forced him to renounce his 
hopes. You must advise me, Hortense. But I am fatiguing you, my dear; we 
will talk of this again. I am sure you are tired and need to rest.” 

“TI must change my dress, for I expect my brother; and perhaps somebody 
else may be here to-day,” replied Hortense with a fine blush, “ For I am on my 
way to Havre, and though I expressly announced that I did not wish anybody 
to meet me, it is possible that somebody may do so ;” and after many embraces 
and words of consolation, Hortense ran off to her room, 
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While the ladies were taking this affecting leave of each other in view of the 
dreadful separation of an hour or more, Mr. Eavesdropper, judging the moment 
a favorable one for a retreat, stole quickly but noiselessly to the back stairs, and 
made good his escape. 

Mme. Monvel was about to follow her friend’s example and retire to her 
chamber (which communicated with the room in which this scene passed) to 
dress, for in spite of her dread of conquest she never failed to select from her ar- 
mory her most effective weapons and uniforms, when in rushed the victim of her 
charms and stood before her with dishevelled hair, disordered garments, and an 
alarmingly wild manner. 

“Mon Dieu / how frightful,” faintly exclaimed Mme. Monvel. Then gain- 
ing courage she cried indignantly, “ What do you wish, sir? Why have you re- 
turned? Explain yourself, I insist.” 

“ Madame,” he began, “an hour ago I had left this hateful city, where my sis- 
ter was each moment expecting me, but——” 

“Your sister?” said Mme. Monvel, starting with surprise. “ Not Hor- 
tense?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then you are Ferdinand? Oh, let me go and bring her here,” and Mme. 
Monvel attempted to pass him. But M. Ferdinand placed himself between her 
and the door. “It is useless,” said he; ‘1 have not returned for her, but for 
you; you, whom I wished to see for the last time. 1 have returned with the de- 
termination, if you remain cruel as you were yesterday, this morning, always— 
with the fixed determination to take one last look at your beautiful, cruel face, 
and then execute my design.” 

“ But,” cried Clotilde, trembling with alarm, “I don’t understand you. Do 
you not know that my husband r 

“Your husband! Accursed word that erects an insuperable barrier between 
me and the only woman I have ever loved, can ever love; that condemns me to 
death. Yes, to death, Madame! What have I to do with life, when you, who 
are my life, desert me?” 

“Oh! Monsieur,” cried poor Mme. Monvel, on whose lovely face the liveli- 
est distress was portrayed, “reflect, be calm! Good Heaven, what can I say to 
him? See, I implore you, in your sister’s name——” 

“Ah, yes,” chimed in M, Ferdinand, “my sister; you alone can spare her 
this grief. Promise me your love, or take the guilt of my death.”” Whereupon, 
seeing the box of pistols which Hortense had left on the table, he opens it and 
takes out a pistol, exclaiming in a voice of reproach, “ Your silence is my sen- 
tence.” 

Clotilde, nearly fainting with fright, rushed to him and seized hisarm. “No, 
no! Stop, are you mad? Tell me what you wish of me, for the love of 
Heaven.” 

“What I wish? Buta slight favor, and yet too great for your cold heart to 
grant. A few moments’ conversation, an interview—nothing more.” 

“ But my husband will retura. I expect him now, every moment.” 

“ Meet me, then, in this room at four. I will take care that your husband is en- 
gaged at that hour.” Seeing that she hesitated, he made a motion with the pis- 
tol that at once brought Madame to terms, 

“Give me the pistols and I promise,” said she, her fear somewhat lessened 
by this moderate demand. Now Mme. Monvel was mortally afraid of a pistol, 
and shrank back as the box was handed her. “ Put it there in that es vitoire ; 
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now lock it and give me the key.” M. Ferdinand obeyed, and Mme. Monvel 
putting the key in her girdle sank upon the sofa exhausted. “ Leave me now, I 
pray,” she said faintly. 

“ Madame, at four!” said Ferdinand solemnly as he closed the door. Had 
Madame been able to see through the door at this moment, she would have been 
confirmed in her belief in M, Ferdinand’s madness; for no sooner did this de- 
spairing lover find himself alone, than he executed a fas seul in the corridor, 
which appeared greatly to compose his disordered spirits. That terminated, he 
walked off to his room quite calmly and in a very cheerful frame of mind. 


CHAPTER II. 


DuRinG the course of this interview a traveller drove up to the hotel, who 
on learning that Mme. Varennes and M. Ferdinand had already arrived, ex- 
pressing much chagrin, had asked to be shown to the room of the latter, where 
he was knocking as Ferdinand came up. 

“Hallo! Sauvigny, can this be you?” he shouted, dragging the new-comer 
into his room. “ Did you know Hortense was here?” 

“Yes, and I counted on arriving here before her, to prove to her my impa- 
tience ; she is so incredulous, and everything has gone wrong since I left Havre. 
How is she, more favorably inclined?” asked M. Sauvigny. 

“T haven’t seen her yet,” replied Ferdinand. “ Don’t despair; you have only 
to shake the tree long enough, the apple is sure to drop.” 

“ But why does she hold out so long? She knows that she is the only woman 
I have ever loved; I have told her so a hundred times.” 

“So have I, though I don’t believe it myself. There, there, you know I am 
on your side, and I tell you she will accept you soon. If she delays I'll give 
you my receipt, an infallible one, as 1 have found very lately.” And M. Ferdi- 
nand twirled his moustache with the air of a conqueror. “ But before I take a 
step to help you, promise to do me a favor.” 

“ A thousand, my dear fellow; my purse is at your service,” said Sauvigny, 
pulling out a well-stuffed portemonnaie. 

“ Put up your purse ; it’s not that I want. I want you to—that is, I would like 
—in short, I want you to take a gentleman under your charge for an hour or so. 
I have an engagement at four o’clock with a lady—his wife, in fact.” 

“ But I don’t know him,” objected Sauvigny ; “ besides, I don’t precisely ap- 
prove——” 

“ Approve? Pshaw, it’s only a joke ; don’t look so frightened, man! And as 
to knowing him, I will manage that. I don’t know him myself, to tell the truth, 
except by sight, but I will arrange that. You must take him to see the church 
and all the sights. Now don’t object, or I vow not to say a word to Hortense 
for you.” 

“TI willgdo all I can,” hastily replied Sauvigny, alarmed by this threat. 
“Where is he? But you must make my excuses to Hortense for not waiting on 
her earlier.” 

“ You look out for my interests, and I promise not to neglect yours. But 
come, let us go down stairs and look about us. You can’t see Hortense yet. 
Take a cigar?” 

The two young men, after lighting their cigars, leisurely sauntered down, 
meeting M. Monvel at the foot of the stairs with his arms full of bundles. 
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No sooner did the eyes of the usually impassive Monvel light on Sauvigny 
than he dropped his bundles, and stood motionless as if petrified, staring with 
astonishment and doubt expressed in every feature. Sauvigny appeared on his 
part not a whit less disconcerted, and equally incapable of utterance. 

“ Mon Dieu! Monsieur Edward /” exclaimed M. Monvel at last. 

“ Monsieur Monvel,” said Sauvigny, struggling with his embarrassment, “my 
companion at Bagnéres !” and he extended his hand with a faint attempt to ap- 
pear at ease. 

“ Bagnéres !”” echoed M. Monvel mechanically, alternately rubbing his eyes 
and squeezing Sauvigny’s hand ; “ and so you are not dead?” 

“ You see for yourself, Monsieur,” said Sauvigny in great confusion. “ M. 
Monvel is an old friend, whom I have not seen for a long time; I have much to 
tell him,” he continued, turning to Ferdinand, who had been looking on in si- 
lent amazement. 

M. Ferdinand, with whose plans this discovery harmonized remarkably 
well, was introduced to M. Monvel, expressed warm sympathy with the friends 
so unexpectedly met, and withdrew after bestowing an impressive wink on Sau- 
vigny, which the latter was far from understanding, having no suspicion that 
this was the husband he was to take in charge. 

“Now come in here,” said M. Monvel, leading Sauvigny into the sa/on, 
“and tell me how you came to life.” 

“You will be discreet, Monsieur, if I tell you my story frankly,” said Sau- 
vigny, blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“ The soul of secrecy, I assure you, my dear Monsieur Edward.” 

“ My name is Sauvigny—Edward is only my Christian name. Well, then, 
Monsieur, I came to Bagnéres laboring under an acute nervous disease, which 
produced so keen a sensibility in me, rendered me so susceptible, that I fell in 
love with almost every woman I saw—with one above all.” 

“ Yes, I remember, the pretty English girl.” 

“Yes—that is to say, no. I adored her, it is true, but she was not Zhe one.” 

“ Who was it then?” 

“T never knew her name; I did not care to know it,” said Sauvigny hastily ; 
* T only knew that I loved her, and that she was cold and cruel. She repelled me ; 
she refused even to listen to my declarations of love. She treated me with such 
cruelty, that my ever-increasing passion became a delirium; and finally, in a 
paroxysm of my disease, for you must remember that such my malady really was, 
I determined to put an end to my life by throwing myself over one of those im- 
mense precipices in the mountains. This idea seemedsublime. Accordingly, I 
wrote my servant a note telling him of my design, bequeathing him my clothes, 
and begging that no search should be made for me. I set out very secretly, en- 
tirely unnoticed. It was early in the morning and very cold. How the wind did 
blow! Dvew/ I can feel it now! I was soon chilled to the marrow, and the 
colder I grew, the colder grew my determination. But pride kept it alive. 
Finally, after a desolate walk, 1 came to the spot which I had in mind. I drew 
near the verge of the abyss ; the shadows of night were lying dark and gloomy 
in its depths, and I started back involuntarily. Again I approached the edge, 
and again drew back. Ashamed of my weakness, I forced myself to return, and 
shutting my eyes was just on the point of throwing myself off, when suddenly I 
heard—what do you suppose, Monsieur ?” 

* An avalanche perhaps !” 

“ A hearty laugh! I turned around quickly, losing my hat as I did so, and 
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saw a few yards behind me Vernet, an old friend of mine, accompanied by two 
guides and two or three companions. They were out on a hunting excursion. 
I had met Vernet a few days before, but, as you will believe, was not agreeably 
surprised to see himnow. I assured him I was out looking for geological speci- 
mens, and he insisted on my joining his party and would take no refusal. I 
consented, saying to myself that I could kill myself just as well later in the day. 
To tell you the truth, another idea was overshadowing that of suicide. I was 
awfully hungry, and the hunters were about to breakfast—I ate with the appe- 
tite of a wolf. I am ashamed to think how much I enjoyed that breakfast. I 
forgot for the moment my dominant idea, and when it occurred to me we were 
several miles distant from the precipice which I had determined should be the 
place of sacrifice. I reflected; I said to myself, ‘I have borne my despair 
three hours and lived; why can I not bear it twelve, a day, a week, a month, a 
year?’ My argument was unanswerable. I determined to live. But the great 
difficulty lay, not in returning to life, but to Bagnéres. How could I bear 
the jokes, the lampoons that would infallibly be made? Impossible! I deter- 
mined not to return, and took a seat in the diligence at the next town to which 
we came, and went to Havre. And there I am now, Monsieur, established in 
business with my father.” 

M. Monvel, whose expansive face had been gradually growing broader dur- 
ing this confidence, here burst into a roar of laughter which lasted several min- 
utes. “And the object of this passion,” siid he as soon as he could speak, 
“where is she ; have you come to lay siege to her again?” 

“No! Monsieur; to another. I know not where she is.” 

“ And that flame that was to be eternal ?” 

“Tt still burns, even brighter—but on another altar !” 

“ Well, who is the goddess now ?” asked M. Monvel maliciously. 

“ A widow—a charming, lovely widow. She is here in this house, and, you 
understand, Monsieur, must never hear a word of my adventure at Bagnéres.” 

At this moment Hortense entered the sa/on followed by her brother, who 
nodded so meaningly to Sauvigny as greatly to increase the confusion into 
which he was thrown by the sudden appearance of Hortense. ' 

“T have just heard of your arrival, M. Sauvigny, and was hoping for a 
call from you,” said she, graciously extending her hand, which Sauvigny kissed 
rapturously, 

“I was not aware, Madame, that you were visible yet,” stammered Sauvigny. 
“] had met with an old friend and ig 

* You seem to have no lack of friends,” interrupted Hortense smiling ; “here 
is one who has been pleading your cause.” 

“Yes,” broke in Ferdinind; “I hive kept my word, don’t you forget yours.” 

“What! a bargain?” said Hortense. 

“No, no!” cried Sauvigny with a frown at his indiscreet advocate; “he 
doesn’t know what he is talking about.” 

Hortense, pitying his embarrassment, turned to M. Monvel. “So you know 
M. Sauvigny? Where is Clotilde? Is she too an acquaintance ?” 

“ No,” replied M. Monvel ; “ my wife has seen M. Sauvigny, but has not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. But she shall have; we will all dine together.” 

““Mme. Monvel here! Good heavens, how dreadful!” thought Sauvigny, 
with an inward groan, as it flashed across his mind that she was the object of 
Ferdinand’s pursuit. 

“Yes,” joined in Hortense, and I will present you, Monsieur, beforehand to 
Mme. Monvel, who is my dearest friend,” 
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Sauvigny bowed and expressed his pleasure, though a cold sweat broke out 
on him as he thought of the meeting. 

“Let us go to her room now,” said Hortense, taking his arm. 

“Ah! I had forgotten,” said Sauvigny stammering ; “I have a pressing mat- 
ter of business at four that must be attended te, and I was about to ask M. 
Monvel to aid me.” 

“Then you are here on business?” said Hortense maliciously, at the same 
time withdrawing her hand from his arm. “ That is quite right,” she added see- 
ing Sauvigny’s look of despair; “I too have some purchases to make, and as it 
is nearly four will leave you. Till dinner, gentlemen!” And with a graceful 
courtesy she withdrew. 

M. Ferdinand, who had been on thorns for some minutes, reminded Sauvigny 
that it was almost four, and seeing him disposed to linger gave the poor fellow so 
alarming a frown, that he left precipitately, fairly dragging M. Monvel with him. 

Little as Sauvigny liked his share of the bargain at first, it pleased him still 
less when he found who was the object of Ferdinand’s affection. He was now 
in a most unenviable frame of mind. He saw before him a dreadful dilemma, 
either horn of which it seemed impossible to take. At the mere idea of meet- 
ing Mme. Monvel, he felt alternate shudders of cold and flushes of fever ; while, 
on the other hand, to leave Hortense now seemed to him like losing her forever. 
At last, in despair, he determined to apprise Mme. Monvel of his presence, in 
order to avoid a scene when they should meet, and to trust to her mercy and 
discretion to keep his secret from Hortense and M. Monve], who had no idea 
that his wife was the heroine of the tragedy of Bagnéres. 

It was accordingly arranged that M. Monvel should break the news to Ma- 
dame, whose lively interest in Sauvigny’s fate the unsuspecting husband attrib- 
uted to her over-sensitive nature, and that Sauvigny should be introduced to 
her before dinner. M. Monvel promised to spare Sauvigny, and to suppress as 
many details of the romance as possible. 


CHAPTER III 


As soon as M. Ferdinand saw the coast was clear, this wily intriguer hurried 
off to the rendezvous, and knocked softly at the door. There was no reply. 
He opened the door and stepped in cautiously: the rustle of a dress in the ad- 
joining room betrayed the presence of his victim. A moment more, and she ap- 
peared pale and trembling. 

“Ah! Madame, how can I thank you enough for this favor?” began M. 
Ferdinand. “I can scarcely believe that this is not a dream, that we are alone, 
that I can tell you freely that I adore you, that I cannot live without you “é 

“Not so loud, Monsieur! Hortense, my husband——” 

“Hortense is out; I have taken care to prevent your husband’s return.” 
(Clotilde started at this evidence of forethought.) “ You promised to listen to me.” 

“ But,” remonstrated Mme. Monvel, “1 promised only an interview, and you 
promised to be discreet.” 

“ Discreet!” cried Ferdinand, rapidly working himself into a passion ;” dis- 
creet ! and I am to satisfy myself with the empty favor of an interview, without lib- 
erty to speak of my love, my sufferings—a favor that serves only to prolong for a 
few brief moments a life which your coldness robs of all its hope. To-morrow 
you are to depart——” 

“ To-day, to-day if I can.” 

“ Then to-day is my last day!” 
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“ No, no! to-morrow ; we will stay till then. Gracious Heaven! what shall 
I do?” and Mme. Monvel burst into tears of vexation and alarm. 

“Don’t weep, Madame; pardon my violence ; give me but a look of forgive- 
ness,” said Ferdinand, dropping on his knees and covering her hand with 
kisses. 

“Enough, enough, sir!” exclaimed Mme. Monvel indignantly. “I will 
never forgive this. Leave me at once, I insist.” 

Ferdinand rose. “My fate is sealed,” said he in a tragic voice; “remem- 
ber my vow, Zon amour ou la mort /” 

“ Stay, Monsieur!” began poor Mme. Monvel ; but her words were cut short 
by a knock at the door. 

Clotilde,” said M. Monvel’s voice, “may I come in?” 

“My husband!” gasped Clotilde. 

“ D—— that Sauvigny!” muttered Ferdinand. 

“Go, go!—the door on the staircase!” whispered Mme. Monvel in great 
agitation. 

“ On one condition—another interview !” 

“Yes, yes, only go!” 

M. Ferdinand flew to the door indicated. It was locked and the key gone! 
Mme. Monvel despairingly pointed to her room, into which he hastily retreated 
and closed the door, as she admitted her husband. M. Monvel appeared much 
flurried himself, and so did not observe the agitation of his wife. 

“T hope I don’t disturb you, my dear, that you are so long letting me in?” 

“Oh! no. I was only getting ready for dinner. I——” 

“ No matter,” said M. Monvel, interrupting her lame apology ; “ I have some 
news to tell you, Clotilde ; but promise me not to be alarmed.” 

“Why, what is it? Has anything dreadful happened ?” 

“No; onthe contrary, it is good news. To tell you the truth, I am not alone ; 
there is somebody with me whom you know; that is, you don’t know him, but 
you have seen him, have taken a deep interest in him, but you never expected 
to see him again. He desires to be presented to you.” 

“Why, who can it be?” asked Clotilde, her curiosity getting the better of 
her fright. “ Bring him in.” 

“You promise not to be alarmed, not to scream,” said M. Monvel, opening 
the door and showing Sauvigny. 

Mme. Monvel uttered a loud shriek and sank upon the sofa, where she re- 
mained speechless, staring at Monsieur Redivivus. 

“ Madame,” stammered Sauvigny, blushing crimson, “ Madame 

“ Monsieur Edward alive ?” exclaimed Mme. Monvel at last. 

“ Alive and as well as I am,” said M. Monvel heartily; “and I never was 
happier to pwesent anybody to you than my friend Mr. Edward Sauvigny.” 

* And so, Monsieur, you are not dead,” said Mme. Monvel, gradually recov- 
ering herself, and growing frigid as she regained her self-possession. 


“ Madame,” said poor Sauvigny, “it was not my fault that I did not succeed 
” 


” 


in——- 

“T must tell you the whole story,” interrupted M. Monvel, shaking with 
laughter; “I nearly died of laughing at it.” 

“ Monsieur Monvel!” said Sauvigny beseechingly. 

“1 forgot,” continued M. Monvel; “that is not the object of our call. You 
must know, Clotilde, that there is a lady in Rouen with whom M. Sauvigny is 
deeply in love, to whom he has proposed.” 

“ Proposed!” exclaimed Mme. Monvel. 
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“ Madame, it is too true,” murmured Sauvigny, dropping his eyes. 

“No other person, in short,” continued M. Monvel, “than your friend Hor- 
tense.” 

“ Ciel!” cried Mme. Monvel.” “Then this is the gentleman from Havre ; 
the lover whose only fault is an excess of love.” 

“ The very same,” said M. Monvel. 

“Poor Hortense! she shall know everything, the whole truth !” 

“No, no,” replied M. Monvel; “that is just what she must not know.” | 

“Spare me, Madame,” implored Sauvigny in a low tone. 

“ And am I calmly to see my friend deceived ?” 

“ He isn’t deceiving her,” said M. Monvel eagerly ; “he adores her.” 

“ And—the other—the lady of Ba-—Bagnéres?” asked Mme. Monvel. 

“ He doesn’t care a straw for her, he never did; he told me so just now.” 

“JT never said so, Madame,” exclaimed Sauvigny, thoroughly frightened. 
“On the contrary, I confessed that I loved her.” 

“Yes, for a day,” said M. Monvel; “a mere caprice, Jour passer le temps.” 

“ Pour passer le temps!” cried Mme. Monvel; “and yet he tried to kill him- 
self.” 

“Yes, Madame, indeed I did,” said Sauvigny, “and the only consideration 
which could prevent me was 4 

“ Was an excellent breakfast,” burst in M. Monvel with a laugh; “and half 
an hour afterward he had quite forgotten his deadly project. He has told me 
the whole story,” continued he in spite of Sauvigny’s efforts to stop him, “and 
it is positively the funniest that I ever heard.” 

“Funny!” said Mme. Monvel scornfully, “it is disgraceful !” 

“Come, come, my dear,” said M. Monvel soothingly. “ You must not judge 
Monsieur Sauvigny too harshly. A man might as well swear to be always in 
good health as to be always in love. It does not depend upon him entirely, but 
upon circumstances.” 

“But, his attempt at suicide,” objected Mme. Monvel. 

“ Poor Clotilde!” laughed M. Monvel; “she still believes in that.” 

“T certainly have till now,” said she, looking angrily at Sauvigny, who all 
this time had been undergoing tortures of mortification, and vainly trying to 
stop M. Monvel’s explanations. 

“ My dear wife,” said M. Monvel didactically, “suicides for love are com- 
mitted only in novels and on the stage, where this little comedy of M. Sauvigny 
would have met with a grand success.” 

Mme. Monvel could not repress a cry of indignation as a light suddenly 
broke upon her mind. She gave an angry glance at the door of the adjoining 
room, and then after a pause turned to Sauvigny, and said with an attempt at 
kindness, “ The presence of Monsieur Sauvigny has done me a service in return 
for which I will keep his secret.” 

“Ah, Madame, you are too good,” said Sauvigny gratefully. 

“T told you so,” said M. Monvel, rubbing his hands, “she is goodness itself. 
Now let’s find Hortense!” 

“Where is she?” asked Mme. Monvel. 

“We left her making some purchases ; I can find her, my dear.” 

“T will write her a little note,” said Mme. Monvel, sitting down by the table 
and writing a few words rapidly. “Don’t be afraid, I have not betrayed you,” 
said she to Sauvigny, as she gave the note to M. Monvel. “Give that_to Hor- 
tense as soon as possible. I will wait here till you return.” 
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“ Come along, Sauvigny,” said M. Monvel. 

But Sauvigny had a letter to write before dinner, and would go to his room. 
He was, in truth, desperately anxious to see Ferdinand and put him on his 
guard. “I will at least keep watch of him,” thought he. 

M. Monvel hurried off, and M. Sauvigny also took his leave—a feigned leave, 
however, for as he passed out Mme. Monvel rose, and while her back was turned 
he slipped back and hid himself behind a tall screen that stood by the door. 

“You can come out, Monsieur,” said Mme. Monvel calmly; “they have all 
gone.” 

Ferdinand, who had, in spite of the closest attention, been unable to under- 
stand what was going on in the next room, and whose curiosity had been great- 
ly excited by the exclamations of Mme. Monvel and the voice of Sauvigny, 
which he recognized, gladly availed himself of this permission. 

“Be so kind as to shut the door, Monsieur, and to take a seat,” said Mme. 
Monvel, sitting down and taking up a bit of sewing that lay on the table. 

Ferdinand looked at her in astonishment and obeyed. “ Ah, Madame,” said 
he, “you can never know how long the moments have been, and what torments 
I have suffered, But now that I again see you I am rewarded.” 

“T should be truly sorry,” said Mme. Monvel, quietly continuing her work, 
“if I found that after all I have done for you my efforts were vain; 1 should 
sympathize deeply with poor Hortense.” 

“ Hortense!” exclaimed Ferdinand ; “and was it for her alone that you con- 
sented to hear me?” 

“For her sake doubtless. But common humanity would have forced me to 
do what I have done.” 

“What! and did no tenderer sentiment actuate you ?” cried Ferdinand, start- 
ing up in fury. “It is not possible. That calmness, that cold, unfeeling look 
cannot be real?” 

Mme. Monvel’s expression remained unchanged, and she kept on with her 
work, It was evident that other tactics must be resorted to. 

“T will bear it no longer,” cried Ferdinand, rushing to the balcony; “I will 
end this hateful existence!” 

This threat producing no effect, he turned back and threw himself at her 
feet, exclaiming, “ No! here, at your side, I- will lay down the life you despise.” 

“T should be very sorry,” coldly replied Mme. Monvel ; “but if you are de- 
termined, I do not see how I can prevent you.” 

“Cruel woman! you laugh at me because Iam unarmed. Ah! had I onlya 
weapon !” 

“If that is all that is needed,” said Mme. Monvel, coolly taking a key from 
her belt, “take this and open that desk. Open it,” she continued, seeing that 
he hesitated. 

Ferdinand, at his wit’s end, obeyed, and beheld his box of pistols. 

“ Since there appears to be no other remedy, Monsieur, I suppose you must 
adopt this,” said Mme. Monvel dryly. 

“This is too much,” thundered Ferdinand. “ No, I will not adopt it, heart- 
Jess woman. I will not die; it would be too dear an amusement to give you.” 

Mme. Monvel here gave way to a fit of laughter that checked her utterance. 
“Go on, Monsieur, go on; that is the one thing needful to make me listen to 
you.” 

At this critical moment Hortense rushed breathless into the room, and, see- 
ing her brother with a pistol in his hand and a face full of rage and shame, seized 
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his arm and wrenched the pistol from him. “What does this mean ?” she cried. 
“ Ferdinand, are you injured ?”’ 

“T will answer for that,” said Mme. Monvel, laughing. 

“But your note, Clotilde? I thought that Ferdinand had met with some 
dreadful accident.” 

“He was determined to die,” said Mme. Monvel, “and I thought he would 
like to have his friends about him. It’s a little Jesson 1 am giving him,” whis- 
pered she in her friend’s ear. 

“ The joke has been well carried out,” said Sauvigny, appearing from behind 
the screen to the surprise of all parties. 

“ What,” exclaimed Ferdinand, this time in real fury, “is this a conspiracy?” 

“ No, no, my friend; I was only a witness. The lesson serves for me as well 
as you,” added he in a whisper to Ferdinand. 

“This is unbearable!” said Ferdinand as the three shouted with laughter. 
“You will force me to do in earnest what |——~” 

“ My brother!” “ Monsieur!” said Hortense and Clotilde simultaneously. 

“Come, Ferdinand, my boy,” said Sauvigny, putting the pistol into its case, 
“we are all too deeply concerned in this matter to mention it. Let us shake 
hands and forget it.” And Ferdinand was surrounded by the three, who shook 
him kindly by the hand. 

“What's all this?” asked the jolly voice of M. Monvel, who had entered 
unheard. “Are you rehearsing for a tragedy ora comedy? One would say 
both, to look at M. Ferdinand and Clotilde.” 

“ What's all ¢izs ?” exclaimed Mme. Monvel, running to her husband, whose 
hand was wrapped up in his handkerchief. “ You have hurt yourself!” 

“Only a scratch, my dear.” 

“Tt was the dog, Madame,” said the servant, who had followed M. Monvel 
to announce dinner. 

“The dog!” said Mme. Monvel, turning pale. 

“ Hold your tongue, stupid,” said M. Monvel. “ Well then, if you must know, 
as I was coming into the hotel I heard a noise of shouting and running, and I 
turned and saw a dog pursued by a crowd of men and boys. There was a little 
girl playing at the door, and the dog snapped at her. I jumped between her and 
the beast, and he bit me very slightly on the hand, That’s all.” 

“A mad dog!” cried they all, and Mme. Monvel threw her arms about her 
husband. 

“No more mad than Monsieur Sauvigny; he was drinking at the fountain 
when they killed him,” said M. Monvel impatiently. 

“Oh, how noble, how brave! To expose your life!” sobbed Mme. Monvel. 

“Pshaw!” grumbled M. Monvel; “nothing brave about it, when there is 
need for it. It’s another thing when there’s no necessity,” added he with a 
comical look at Sauvigny. “ But come, let us go to dinner.” And taking Clo- 
tilde’s hand, he led the way. 

“Ah! my dearest,” whispered Clotilde, “I de you as I never did before.” 

“ Hortense,” said Sauvigny, “just look at that example!” 

“Yes, Hortense,” said Ferdinand, “don’t keep this poor fellow any longer in 
suspense.” 

“I consent,” said Hortense, taking her lover’s arm, “if my brother will give 
me his word , 

“T promise,” said Ferdinand, “A das la mort/” 

“ And vive famour /” whispered Sauvigny. 

Adapted from the Spanish of LARRA, by ANTONY ARMSTRONG, 





“WILL MURDER OUT?” 


N Tue GAvaxy for March, 1869, I asked, “ Will Murder Out?” and nar- 
rated some leading cases which, with the homicidal statistics of New York 
for thirteen years, seemed to compel a negative answer to the question. 

Since that time, several murders have occurred in the metropolis and its 
vicinity which are yet enigmas, and in all human probability will remain so. 
Chief among them is the Nathan murder at No. 12 West Twenty-third street, 
which occurred between the hours of 12:30 and 30’clock A. M. of Friday, July 29, 
and which, from the character of its victim and its startling incidents, became a 
celebrated crime. Everywhere it was for many days the prevailing topic of 
conversation, and the columns of the leading journals of the country were al- 
most monopolized with the statement and discussion of its facts. There was 
nothing in the popular interest to indicate any morbid taste for the horrible, but 
the universal excitement caused by the event was due to the fact that it appealed 
with irresistible force to the fears of every individual. It was a foul murder done 
in the presumed security of the home of the victim, and no man could be sure 
that he would not next be sacrificed to secure the safety of prowling brutality. 

Having briefly given the leading facts of the murder, so that subsequent 
revelations can be understood, it is my main purpose to relate the thus far un- 
successful groping of the police for the assassin. The narrative will offer cumu- 
lative evidence that murder will not ‘ out” at any man’s bidding; but on the 
contrary, that when unwitnessed, if the murderer leaves no positive proof of 
his identity behind him, ingenuity and energy are frequently powerless to make 
it out. 

Benjamin Nathan was a millionaire of New York, well known and highly es- 
teemed for his personal qualities. Descended from an old Jewish Portuguese 
family, he was a native of New York, as his father had been before him. Born to 
opulence and correct principles, he had added to the one, and closely adhered 
to the other, through his life of fifty-six years. An Israelite in his faith, he was 
catholic in his sympathies, and gave of his abundance to the needy of all creeds. 
A man of culture and refined tastes, he moved in intelligent and accomplished so- 
ciety. The peaceful and natural death of such a man would have caused public 
expression of sorrow; but when his son, who went to his bedroom at 6 o’clock 
in the morning to call him to a devotional duty of the day, found him lying upon 
the floor bloody and mangled out of semblance to his kind, with nine gaping 
wounds upon his head, it is not surprising that there was a general cry of horror, 
and that the people with one voice demanded the capture and punishment of 
the murderer. 

Superintendent Jourdan and Captain Kelso, who immediately took personal 
charge of the case, saw all its Pificulties at a glance. In some respects the 
crime told its own story too distinctly for Jourdan, who years ago became known 
as the keenest detective on the continent, to believe himself mistaken as to 
the leading facts. It was plain to him that the event had lifted a criminal from 
ordinary larceny to a mprder of rarely paralleled brutality. Intent only upon theft, 
the intruder rifled the clothes of the sleeping man, which lay on a chair remote 
from the bed, of a Perregaux watch, No. 5,657, three diamond shirt studs, what 
money the pocket-book contained, and the key of the small safe which stood in 
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the library beside the door opening into the bedroom. Going to the safe, he 
knelt down before it, opened it, and began his examination of its contents. 
Some noise he made awakened Mr. Nathan, who sprang from his bed, and the 
thief springing up at the same moment, the two men met in the doorway, the 
face of the thief being brought into bold relief by the gaslight to his left. Not 
knowing of Mr. Nathan’s defective vision, he saw himself identified, and believ- 
ing his retreat cut off, he struck savagely at Mr. Nathan with a short iron bar 
turned at the ends, which soon became famous as a ship carpenter's “dog.” 
From this point there is a succession of enigmas until the assassin left the room, 
after rifling the safe of whatever portable valuables it contained. Carrying the 
“dog,” he went stealthily down stairs, unfastened the front door, which had been 
carefully secured at 12:20 o’clock A. M., laid the “dog” down on the hall floor, 
and passed out into the street. From this point there are other enigmas, but 
not so baffling as those within the house. 

The weapon and the unnecessary brutality were the chief difficulties. There 
were puzzling questions as to how the outlaw had entered the house, as to the 
manner in.which the blows had been given, as to how the stricken man had fall- 
en, as to how the blood smears had got upon the wall and door-casing, with 
others of less interest ; but none of these were vital to the pursuit, and they were 
considered more as a relaxation from the weightier matters involved than for 
their intrinsic importance. The weapon was, as Jourdan remarked, the “great 
puzzler.” Had any ordinary burglar’s tool been used, or the instrument been 
one that any thief of high or low degree had ever been known to use, the case 
would have been clearer, and Jourdan would have known what sink of iniquity 
to stir in order to start the murderer; but this “dog,” whose appearance in- 
dicated long use in its legitimate sphere, led only into the mechanical world, and 
widened the circle of inquiry from tens to tens of thousands. But paralyzed as 
the detectives were by the “ dog,” the effect of that mangled corpse in the same 
way was scarcely less. Rarely had murder been more cruelly done, and never 
since Bartholomew Burke was found with his body gashed by thirty-six wounds 
had the police been confronted with a sight so horrible. Jourdan, looking upon 
such a sight as this, asked what burglar or sneak-thief would have wasted time 
and courted destruction by work like this, but found no answer in his long expe- 
rience or intimate knowledge of the habits and impulses of outlaws. 

There were other baffling facts encountered at the outset of the investigation, 
secondary in importance it is true, but of such gravity that in ordinary cases 
they would be considered insuperable obstacles. Groping his way from the time 
and place of the murder, Jourdan speedily found that prior to the crime no one 
had been seen lurking about the house who could be connected in any way with 
the deed. Again, there were no marks of violence upon the house. There was 
nowhere the faintest trace of a “jimmy” upon a door or window, nor any sign 
discernible of a burglarious entrance. Nor had the murderer left any trace of his 
personality, except that perplexing “dog.” Not a scrap of his clothing had 
been torn from him to tell the tale of his identity, ngr had he left anywhere 
in the house the imprint of either his hand or foot. Attempting to glean 
something of value from the time intervening between the murder and the 
moment of its discovery, Jourdan found nothing but a doubt and another perplexity. 
The policeman upon the post persisted resolutely indeclaring under oath, that 
when he passed the house at 4:30 A. M. he tried both front doors, and they were 
fastened ; and when he passed again a little before 6 o'clock, he noticed that the 
hall door was closed. There was positive and stronger evidence, however, that 
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the door was not only unlocked but partly open at least an hour before the 
murder was discovered. The testimony on this point also introduced a man in 
laboring dress, carrying a dinner pail, who at 5 o’clock ascended the steps of 
the house, and, having picked up a paper from the topmost step, went on his 
way. That man and that paper at once became and yet are mysteries. 

It will be seen that Superintendent Jourdan had only negations to go upon. 
As a first and obvious step, the house was thoroughly searched, first for signs 
of the murderer, and, these failing, for the missing property. From cellar to 
garret it was thoroughly examined, even to the furniture and carpets. But noth- 
ing was found. Next the water-tank was emptied, without result ; and lastly the 
waste-pipes of the closets and wash-basins were flushed, and the street sewers 
carefully examined for a long distance in all directions, but no trace of the articles 
was found. Absolute proof having thus been obtained that the missing proper- 
ty of the murdered man had been carried from the house on the person of the 
murderer, Jourdan next caused the flooring of the stable to be taken up and the 
edges of the boards to be examined by experts to determine whether such an 
instrument as the “dog” had been used in putting it down. He received a 
negative reply. 

Now, Washington and Frederick Nathan, sons of the deceased, Mrs. Kelly, 
the housekeeper, and William Kelly, her adult son, were sleeping in the house 
when the murder was committed, and their sleep was undisturbed throughout 
the night by any suspicious or unusual sound. All of the search of the house 
which has been referred to was accomplished without the knowledge of its inmates, 
who were separately subjected to a rigid examination. As the result of ali this 
labor, Captain Kelso, standing at the side of the murdered man, said to Super- 
intendent Jourdan, “An outsider?” and the Chief answered decisively, “ No 
doubt of it.” There was the gratifying fact, however, that the officials, within 
six hours from the discovery of the crime, were in possession of various facts 
subsequently developed on the inquest, which completely exonerated all the in- 
mates from any suspicion of complicity in the deed. There was no reasonable 
ground for suspecting any of them; but as the police were confronted at once 
with the tragedy and a strange family, they were of course compelled to closely 
scrutinize the character and antecedents of all those who were in the house at 
the time. 

There were blotches of blood upon the night-gown of Frederick Nathan, and 
his socks were soaked in blood; but it was plain that these stains resulted from 
contact with the corpse after his brother had discovered it. It was equally plain 
that the few faint imprints of bloody feet upon the stairs, which the newspapers 
made vastly more numerous and conspicuous than the reality, were made by him 
as he ran down to the street with his brother to give the alarm. There were 
many little circumstances connected with both the young men and the two 
Kellys, which to jealous minds might be, and did become, “ confirmation strong 
as proofs of Holy Writ,” but, put into the crucible of detective experience, evap- 
orated into utter nothingness ; and before the murder was a day old all of the 
inmates, in the minds of those familiar with the case, were as completely cleared 
of all suspicion as they soon afterwards became in the public mind, after passing 
through a terrible ordeal of suspected guilt. 

Out, theretore, into the whole wide worid, the officials were forced to project 
the appliances of detection, with the hope of discovering the assassin. Instant- 
ly all the police force of the city was set to work watching the pawn shops and 
jewelry stores for the appearance of the stolen property, and searching all ship 
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and boat yards for the identification of the “dog.” This labor was also gradually 
extended into almost every department of mechanics, as the “dog” was in the 
end claimed as a tool of almost every trade. According to the confident asser- 
tions palmed upon the police, it may have been used by ship-carpenters, boat- 
builders, post-trimmers, ladder-makers, slaters, pump-makers, sawyers, scene- 
shifters in theatres, or by iron-moulders as a clamp for flasks ; and lastly one per- 
son wanted all rag-pickers held for the crime because he was sure the so-called 
“dog” was the hook of one of that fraternity. It is plain, therefore, that an in- 
strument that might have been used by any one of these craftsmen, must have 
led the detectives into an inexhaustible field for search. 

That the missing property was not discovered was due solely to the prudence 
of the assassin. He could have offered none of the articles for sale without de- 
tection, so close was the surveillance in regard to them. A mistake was indeed 
made by the family in the first list furnished the police of what had been taken ; 
but it was soon rectified and a correct statement given to the public, Jourdan say- 
ing, with rare common-sense for a policeman, that there could not be too many 
people looking out for these things. But although the watch has been strict and 
incessant up to the present writing, no trace of any of the articles has been 
found, and it is evident that the assassin has either thrown them away so that 
they shall never be found, or, if more covetous than sensible, has secreted them to 
await disposition when the excitement shall have died away. It seems almost 
morally certain, however, that they never reached the channels of habitual crime, 
as these were thoroughly searched for them, and moreover every known or 
suspected criminal in New York was required to account for himself during the 
night of the murder. The thieves were never so overhauled before, and never 
was there such a sudden and universal hegira of the professionals from the city ; 
nor has there ever been of late years so little crime in New York as during the 
ten days succeeding the Twenty-third street atrocity. 

The power of money was added to detective acumen as an additional means 
to drag the murderer from his hiding place, and the second proclamation issued by 
Mayor Hall offered large rewards, which were adroitly divided to make the most 
of every chance of finding a clue to the assassin ; but although supplemented by 
the offer of $10,000 reward by the New York Stock Exchange, of which Mr. Na- 
than had been a member for thirty years, they all remained unproductive. Yet 
it was not for lack of knowledge of the money to be given for information, for 
never were rewards brought so generally to public knowledge. They were 
posted in huge placards all over the city, and were sent in multitudes in small 
hand-bills all over the country. Never was a criminal more earnestly and intel- 
ligently sought for than in this case, and never was a search more barren of results. 

The pursuit certainly did not fail for lack of popular assistance, as Superin- 
tendent Jourdan was in constant receipt, for many days after the murder, of let- 
ters from all sorts of people in all kinds of places, which contained every variety 
of hints, theories, and supposed information. Some few of these missives were 
plainly dictated by an earnest and disinterested desire that the murderer should 
be apprehended, and a sincere purpose to aid in the efforts to that end. But of 
such there were very few. The perusal of these hundreds of letters would do 
much to convert the most skeptical to a belief in the original depravity and in- 
nate stupidity of mankind. Such eagerness to accuse personal foes of a most hei- 
nous crime, such assumptions of superior capacity, and such extreme desire to 
extract a little individual profit out of blood so wofully shed, I never saw before 
and do not desire to see again, There was indeed a satisfaction in finding that 
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only three persons in all the nation proposed that the murderer should be hunted 
down by bloodhounds, and offered to furnish the animals for that purpose. It 
was some comfort to make the most of this comparatively encouraging fact, as I 
found few others even negatively good, There was one fellow, determined to do 
his utmost to destroy a business rival or personal foe, continually writing that a 
Pine street broker whom he named ought to be watched, and finally demanding 
his arrest and openly charging him with the murder. Another of comprehensive 
malice advanced his theory and vented his spleen thus: 


Dear Sir: All stock brokers are scoundrels, I have only met with one exception in 
all my experience. I am satisfied some miserable stock broker or operator has murdered 
Mr. Nathan, The idea of a sneak-thief or burglar is simply absurd. Mr. Nathan may 
have been honest ; if he was, he was surrounded on all sides with rascals, and he held some 
papers in his safe which some scoundrel wanted. To get at these papers he killed Mr. 
N. What those papers were I haven't the slightest idea. Now watch every member or 
any one connected directly or indirectly with the Stock Exchange. 

ROBERTO, 

There were scores of letters insisting upon the guilt of one of the sons or of 
Kelly, and indignantly demanding their arrest, and there was even an attempt to 
frighten Mrs, Kelly into believing that she was suspected, as she received the 
following note through the post-office : 

They have found out that you 4xow more than you tell, This makes you an accessory 
or party to the crime. To hide anything is criminal, Your only hope is to tell before 
you're arrested, 

There were many clumsy and malicious attempts to aid in fastening suspicion 
upon the young Nathans; one of the most clumsy and despicable of which was 
a letter addressed to Washington Nathan and dropped in the street so that it 
should reach Jourdan’s eyes. It reads thus: 

Mr. W. Natuun. DEER Sur: In reply to your Request, all I have got to say is 
that if you will not do it, why, I won’t of course ; for I don’t want to have my hand in the 
Bloody Work. Hoping for a reply, I remain yours, 

C, BowarD. 

But the meanest of all these missives, because of its speculative purpose, 
read thus : 

Wasu: Jourdan has just received damning proofs, Iam inemploy. The city is not 
a safe place. I hope for a reward when all has blown over. In haste, 

A FRIEND. 

A quack doctor, holding the rules of spelling and the detectives in equal and 

utter contempt, sent this, with his name signed and his business card enclosed : 
Boston, August 4, 1870, 
To the Chief of Police New York. 

Sir: I am of the opinion that the detectives know that Washington Nathan committed 
the murder upon his father and the merderer can pay twice the amount of the reward of- 
fered to screne himself. Why has the detectives not obtaned a serch warrent and serched 
the whole and of Washington affects in the city and out of the city. If what has been 
stated is true a jury would convict W— Nathan, As I leok as things the detectives have 
done not a thing to bring the merder to punishment, 

Your &Ce. 

Another, sharing in the general curiosity to discover how the assassin en- 
tered the house, sent the following : 

SUNDAY EVENING, July 31, 1870. 
DEAR SiR: Passing the house of Mr, Nathan this afternoon, my attention was especiale 
ly drawn toward the front portico over the steps. It seemed easy to my eye for a person 
to climb to the window of the room over the front door, There is a narrow moulding or 
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shelf, may be two or three inches in width, on the front of No. 14, which ends about half 
the height of Mr. Nathan's portico, A person could, by using this shelf and holding to 
the columns of the portico, swing himself on top of the same. Once there, an entrance 
through the library window would seem an easy matter, especially if the window had been 
left unfastened. If you will have the goodness to examine the front of No. 14, you will, I 
think, notice a mark or marks of a boot or scrape on the brown-stone front of the building. 
I noticed such a mark this afternoon, but the officers in front of the building not allowing 
any one to halt, I thought I would address you a line calling your attention to this. 


Yours truly, 
J. B. HL 


Superintendent John Jourdan, 

The way by which the assassin entered the house is yet a matter of theory; 
but the police, for reasons that do not seem conclusive, have rejected the hypo- 
thesis presented in this letter, and the weight of opinion among them seems 
inclined in favor of the basement door, which is supposed to have been acci- 
dentally left unlocked, ; 

There was another class of letters dealing in personalities, which it was evi- 
dent were dictated either by an honest purpose to aid the authorities, or an in- 
tense desire to get an enemy into trouble. These were the letters from all parts 
of the country detailing the sudden appearance of suspicious persons in the lo- 
calities of the writers. It is marvellous how many men of hang-dog faces and 
sneaking demeanor were to be found just after the murder. One was seen ina 
far-off town of Michigan, who it was subsequently found had never been in New 
York at all, nor done a dishonest act in his life. An old lady summering at 
Greenwich, Conn., wrote of the arrival at her hotel in a buggy of a man and wom- 
an who “behaved queerly.” Although her honesty was apparent in every line, 
she had encountered nothing more serious than a taciturn gentleman and a 
lady in a fit of sulks. A barber in Jersey City wrote to say, that on the day Mr. 
Nathan was killed two suspicious-looking men came to his shop. One got shaved 
and had his hair cut, and the other, the hardest-looking one of the two, got his hair 
cut only. But this, and the fact that they said they were going to “ Cincinaty,” 
were the only suspicious circumstances mentioned. A gentleman of Princeton, 
N. J., wrote of a young man appearing at his door Sunday morning, who was 
respectably dressed, but ‘‘ seemed shy, and said he was going to Philadelphia, but 
had no money. Some of the family remarked, ‘ His hands are stained,’ and an- 
other said, ‘ With blackberries ;’ he then drew them down and muttered, ‘ Black- 
berries.’” This pilgrim with the stained hands was “so exceedingly reticent,” 
and “his appearance so genteel, and his manner so false,” that he must per- 
force be the Nathan murderer. A gentleman at Amenia, N. Y., told how he was 
reading the account of the murder on Saturday at the depot when a stranger 
asked, “ What is the news from the city to-day ?” to which he answered, “ Noth- 
ing in particular ;” but the stranger looking at him inquiringly, he said further, 
“ There has been a shocking murder of a prominent citizen of New York.” The 
stranger, however, manifested no surprise and asked no more questions. The 
reader concluded he had read the account, and proceeded to remark on the bold- 
ness and object of the crime, and mentioned the name of the murdered man, when 
the stranger, “ without saying he was acquainted with the family, or making any 
other remark, said, ‘Is it the old man Nathan?’ and in nearly the same breath 
asked if there was any war news.”” In many ways his behavior was singular, 
and he departed abruptly and without apparent cause on a southern train a few 
minutes later. Next day heggot into jail ina neighboring town as the Nathan 
assassin, but proved to be only a harmless lunatic. 

Strangest of all the stories of suspicious appearances, was that which came 
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officially from the detective department of the Philadelphia police, in a letter tell- 
ing of “a man lurking in a thinly populated part of our city, under circumstances 
of a very suspicious character. He was first seen on Saturday asleep in a corner 
of a field, and was then lost sight of until Monday afternoon. Some two miles 
away from the first place mentioned, he was then seen to emerge from some bushes 
near the side of a road, and also close toa railroad bridge. He requested of a 
party passing by the loan of anewspaper. One of them had one and handed it to 
him, which he read, and at once proceeded to talk about the Nathan murder. 
While he was reading he showed signs of being greatly agitated, and in the 
midst of the account a train of cars appeared in sight, and without notice he 
jumped behind some bushes and concealed himself; after the train passed he 
reappeared, and when questioned about his strange conduct said that some of 
his friends from New York, which place he left on Friday, might be on the train, 
and he did not care they should see him in his sad condition.” This-man had 
stockings “ with marks of blood upon them,” and on his trousers were “ spots, ap- 
parently blood.” He also wore three studs, supposed to be diamonds, and a 
watch and chain, the chain partly concealed. The Philadelphia police were 
firmly convinced that this was the murderer, and out of these circumstances 
grew the report so widely published of the arrest of the assassin in that city. 
The story originated with two bricklayers, and they telling it to a detective, that 
officer rushed off and gave it to the newspapers as a first means of arresting the 
suspected. Naturally enough, nothing more was ever seen or heard of the man 
of the bushes and spots of blood. 

One last case of this kind is given in the following : 

READING, Aug. 3, 1870, 
Dect. JoRDAN, New York. 

Der Sir: Last Saturday afternoon a young man arrived in this town. 

He was small—a little below medium height—weight about 135 or 40 Ibs—had on 
a gray suit with light cap. Had a large amount of money—Two large rolls of bills 
one of large denomination—some being 50’s. His conduct appeerd strange to the 
writer, He evidently did not earn his money by work oy the manner he exhibited and 
spent it treating every one—He arrived here about 4 or § O'’clok in afternoon and left in 
a few hours saying he was going to Phila for a few days from there to New York stay a 
month and then to Europe—He stopped at a relatives—a german watchmaker in Penn St 
North side a little above 8th. the few hours he was here—he accompanny him to depot. 
He said he had worked nothing for five years and had just come from the A/ains, Why 
should he stay so short a time with his relatives here? “Why such rough hands if only 
traveling ? 

There were scores of letters purporting to give information, and of these only 
those confined to the “dog” were found to be of value. The others either re- 
lated to matters of which the authorities were more fully informed than the writ- 
ers, or made distinct assertions which were subsequently, after a vast deal of la- 
bor, found to be unqualifiedly false. A single specimen of this class must suf- 
fice, and here it is: 

To Superintendent J. JouRDAN, 

Str: The murderer and an accomplice of Nathan can be found in a street between 
Norfolk and Clinton, and between Houston and the Tenth Ward, not far from an old 
slaughter-house. Part of the missed articles can be found in the sub-cellar of what was once 
a packing-house. I would like to make the rewards, but dare not give my name for fear. 
of revenge. 

Such letters as this—of which there were several, but all the others relating 
to the stolen articles exclusively—added greatly to the labors of the case, as in 
every instance detectives were detailed to exhaust the matter; for Jourdan was 
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determined to neglect no chance, however remote, and would not turn a deaf ear 
to any plausible story, however disreputable its origin. Some of these letters, 
however, received no other attention than a contemptuous smile, as was the case 
with that of the individual who, believing the sensational story of the three 
bloody finger-marks on the Nathan wall, told where the man with the fourth fin- 
ger missing who had made those marks could be found. As there were no fin- 
ger-marks whatever in the Nathan house, the joke was a failure. 

Jourdan, however, had most amateur assistance in the formation of theories 
of the murder. It is amazing how many born detectives there are in the coun- 
try unappreciated. These geniuses rushed boldly forward on this occasion to 
prove their value to the police service—some of them, it must be added, claim- 
ing pay for ability they rated so highly. In all these scores of theories and sug- 
gestions there was little that was original and nothing that was valuable. The 
most of them presumed the guilt of one of the inmates, thus naturally assuming 
the most obvious and least tenable theory of the case ; and floundering as all did 
in partial knowledge of the facts, their deductions were invariably erroneous. 
The bulk of the letters of this class suggested that the missing property would 
be found in the waste-pipes of the house, but none of them were received until 
after Jourdan had exhausted the possibility. Some, however, were more orig- 
inal, as that of one citizen suggested that the “murder was committed by a man 
whose object was to find among the papers in the victim’s pocket-book or safe 
the record of the combination-lock of the Broad street safe, with a view to its 
robbery. . . . Having been discovered by Mr. Nathan, he killed him be- 
cause he was known to him.” Two persons desired that the eyes of the mur- 
dered man should be examined for the image of the murderer. It is proper to 


say that this was not done, for the reason that Jourdan had no faith in the expe- 
dient, as it had before failed in his experience. One person in Buffalo, who was 
not ashamed to sign his full name, wrote thus: 


I will not review anything, but simply state that by some means I am aware that the 
murderer is still in New York on a sick bed, He has either red or brown hair, is of mid- 
dle age, stout built, and no acquaintance of Mr, Nathan. He struck so terribly only out 
of fright, not from hatred. His having so much money, he will not dispose of the watches, 
He will work hard to shift the crime upon the shoulders of another, The only available 
means to throw him off his guard is a sham arrest and trial of some trustworthy individual, 
which can easily be accomplished as there is so much money offered, This sham is to be 
kept from the knowledge of the public, Let the person tried be condemned and the exe- 
cution be indefinitely postponed. Then hush about all and keep a wary eye everywhere, 


Another, with an eye to the dramatic, had faith in the exactly opposite course, 
and sent the following without date or signature : 


I propose ; that, when the Inquest draws to a close, and there remains no evidence sufi- 
cient to hold any one (although there may or may not be suspicions), That something 
like the following course be pursued—While an unimportant witness is on the stand, the 
Inquest to be adjourned, x ¢his way: some one of position, as a detective, Captain of Po- 
lice or other proper person, shall interupt the inquest by wispering, in an earnest and mis- 
terious way to the Coroner—The Coroner shall then adjourn the inquest. Meanwhile by 
the proper person and in a proper way, it must be intimated to the whole party assembled 
especialy to the reporters of the press, That the Detectives have struck a trail—certain, 
shure, infalible! That they can lay their hands on the criminal at a moments notice. That 
they ask for a little time, merly to suround the case with the proper evidence, So that 
when they bring their man, conviction will come with him. And meanwhile, every move- 
ment of the guilty party is being closely watched so that he canot escape. It must be 
broadly intimated that the most cuning criminal is shure ¢o forget something, that something 
has been discovered. A\i this with startling coments will be published in the papers, The 
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guilty party will believe himself to be watched, and if there is anything the least bit human 
in him, it is likely he will expose himself by some strange action, 

Out of all these letters Superintendent Jourdan gleaned nothing of use but 
the information before referred to as to the various trades in which the “dog” 
may have been used, There was yet another class of letters calling upon him to 
invoke the supernatural to solve the mystery of the murder, and giving him the 
benefit of dreams, These were not numerous, but, coming as they all did from 
the great cities, are suggestive of the superstition yet existing in the centres of 
civilization, “ An Interested Reader of the Particulars” announced that “a lady 
in Brooklyn wishes you to consult a clairvoyant with regard to the horrible Na- 
than murder, She has known wonderful disclosures in that way.” A gentle- 
man doing business in Broadway solemnly wrote: 

On the morning of Mr, Nathan's assassination, between the hours of 2 and 4 o'clock, 
a “medium” of this city (a woman) had a vision of what she believes to be the whole 
scene, It seemed to her that there were three persons in the transaction, one an old gen- 
tleman, who was the victim, another a young man who committed the murder, and the 
third what she took to be a woman, whose back only appeared in view. The vision was 
so distinct and terrible that the medium aroused the inmates of the boarding-house by her 
cries, to whom after coming out of the trance she described what she seemed to have wit- 
nessed, Upon being shown, a short time after, a portrait of Mr, Nathan, she instantly 
recognized the face as that of the victim aforesaid, She believes that she could as quickly 
recognize the young man if brought into her presence, and claims that she can repeat 
words that passed between the assassin and Mr, Nathan immediately before and on the 
first assault, ‘The parties to the murder, she declares, live in Mr, Nathan's house, She 
insists that the “ dog" had been concealed a long time for the purpose to which it was put, 
and that the jewelry, etc,, taken were buried on the premises, and are there to-day, 


There was more to the same purport, but I pass to a dreamer who says: 


I do not think it foolish to send you the dream I had the other night, I thought I was 
on the roof of Mr, Nathan's house, and [ was attracted by a little piece of string hanging 
from one of the chimneys, I pulled it up and found the missing things, which consisted 
of a bloody shirt, in which was wrapped two watches, three studs, some money, papers 
and a weapon, 

Another dreamer says : 

New York August 1870 concerning Mr B, Nathan. 
to the Sup Jordon Esq Sir 

I was Dreeming 3 knights that everything that was robed of Mr Nathans safe is hiden 
in the yard water closeth of Mr, Nathans Primusers 23d st Bet Bricks and Seelling I 
hope you will Be so Kind and have it Serched in the Water closeth in yard Bet Seelling & 
Bricks if my dreem be found thryho & then Ill Send you another communication 
yours .G, hope to see it in 

Tuesdays Paper 

He was as good as his word, for nothing more was heard of him. Even ata 
point as remote as Chicago, people were dreaming about the murder. A Dane 
in that city saw the servant girl of Mr. Nathan as the one who committed the 
murder. He also saw a clothes-brush stained with blood. 

Still another class of letters were those of a taunting character from thieves 
who instinctively delighted in the failure of the police to trace the murderer, and 
who could not resist the temptation of scrawling their pleasure in anonymous 
notes clothed in the peculiar patois of rascality. These missives were few in 
number and commonplace in character, and the single specimen appended is 
sufficient to indicate the character of all ; 


HELLO, Cap, JOURDAN—How about that old Sheeny Nathan. You think you got 
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Wash. on that biz you and your fly cops are a set of green suckers you cant get the dead 
wood on nobody you think you got some one dead to rights dont you your hell you are— 
put Boston Jones on he knows his biz in a horn does that dog look like a cheese cutter or 
what—or would you sooner go a fishin plenty of caseys Say look here old fel the cove 
what blowd the safe got away with the ham you bet 

The reader can form some idea of the amount of labor forced upon Superin- 
tendent Jourdan and Captain Kelso when told that there was no hint in all these 
hundreds of letters which seemed in the least degree sensible that was not acted 
upon until it ended in failure. As the net result of the most extraordinary search 
ever made for a criminal, these officials, at the time these pages are written, are 
precisely at the point whence they started, both as to facts and theories, except 
in a partial identification of the “dog.” They have not gained an atom of infor- 
mation of any value by the labor of weeks, and their diagnosis of the case re- 
mains unchanged, They believe now, as they have from the first, that the 
intruder in the Nathan mansion on that terrible night was a “duffer,” by which 
name the police mean one who, following some honest pursuit during the day, 
occasionally sallies forth at night to commit a house robbery, There are hun- 
dreds of these men who are entirely unknown to and unsuspected by the authori- 
ties, and are the most dangerous, because the least under surveillance, of all the 
criminal classes, The business of the duffer in the Nathan house was theft only, 
and he went there without any definite plunder in view. He was discovered 
while at the safe, which he would not have had the wit to open had he not found 
the key in the pockets of his victim, and the murder came as an inevitable event. 
It was consummated in a manner and with a weapon natural to a duffer, and to 
no one else, Nobody but a duffer would have carried the weapon from the room 
to drop it inside the door, The brutal coward feared that he might meet some 
one in the gloomy spaces of that great stairway, and when about to pass into the 
open streets, which were safer, he cast it from him, Nobody but an unreason- 
ing brute, inexperienced in the detective agencies of the law, would have carried 
away such articles as the watches and medal, or, having done so, could have kept 
them concealed so long: the caution and cunning of stupidity driven to cover 
are unequalled. Nobody but a duffer would have gone out the front door, thus 
recklessly and uselessly assuming the risk of stepping from his bloody work into 
the clutch of a patrolman, or having done so would have neglected to close it 
carefully behind him, so that the next gust of wind would not thrust it ajar and 
give the other chance against him of hastening by hours the moment when his 
crime must be discovered. Nobody but a duffer in stepping from that house 
could have been so completely lost in the aggregate of humanity that no trace 
of him could be found. Rejecting, as they were compelled to do, the hypothesis 
that the murder was done from within the house, the officials had no choice but 
to seek for the murderer among either the professional or amateur criminal 
classes. The first they have searched thoroughly, and the second to the best of 
their ability. Yet among the second, according to their theory, the assassin 
must be found, if found at all. The truth may be far from their theory, and if 
time or accident ever dispels the impenetrable cloud that envelopes that terrible 
scene, it may be found that experience is as useless in criminal matters as it is 
valuable in many other affairs of life. For the present, it is sufficient to say that 
John Jourdan does not expect by such an event to be put on a level with the 
newest patrolman under his command, 

With this murder and this penetrating but utterly barren pursuit before us, 
how shall we answer the question, ‘‘ Will murder out?” 

EDWARD CRAPSEY. 














THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


ONSARD, in one of his songs addressed to his mistress, tells her that 
R in her declining years she will be able to boast that “ When I was young 
a poet sang of me.” In a less romantic spirit the writer of this article may 
boast in old age, should he attain to such blest condition, that “When I was 
young a king spoke to me.” That was the only king or sovereign of any kind 
with whom I ever exchanged a word, and therefore I may perhaps be allowed 
to be proud of the occasion and reluctant to let it sleep in oblivion. The king 
was William, King of Prussia, and the occasion of my being spoken to by a sov- 
ereign was when I, with some other journalists, was formally presented to King 
William after his coronation, and listened te a word or two of commonplace, 
good-humored courtesy. 

The coronation of King William took place, as many readers of THE GAL- 
AXY are probably aware, in the old historic town of Kénigsberg, on the extreme 
northeastern frontier of Prussia, a town standing on one of the inlets of the Bal- 
tic Sea, where once the Teutonic Knights, mentioned by Chaucer, were power- 
ful. Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great” had brought Kénigsberg prominently before 
the eyes and minds of English-speaking readers, just previously to the ceremony 
in which King William was the most conspicuous performer. It is the city 
where Immanuel Kant passed his long and fruitful life, and which he never 
quitted. It is a picturesque city in its way, although not to be compared with 
its neighbor Dantzic. It is a city of canals and streams, and many bridges, and 
quaint, narrow, crooked streets, wherein are frequent long-bearded and gabar- 
dined Jews, and where Hebrew inscriptions are seen over many shop-windows 
and on various door-plates. In its centre the city is domineered over by a 
Schloss, or castle-palace, and it was in the chapel of this palace that the cere- 
mony of coronation took place, which provoked at the time so many sharp criti- 
cisms and so much of popular ridicule. 

The first time I saw the King was when he rode in procession through the 
ancient city, some two or three days before the performance of the coronation. 
He seemed a fine, dignified, handsome, somewhat bluff old man—he was then 
sixty-four or sixty-five years of age—with gray hair and gray moustache, and an 
expression which, if it did not denote intellectual power, had much of cheerful 
strength and the charm of a certain kind of frank manhood about it. He rode 
well—riding is one of the accomplishments in which kings almost always excel 
—and his military costume became him. Certainly no one was just then dis- 
posed to be very enthusiastic about him, but every one was inclined to make the 
best of the sovereign and the situation ; to forget the past and look hopefully 
into the future. The manner in which the coronation ceremony was conducted, 
and the speech which the King delivered soon after it, produced a terrible shock 
of disappointment ; for in each the King manifested that he understood the crown 
to be a gift not from his people, but from heaven. To me the ceremonies in the 
chapel, splendid and picturesque as was the mise en scene, appeared absurd and 
even ridiculous. The King, bedizened in a regal costume which suggested 

Drury Lane or Niblo’s Garden, lifting a crown from off the altar (was it, by the 
way, an altar ?) and, without intervention of human aid other than his own hands, 
placing it upon his head, to signify that he had his crown from heaven, not from 
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man; then putting another crown upon the head of his wife, to show that she 
derived her dignities from him; and then turning round and brandishing a gi 
gantic sword, as symbolical of his readiness to defend his State and people—all 
this seemed to me too suggestive of the oféra comtgue to suit the simple dignity 
of the handsome oldssoldier. Far better and nobler did he look in his military 
uniform and with his spiked helmet, as he sat on his horse in the streets, than 
when, arrayed in crimson velvet cloak and other such stage paraphernalia of con- 
ventional royalty, he stood in the castle chapel, the central figure in a ceremo- 
nial of medieval splendor and worse than medizval tediousness. 

But the King’s face, bearing, and manner, as I saw him in Kénigsberg, and 
immediately afterwards in Berlin, agreeably disappointed me. It was one of the 
best faces to be seen among all the throng at banquet and ball and pageant 
during those days of gorgeous and heavy ceremonial. At the coronation per- 
formances there were two other personages who may be said to have divided 
public curiosity and interest with the King. One was the illustrious Meyerbeer, 
who composed and conducted the coronation ode, which thus became almost his 
swan-song, his latest notes before death. The other was a man whose name has 
lately again divided attention with that of the King of Prussia—Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, Duke of Magenta. MacMahon was sent to represent the Emperor of 
the French at the coronation, and he was then almost fresh from the glory of 
his Lombardy battles. There was great curiosity among the Kénigsberg pub- 
lic to get a glimpse of this military hero; and although even Prussians could 
hardly be supposed to take delight in a fame acquired at the expense of other 
Germans, I remember being much struck by the quiet, candid good-humor 
with which people acknowledged that he had beaten their countrymen. There 
was, indeed, a little vexation and anger felt when some of the representatives of 
Posen, the Prussian Poland, cheered somewhat too significantly for MacMahon 
as he drove in his carriage from the palace. The Prussians generally felt an- 
noyed that the Poles should have thus publicly and ostentatiously demonstrated 
their sympathy with France and their admiration of the French general who had 
defeated a German army. But except for this little ebullition of feeling, natural 
enough on both sides, MacMahon was a popular figure at the King’s corona- 
tion; and before the ceremonies were over, the King himself had become any- 
thing but popular. The foreigners liked him for the most part because his man- 
ners were plain, frank, hearty, and agreeable, and to the foreigners it was a mat- 
ter of little consequence what he said or did in the accepting of his crown. But 
the Germans winced under his blunt repudiation of the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty, and in the minds of some alarmists painful and odious memories began 
to revive and to transform themselves into terrible omens for the future. 

For this pleasant, genial, gray-haired man, whose smile had so much of honest 
frankness and even a certain simple sweetness about it, had a grim and blood- 
stained history behind him. Not Napoleon the Third himself bore a more omi-' 
nous record when he ascended the throne. The blood of the Berliners was pur- 
ple on those hands which now gave so kindly and cheery a welcome to all 
comers. The revolutionists of Baden held in bitter hate the stern prince who 
was so unscrupulous in his mode of crushing out popular agitation. From 
Cologne to Kénigsberg, from Hamburg to Trieste, all Germans had for years had 
reason only too strong to regard William Prince of Prussia as the most resolute 
and relentless enemy of popular liberty. When the Pope was inspiring the 
hearts of freemen and patriots everywhere in Europe with sudden and splendid 
hopes doomed to speedy disappointment, the Prince of Prussia was execrated 
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with the Hapsburgs, the Bourbons, and the Romanoffs. The one on.y thing 
commonly said in his favor was that he was honest and would keep his word. 
The late Earl of Clarendon, one of the most incautious and blundering of di- 
plomatists (whom after his death the English newspapers have been eulogizing as 
a very sage and prince of statesmen), embodied this opinion sharply in a few 
words which he spoke to a friend of mine in Kénigsberg. Clarendon represented 
(Jueen Victoria at the coronation ceremonies, and my friend happened in conver- 
sation with him to be expressing a highly disparaging opinion of the King of 
Prussia, “There is just this to be said of him,” the British Envoy remarked 
aloud in the centre of a somewhat miscellaneous group of listeners—“ he is an 
honest man and a man of his word ; he is not a Corsican conspirator.” 

Yes, this was and is the character of the King of Prussia, In good and evil 
he kept his word, You might trust him to do as he had said. During the 
greater part of his life the things he promised to do and did were not such as 
free men could approve. He set out in life with a genuine detestation of liberal 
principles and of anything that suggested popular revolution, William of Prus- 
sia is certainly not a man of intellect or broad intelligence or flexibility of mind, 
He would be in private life a respectable, steady, rather dull sort of man, honest 
as the sun, just as likely to go wrong as right in his opinions, perhaps indeed a 
shacle more likely to go wrong than right, and sure to be doggedly obstinate in any 
opinion which he conceived to be founded ona principle, Horror of revolution was 
naturally his earliest public sentiment, He was one of the princes who entered 
Paris in 181§ with the allied sovereigns when they came to stamp out Bonapart- 
ism; and he seemed to have gone on to late manhood with the conviction that 
the mission of honest kings was to prevent popular agitation from threatening 
the divine right of the throne, Naturally enough, a man of such a character, 
whose chief merits were steadfastness and honesty, was much disgusted by the 
vacillation, the weakness, the half-unconscious deceitfulness of his brother, the late 
Frederick William, Poor Frederick William! well-meaning, ill-doing dreamer, 
‘*wind-changing” as Warwick, a sort of René of Anjou placed in a responsi- 
ble position and cast intoa stormy age. What blighted hopes and bloody streets 
were justly laid to his gharge—to the charge of him who asked nothing better 
than to be able to oblige everybody and make all his people happy! Frederick 
William loved poetry and poets in a feeble, dé/ettante sort of way. He liked, 
one might say, to be thought to like the Muses and the Graces, He used to in- 
sist upon Tieck the poet reading aloud his new compositions to the royal circle 
of evenings; and when the bard began to read the King would immediately fall 
asleep, and nod until he nodded himself into wakefulness again; and then he 
would start up and say, “ Bravo, Tieck! Delightful, Tieck! Go on reading, 
Tieck!” and then to sleep again. He liked in this sort of fashion the poetic 
and sentimental aspects of revolution, and he dandled popular movements on his 
royal knee until they became too demonstrative and frightened him, and then he 
shook them off and shrieked for the aid of his strong-nerved brother, One day 
Frederick William would be all for popular government and representative 
monarchy, and what not; the next day he became alarmed and receded, and was 
eager to crush the hopes he had himself awakened. He was always breaking 
his word to his people and his country, and yet he was not personally an un- 
truthful man like English Charles the First. In private life he would have been 
amiable, respectable, gently wsthetical and sentimental ; placed in a position of 
responsibility amid the seething passions and conflicting political currents of 
1248, he proved himself a very dastard and caitiff. Germany could hardly have 
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had upon the throne of Prussia a worse man for such a crisis. He was unlucky 
in every way; for his vacillation drew on him the repute of hypocrisy, and his 
whimsical excitable manners procured for him the reproach of intemperance, A 
sincerely pious man in his way, he was almost universally set down as a hypo- 
crite ; a sober man who only drank wine medicinally on the order of his physi- 
cians, he was favored throughout Europe with the nickname of “ King Clic- 
quot.” His utter imbecility before and after the massacre of those whom he 
called his “beloved Berliners,” made him more detestable to Berlin than was his 
blunt and stern brother, the present King, who gave with his own lips the orders 
which opened fire on the population. A more unkingly figure than that of poor, 
weak, well-intentioned, sentimental, lachrymose Frederick William, never in our 
days at least has been seen under a royal canopy. 

It was but natural that such a character or no-character as this should disgust 
his brother and successor, the present King. Frederick William, as everybody 
knows, had no son to succeed him, The stout-hearted William would have 
liked his brother and sovereign to be one thing or the other ; a despot of course 
he would have preferred, but he desired consistency and steadfastness on what- 
ever side, William, it must be owned, was for many years a downright stupid, 
despotic old feudalist. At one of his brother's councils he flung his sword upon 
the table and vowed that he would rather appeal to that weapon than consent to 
rule over a people who dared to claim the right of voting their own taxes, He 
appears to have had the sincere stupid faith that Heaven directly tells or teaches 
kings how to rule, and that a king fails in his religious duty who takes counsel 
of aught save his own convictions, Perhaps a good many people in lowlier life 
are like William of Prussia in this respect. He certainly was not the only per- 
son in our time who habitually accepted his own likings and dislikings as the 
appointed ordinances of Heaven, In my own circle of acquaintance I think I 
have known such individuals, 

Thus William of Prussia strode through life sword in hand menacing and, 
where he could, suppressing popular movement, Yet he was saved from utter 
detestation by the admitted integrity of his character—a virtue so dear to Ger- 
mans, that for its sake they will pardon harshness and sometimes even stupidity, 
People disliked or dreaded him, but they despised his brother, There wasa 
certain simplicity, too, always seen in William's mode of living which pleased the 
country. There was no affectation about him; he was almost as much of a 
plain, unpretending soldier as General Grant himself, Since he became King, 
anybody passing along the famous Unter den Linden might see the white-haired, 
simple old man writing or reading at the window of his palace, He was in this 
respect a sort of military Louis Philippe; a Louis Philippe with a strong pur- 
pose and without any craft. Therefore, when the death of his brother in 1861 
called him to the throne, he found a people anxious to give him credit for every 
good quality and good purpose, willing to forget the past and look hopefully into 
the coming time. They only smiled at his renewal of the coronation ceremonies 
at Kénigsberg, believing that the old soldier thought there was something of a 
religious principle somehow mixed up in them, and that it was the imaginary 
piety, not the substantial pomp, which commended to his mind so gorgeous and 
costly an anachronism, After the coronation ceremonies, however, came back 
the old unpopularity. The King, people said, has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing since he was Prince of Prussia. Every act he did after his accession 
to the crown seefed only more and more to confirm this impression, It was, 
I think, about this time that the celebrated “ Diary ” of Varnhagen von Euise was 
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published by the niece of the deceased diplomatist ; a diary full in itself of the 
most piquant interest, but made yet more piquant and interesting by the bitter 
and foolish persecution with which the King’s officials endeavored to suppress 
the work and punish its publishers. I have not read or even seen the book for 
years, but the impression it made on me is almost as distinct just now as it was 
when I laid down the last of its many and vivacious volumes. 

Varnhagen von Ense was a bitter creature, and the pen with which he wrote his 
diary seems to have been dipped in gall of special acridity. The diary goes over 
many years of Berlin court life, and the present King of Prussiais one of its cen- 
tral figures. The author does not seem to have had much respect for anybody ; 
and King William was evidently an object of his particular detestation. All the 
doings of the days of 1848 are recorded or commented on, and the pages are inter- 
spersed with notices of the sharp ungenial things said by one royal personage of 
another. If thelate Frederick William chose to say an ill-natured thing of Queen 
Victoria of England, down goes the remark in Varnhagen’s pages, and it is chroni- 
cled for the perusal of all the world. We learn from the book that the present 
King of Prussia does not live on the most genial terms with his wife Augusta ; 
that Augusta has rathera marked inclination towards Liberalism, and would find 
nothing more pleasant than a little coquetry with Revolution. Varnhagen inti- 
mates that the illustrious lady loved lions and novelties of any kind, and that at 
the time he writes she would have been particularly glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of Louis Blanc; and he more than hints at a decided inclination on her 
part to porter le pantalon—an inclination which her husband was not at all likely 
to gratify, consciously at least. Of the progressive wife Varnhagen speaks with 
no whit more respect than of the reactionary husband ; and indeed he seems to 
look with irreverent and cynical eyes on everything royal that comes under 
his observation. Throughout the whole of the diary, the figure of the present 
King comes out consistently and distinctly. William is always the blunt, dull, 
wrong-headed, I might almost say pig-headed soldier-fanatic, who will do and 
suffer and make others do and suffer anything, in a cause which he believes to 
be right. With all Varnhagen von Ense’s bitterness and scorn, he gives us no 
worse idea of King William than just this. But judging from the expression of the 
King’s face, from his manner, and from what I have heard of him in Berlin and 
elsewhere, I should say there was a good deal of individual kindness and don- 
homie in him for which the critic did not give him credit. I think he is, on the 
whole, better than Varnhagen von Ense chose to paint him or see him. 

From Alexander Humboldt, as well as from Varnhagen von Ense, we learn a 
good deal of the inner life of kings and queens and princes in Berlin. There is 
something almost painful in reflecting on the kind of life which Humboldt must 
have led among these people, whom he so cordially despised, and whom in his 
private chroniclings he so held up to scorn. The great philosopher assuredly 
had a huge treasure of hatred locked up in his heart. He detested and scorned 
these royal personages, who so blandly patronized him, or were sometimes so 
rough in their condescending familiarity. Nothing takes the gilt off the life of 
courts so much as a perusal of what Humboldt has written about it. One hardly 
cares to think of so great, and on the whole so noble a man, living a life of what 
seems so like perpetual dissimulation ; of his enduring these royal dullards and 
pert princesses, and doubtless seeming profoundly reverential, and then going 
home of nights to put down on paper his record of their vulgarity, and selfish- 
ness, and impertinence. Sometimes Humboldt was not able to contain himself 
within the limits of court politeness. The late King of Hanover (father of the 
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now dethroned King George) was a rough brutal trooper, who had made himself 
odious in England as the Duke of Cumberland, and was accused by popular 
rumors of the darkest crimes—unjustly accused certainly, in the case where he 
was charged with the murder of his valet. The Duke did not make a very 
bad sort of King, as kings then went; but he retained all his roughness and 
coarseness of manner. He once accosted Humboldt in the palace of the late 
King of Prussia, and in his pleasant graceful way asked why it was that the 
Prussian court was always full of philosophers and loose women—describing 
the latter class of visitors by a very direct and expressive word. “ Perhaps,” 
replied Humboldt blandly, “the King invites the philosophers to meet me, and 
the other persons to please your Majesty!” Humboldt seems to have had lit- 
tle liking for any of the illustrious personages he met under the roof of the King 
of Prussia. A brief record he made of a conversation with the late Prince Al- 
bert (for whom he expressed a great contempt) went far when it was published 
to render the husband of Queen Victoria more unpopular and even detested in 
Ireland than another George the Fourth would have been. The Irish people 
will probably never forget that, accordiug to the statement of Humboldt, the 
Prince spoke contemptuously of Irish national aspirations, declared he had no 
sympathy with the Irish, and that they were as restless, idle, and unmanageable 
as the Poles—a pretty speech, the philosopher remarks, to be made by the hus- 
band of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. Some attempt was made when 
this record of Humboldt’s came to light to dispute the truth of it; but Humboldt 
was certainly not a liar—and anyhow the Irish people believed the story and it 
did no little mischief; and Humboldt in his grave might have had the consola- 
tion of knowing that he had injured one prince at least. 

What we learn of the King of Prussia through Humboldt is to the same ef- 
fect as the teaching of Varnhagen’s cynical spirit ; and I think, if these keen ir- 
reverent critics did not do him wrong, his Majesty must have softened and im- 
proved with the responsibilities of royalty. In many respects one might be in- 
clined to compare him with the English George the Third. Both were indeed 
dull, decent, and fanatical. But there are some wide differences. George the 
Third was obstinate in the worst sense; his was the obstinacy of a stupid, self- 
conceited man who believes himself wise and right in everything. Now, I fancy 
the King of Prussia is only obstinate in what he conceives, rightly or wrongly, to 
be questions of duty and of principle ; and that there are many subjects. politi- 
cal and otherwise, of which he does not believe himself to be the mcst com- 
petent judge, and which therefore he. is quite willing to leave to the considera- 
tion and decision of others. For instance, it was made evident that in the be- 
ginning of the transactions which were followed by (although they cannot be 
said to have caused) the present war, the King more than once expressed him- 
self willing to do certain things, of which, however, Count von Bismarck subse- 
quently disapproved ; and the King quietly gave way. “ You know better than 
I do; act as you think best,” is, I believe, a quite common sentence on the lips 
of King William, when he is talking with this or that trusted minister. Then 
again it has been placed beyond all doubt that George the Third could be, when 
he thought fit, the most unabashed and unscrupulous of liars; and not even 
hatred itself will charge King William with any act or word of falsehood or 
duplicity. 

Steadily did the King grow more and more unpopular after his coronation. 
All the old work of prosecuting newspapers and snubbing, or if possible punish- 
ing, free-spoken politicians, came into play again. The King quarrelled fiercely 
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with his Parliament about the scheme of army reorganization. I think he was 
right as to the scheme, although terribly wrong-headed and high-handed in his 
way of forcing it down the throats of the people, and, aided by his House of 
Peers, he waged a sort of war upon the nation’s representatives. Then first came 
to the front that extraordinary political figure, which before very long had cast 
into the shade every other in Europe, even including that of the Emperor Na- 
poleon ; that marvellous compound of audacity and craft, candor and cunning, 
the profound sagacity of a Richelieu, the levity of a Palmerston ; imperturbably 
good-humored, illimitably unscrupulous ; a patriot without lofty emotion of any 
kind, a statesman who could sometimes condescend to be a juggler ; part bully, 
part buffoon, but always a man of supreme courage, inexhaustible resources of 
brain and tongue—always in short a man of genius. I need hardly add that I am 
speaking of the Count von Bismarck. 

At the time of the Schleswig- Holstein campaign, there was probably no public 
man in Europe so generally unpopular as the King of Prussia, except perhaps 
his Minister, the Count von Bismarck. In England it was something like an 
article of faith to believe that the King was a bloodthirsty old tyrant, his Prime 
Minister a combination of Strafford and Sejanus, and his subjects generally a set 
of beer-bemuddled and servile blockheads, The dislike felt toward the King 
was extended to the members of his family, and the popular conviction in Eng- 
land was that the Princess Victoria, wife of the King’s son, had a dull coarse 
drunkard for a husband, It is perfectly wonderful how soon an absurdly errone- 
ous idea, if there is anything about it which jumps with the popular humor, 
takes hold of the public mind of England, The English people regarded the 
Prussians with utter detestation and contempt. Not only that, but they regarded 
it as quite a possible and even likely thing that poor brave little Denmark, with 
a population hardly larger than that of the city of New York, could hold her 
own, alone, against the combined forces of Austria and Prussia, One might 
have thought that there never was a Frederick the Great or an Archduke 
Charles ; that the only part ever played in history by Germans was that of im- 
potent braggarts and stupid cowards, When there seemed some prospect of 
England’s drawing the sword for Denmark, “ Punch” published a cartoon which 
was very popular and successful, It represented an English sailor and soldier 
of the conventional dramatic style, looking with utter contempt at two awkward 
shambling boobies with long hair and huge meerschaums—one booby supposed 
to represent Prussia, the other Austria; and Jack Tar says to his friend the red- 
coat: “They can’t expect us to ff fellows like those, but we'll kick them, of 
course, with pleasure.” This so fairly represented the average public opinion of 
England that there was positively some surprise felt in London when it was 
found that the Prussians really could fight at all. Towards the Austrians there 
was nothing like the same ill-feeling ; and when Bismarck’s war against Austria 
(I cannot better describe it) broke out shortly after, the sympathy of England 
went almost unanimously with the enemy of Prussia. Ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred firmly believed that Austria would clutch Italy with one hand and 
Prussia with the other, and easily choke the life out of both. About the merits 
of the quarrel nobody in England outside the range of a very few politicians and 
journalists troubled himself at all. It was settled that Austria had somehow 
come to represent the cause of human freedom and progress ; that the King of 
Prussia was a stupid and brutal old trooper, hurried to his ruin by the evil coun- 
sels of a drunken Mephistopheles ; and that the Austrian forces would simply 
walk over the Prussians into Berlin, There was but one newspaper in London 
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(and it has since died) which ventured to suggest, first, that perhaps the Prus- 
sians had the right side of the quarrel, and next, that perhaps they would have 
the better in the fight. 

With the success of Prussia at Sadowa ended King William’s personal un- 
popularity in Europe. Those who were prepared to take anything like a rational 
view of the situation began to see that there must be some manner of great 
cause behind such risks, sacrifices, and success. Those who disliked Prussia 
more than ever, as many in France did, were disposed to put the King out of 
their consideration altogether, and to turn their detestation wholly on the King’s 
Minister. In fact, Bismarck so entirely eclipsed or occulted the King, that the 
latter may be said to have disappeared from the horizon of European politics. 
His good qualities or bad qualities no longer counted for aught in the estimation 
of foreigners, Bismarck was everything, the King was nothing. Now I wish 
the readers of THe GALAXY not to take this view of the matter. In everything 
which has been done by Prussia since his accession to the throne, King William 
has counted for something. His stern uncompromising truthfulness, seen as 
clearly in the despatches he sent from recent battle-fields as in any other deeds 
of his life, has always counted for much, So too has his narrow-minded 
dread of anything which he believes to savor of the revolution. So has 
his thorough and devoted Germanism, I am convinced that it would have 
been far more easy of late to induce Bismarck to make compromises with 
seemingly powerful enemies at the expense of German soil, than it would 
have been to persuade Bismarck’s master to consent to such proposals, 
The King’s is far more of a typical German character (except for its 
lack of intellect) than that of Bismarck, in whom there is so much of French 
audacity as well as of French humor, On the other hand, I would ask my 
readers not to rush into wild admiration of the King of Prussia, or to suppose 
that liberty owes him personally any direct thanks. King William’s subjects 
know too well that they have little to thank him for on that score. Strange as 
the comparison may seem at first, it is not less true that the enthusiasm now felt 
by Germans for the King is derived from just the same source as the early 
enthusiasm of Frenchmen for the first Napoleon. In each man his people 
see the champion who has repelled the aggression of the insolent foreigner, and 
has been strong enough to pursue the foreigner into his own home and there 
chastise him for his aggression. The blind stupidity of Austria and the crimes 
of Bonapartism have made King William a patriot King. When Thiers wittily 
and bitterly said that the Second Empire had made two great statesmen, Cavour 
and Bismarck, he might have said with still closer accuracy that it had made one 
great sovereign, William of Prussia. Never man attained such a position as 
that lately won by King William with less of original “ outfit” to qualify him for 
the place. Five or six years ago the King of Prussia was as much disliked and 
distrusted by his own subjects as ever the Emperor of the French was by the 
followers of the Left. Look back to the famous days when “ Bockum-Dolff's 
hat” seemed likely to become a symbol of civil revolution in Germany. Look 
back to the time when the King’s own son and heir apparent, the warrior Crown 
Prince who since has flamed across so many a field of blood, felt called upon 
to make formal protest in a public speech against the illiberal, repressive, 
and despotic policy of his father! Think of these things, and say whether any 
change could be more surprising than that which has converted King William 
into the typical champion and patriot of Germany; and when you seek the ex- 
planation of the change, you will simply find that the worst enemies of Prussia 
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have been unwittingly the kindest friends and the best patrons of Prussia’s 
honest and despotic old sovereign. 

I think the King of Prussia’s subjects were not wrong when they disliked 
and dreaded him, and I also think they are now not wrong when they trust and 
applaud him, It has been his great good fortune to reign during a period when 
the foreign policy of the State was of infinitely greater importance than its do- 
mestic management. It became the business of the King of Prussia to help his 
country to assert and to maintain a national existence. Nothing better was 
needed in the sovereign for this purpose than the qualities of a military dictator, 
and the King, in this case, was saved all trouble of thinking and planning. 
He had but to accept and agree to a certain line of policy—a certain set of na- 
tional principles—and to put his foot down on these and see that they were car- 
ried through. For this object the really manly and sturdy nature of the King 
proved admirably adapted. He upheld manfully and firmly the standard of the 
nation. His defective qualities were rendered inactive, and had indeed no occa- 
sion or chance to display themselves, while all that was good of him came into 
full activity and bold relief. But I do not believe that the character of the King 
in any wise changed. He was a dull, honest, fanatical martinet when he turned 
his cannon against German liberals in 1848; he was a dull, honest, fanatical 
martinet when he unfurled the flag of Prussia against the Austrians in 1866 
and against the French in 1870. The brave old man is only happy when doing 
what he thinks right; but he wants alike the intellect and the susceptibilities 
which enable people to distinguish right from wrong, despotism from justice, 
necessary firmness from stolid obstinacy. But for the wars and the great nation- 
al issues which rose to claim instant decision, King William would have gone on 
dissolving Parliaments and punishing newspapers, levying taxes without the con- 
sent of representatives, and making the police-officer the master of Berlin. The 
vigor which was so popular when employed in resisting the French, would as- 
suredly otherwise have found occupation in repressing the Prussians. I see 
nothing to admire in King William but his courage and his honesty. People 
who know him personally speak delightedly of his sweet and genial manners in 
private life; and I have observed that, like many another old moustache, he has 
the art of making himself highly popular with the ladies. There is a celebrated 
little Av7za donna as well known in London as in Berlin, who can only speak of 
the bluff monarch as der siisse Konig—“ the sweet King.” Indeed, there are 
not wanting people who hint that Queen Augusta is not always quite pleased at 
the manner in which the venerable soldier makes himself agreeable to dames 
and demoiselles. Certainly the ladies seem to be generally very enthusiastic 
about his Majesty when they come into acquaintanceship with him, and to the 
prima donna | have mentioned his kindness and courtesy have been only such 
as are well worthy of a gentleman and of a king. Still we all know that it does 
not take a great effort on the part of a sovereign to make people, especially 
women, think him very delightful. I do not, therefore, make much account of 
King William’s courtesy and doxhomie in estimating his character. For all the 
service he has done to Germany let him have full thanks; but I cannot bring 
myself to any warmth of personal admiration for him. It is indeed hard to look 
at him without feeling for the moment some sentiment of genuine respect. The 
fine head and face, with its noble outlines and its frank pleasant smile, the state- 
ly, dignified form, which some seventy-five vears have neither bowed nor enfee- 
bled, make the King look like some splendid old paladin of the court of Charle- 
magne. He is, indeed, despite his years, the finest physical specimen of a sov- 
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ereign Europe just now can show. Compare him with the Emperor Napoleon, 
so many years his junior—compare his soldierly presence, his manly bearing, his 
clear frank eyes, his simple and sincere expression, with the prematurely wasted 
and crippled frame, the face blotched and haggard, the lack-lustre eyes which 
seem always striving to avoid direct encounter with any other glance, the sham- 
bling gait, the sinister look of the nephew of the great Bonaparte, and you will 
say that the Prussians have at least had from the beginning of their antagonism 
an immense advantage over their rivals in the figurehead which their State was 
enabled to exhibit. But I cannot make a hero out of stout King William, al- 
though he has bravery enough of the common, military kind, to suit any of the 
heroes of the “ Nibelungen Lied.” He never would, if he could, render any ser- 
vice to liberty ; he cannot understand the elements and first principles of popular 
freedom ; to him the people is always, as a child, to be kept in leading string s 
and guided, and, if at all boisterous or naughty, smartly birched and put ina 
dark corner. There is nothing cruel about King William; that is to say, he 
would not willingly hurt any human creature, and is, indeed, rather kind-hearted 
and humane than otherwise. He is as utterly incapable of the mean spites and 
shabby cruelties of the great Frederick, whose statue stands so near his palace, 
as he is incapable of the savage brutalities and indecencies of Frederick’s 
father. He is, in fact, simply a dull old disciplinarian, saturated through and 
through with the traditions of the feudal party of Germany, his highest merit 
being the fact that he keeps his word—that he is “a still strong man” who 
“cannot lie ;” his noblest fortune being the happy chance which called on him to 
lead his country’s battles, instead of leaving him free to contend against, and per- 
haps for the time to crush, his country’s aspirations after domestic freedom. 
Kind Heaven has allowed him to become the champion and the representative 
of German unity—that unity which is Germany’s immediate and supreme need, 
calling for the postponement of every other claim and desire; and this part he 
has played like a man, a soldier, and a king. But one can hardly be expected to 
forget all the past, to forget what Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense wrote, 
what Jacobi and Waldeck spoke, what King William did in 1848, and what he said 
in 1861; and unless we forget all this and a great deal more to the same effect, we 
can hardly help acknowledging that but for the fortunate conditions which al- 
lowed him to prove himself the best friend of German unity, he would probably 


have proved himself the worst enemy of German liberty. 
Justin McCartuy, 
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FROM SAARBRUCK TO SEDAN. 

THE French Empire falls—a German 
empire swiftly rises as the other drops to 
ruin—it is like the shifting of a vast fire- 
work, or the magic of some mighty necro- 
mancer, What a campaign from Saarbriick 
to Sedan! What a series of surprises, 
crowned with a stupendous wonder! Could 
actors or onlookers ever have fathomed it? 
“Tt will be a long and trying war,” said 
Napoleon in quitting Paris. “ We may be 
beaten at first,” said the Crown Prince, in 
leaving Berlin, “but shall conquer in the 
end.” The lesson of the war is none the 
less clear from first to last. If there be 
marvel in it, mystery or miracle there is 
none. Even obstinate William ejaculates, 
“What a course events, with God’s guid- 
ance, have taken ;” but it is only that Hea- 
ven has once more fought on the side of the 
strongest battalions. 

A fresh name now appears on the roll of 
great captains. Von Moltke, the third sol- 
dier Prussia has produced within a century, 
links the glories of 1759, through 1815, with 
1870, Prussia has earned by her sword the 
leadership of the world. Frederick, Blii- 
cher, and Moltke of Prussia are a trio to 
rank with Washington, Scott, and Grant in 
America; with Montecuculi, Spinola, and 
the Prince of Parma in Italy; with Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, ‘Torstenson, and Charles 
XII. in Sweden ; with Prince Eugéne, Wal- 
lenstein, and Archduke Charles of Austria ; 
with Peter, Suwarrow, and Diebitsch of 
Russia ; with Cromwell, Marlborough, and 
Wellington of England; with French Tu- 
renne, Condé, and Napoleon. 

Von Moltke joins the genius of a Condé 
to that of a Carnot, the same brain organiz- 
ing and executing victory. His figure is not, 
indeed, what popular fancy would have a 
great commander—a Ney or Sheridan charg- 
ing—but it is that of the student sitting at 
war’s chessboard, with army corps for 
pawns, with a Strasbourg, Metz, Mayence 
for castles, with kings and queens to check 
and capture, and with two empires laid as 
stakes of the game. Luck was so far out of 
the problem that the phrase “ fortune of war,” 
as applied to the French campaign, is mean- 
ingless, There was seen everywhere that 


fusion of science and strength whose pro- 
duct is success, Accident was a trifling 
element, but there was plenty of clockwork. 
Moltke pierced the enemy’s line at Wissem- 
bourg, broke it in twain at Woerth and, 
leaving the right or lesser portion to drift a 
wreck on Paris, enveloped the major part, 
namely the centre and left, under Bazaine, 
and drove it in a series of bloody battles, 
ending with Gravelotte, under the guns of 
Metz. Metz is a good fortress, worthy of 
praise in an age of sham engineering ; and as 
its artillery mowed swaths in the besieger’s 
columns, and, with each attack tore some 
German corps d’armée to shreds, Moltke 
turned his eyes once more to the French 
right, which halting at Chalons, had been 
swelled by regular garrisons from Paris and 
other cities, and by the first crop of Garde 
Mobile, all of which, with the shattered 
relics of Woerth, were moulded by Mac- 
Mahon and Trochu into something like an 
army, and put under the former officer’s 
command. MacMahon wished to be suf- 
fered at once to cover Paris and threaten the 
army besieging Metz; but Moltke determin- 
ing that his rival should take a choice between 
those two duties, detached a strong column 
from his left flank through the valley of the 
Aube, threatening to strike between Chalons 
and Paris. MacMahon forced to select be- 
tween Paris and Metz, with a soldier’s feel- 
ing marched forward to the relief of the first 
army, and moved northerly and then easter- 
ly from Chalons to Reims, Rethel and Mé- 
zi¢res, around the railway arc that connects 
Chalons with Metz. The Prussian forces 
cut across the chord of the arc, and con- 
verging from all quarters, Metz, Commercy, 
Chalons, and the Rhine, brought Mac- 
Mahon to a halt between Méziéres and 
Montmédy, as he was journeying southward 
to Metz. 

The Belgian frontier was fatal to France. 
The little town of Sedan lies on the Meuse, 
not far from the frontier, and, after battles 
lost at Beaumont and Carignan, it offered a 
tempting opportunity to MacMahon for a 
decisive stand, by reason of its natural de- 
fences and fortified works. Moltke accepted 
the gage of battle there, and, after a grievous 
slaughter, with an impassable barrier of Bavas 
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rians on the one flank and of Prussians on 
the other, with the river in front, the Belgian 
frontier in the rear, and a tightening cordon 
around him, artillery heing planted on posi- 
tions dominating Sedan and raking his 
lines, MacMahon—or rather Wimpften, for 
the Marshal was severely wounded—sur- 
rendered the French army. 

MacMahon is an exceedingly good sol- 
dier, whose fate it was to be opposed toa 
great one. In addition, the Duke of Ma- 
genta had at Sedan a force but half as for- 
midable as that which opposed him. With 
such odds, defeat was inevitable ; and when 
he saw it come, the French Marshal, still 
full of the fire he showed in the Crimea and 
in Italy, took his life in his hands, and, 
matchless in intrepidity if overmatehed in 
everything else, offered that life—all he had 
left to give—to his country. 

Such was Sedan, the Waterloo of the 
Second Empire and of the Third Napoleon ; 
a battle in which the French struggled 
vainly against superior numbers, and in which 
the historic parallel was pushed even to a 
charge and slaughter of cuirassiers, worthy 
of the Guard of Cambronne. 

Moltke conquered by rightly using supe- 
rior numbers ; such is the favorite method 
of successful generalship. | Napoleon’s 
secret was concentration against the best 
point of attack. Napoleon, like other great 
soldiers, often conquered armies larger than 
his own; but in modern days, other things 
being equal—as position, weapons, training, 
and enthusiasm—numbers properly handled 
decide the day. We do not see a Narva, in 
which Charles XII. with 9,000 Swedes 
routed 70,000 Russians, or a Dniester, in 
which Sobieski with 10,000 Poles forced 
300,000 Turks to raise a siege. In these 
cases, undisciplined peasantry met picked 
and seasoned troops; but France was a 
nation equal to Germany in population, 
richer in resources, strong in finances, and 
possessed of an army whose illustrious 
achievements had made her the arbiter of 
Europe. If Prussia had the fresh exercise 
and prestige of Kéniggratz and Sadowa, 
France matched them with the glories of 
Sebastopol, Magenta, and Solferino, and 
with the exercise of such drill-yards as Mexi- 
co, Algeria, and Italy. Apparently, no two 
nations ever fought on terms so equal; if 
odds lay anywhere they were on France, by 
reason of her fame and new weapons, the 
Chassepot and mitrailleuse, 

With such balance of resources, Moltke 
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so planned, prepared, and executed as to 
overwhelm France as he had subjugated 
Austria; and lowering the crest of France 
in six weeks was a greater feat than crush- 
ing Austria in six days. France was out- 
fought before battle was joined, surrender 
sealed before Forbach, before Saarbriick. 
Moltke had already forged in Berlin the 
shattering bolt he tnarew on the Rhine. 

As so bold a campaign was quickly 
crowned with success, we may already pro- 
nounce, even without the official record 
of manceuvre to guide us, that it was con- 
ceived with genius, arranged with skill, and 
executed without tactical mistake. Never- 
theless, with two equal combatants like 
Prussia and France, we must trace the for- 
mer’s success to some larger source, which 
source will be found in the Prussian military 
system—a matchless system, disclosed and 
developed yesterday, in full operation before 
the astonished eyes of other nations. It 
makes every German a soldier, and not only 
drills and disciplines during peace every 
arms-bearing citizen, at a given period in his 
life, but provides for the steady and uniform 
supply of class after class to the army in war, 
until every able-bodied man in Germany, 
if needful, treads the field of battle. The first 
fruit of this system is the mobilization in a 
week of a million trained men. 

How far this system is Von Moltke’s 
history must determine. It has been traced 
to Frederick II.; but in a forced process, be- 
cause the difference between his system and 
Moltke’s is world-wide—the difference be- 
tween a great standing army and an entire 
armed nation. Since Rosbach there has 
been Jena, which shows that Frederick’s sys- 
tem, however good, was not, in modern 
times, self-preserving. We have later 
guides to the origin of the Prussian system 
of to-day. Twenty years ago, the Prussian 
military establishment was in wretched con- 
dition. In 1848, France could have crushed 
Prussia as one crushes an egg-shell, and she 
is now at Prussia’s feet. Politico-military 
genius has wrought the change between 1848 
and 1870. 

The explanation is that Prussia has been 
fortunate in having of late a cluster of 


genuine soldiers, and statesman, and soldier- 
statesman, Nature sometimes gives a group 
or crop of soldiers to a country, as she gives 
it a group of poets or philosophers—or, to 
speak more simply, the circumstances of a 
nation’s career, at certain times, make many 


people soldiers or poets. Passing King 
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William, who is well as a figurehead, we 
have Von Moltke in the centre of a group 
of good soldiers—Frederick William, Fred- 
erick Charles, Steinmetz, Falkenstein, Man- 
teuffel, Zostrow, Bittenfeld, Minister Von 
Roon, and half a dozen others, who have of 
late years shown great executive force, and, in 
some cases, strategic genius, Prussia chances 
to be as fertile in good soldiers as France 
was seventy years ago, and history may 
speak of Moltke and his generals as of Na- 
poleon and his marshals. How far the 
great leader makes his officers great, and 
how far the lucky grouping of good officers 
harvests fame for the leader, is a speculation 
by itself; but as the one rarely goes with- 
out the other, we may suspect that the art 
of selecting men, skill in divining possibil- 
ities in a subordinate, and the inspiration 
greatness gives to all about it, are a fair 
counter-weight to the reflected glories which 
it in turn, catches from all quarters. 

It usually happens in the sublime mo- 
ments of a nation’s history, that it is as great 
in the cabinet as in the field; and the differ- 
ence between a Bismarck and a Benedetti is 
wider than between a Moltke and a Napo- 
leon IIL. 
has waged within seven years, successively 
prostrating Denmark, Austria, and France, 
Bismarck’s diplomacy has been as audacious 
as Moltke’s strategy, and as brilliant. To 
Count Bismarck, the Prussian Richelieu, are 
due the treaties and alliances which have 
put at Moltke’s disposal the force required 
for crushing each successive enemy. He 
persuaded Austria to join him, and so sealed 
te fate of Denmark ; he persuaded Italy to 
join him, and so sealed the fate of Austria 
and South Germany; he persuaded South 
Germany to join him, and so sealed the fate 
In each case, Bismarck’s state- 


In the three wars which Prussia 


of France. 
craft put a decisive ally at Moltke’s dispo- 
sal, and Mlotke then conquered with daz- 
zling rapidity. When peace was struck, 
Prussia, through Bismarck’s skill, chose 
fruits of victory of a substantial sort that 
could be applied to fresh conquests, Schles- 
wig and Holstein gave naval bases, and a 
seacoast needful to make Prussia a great 
maritime power. Saxony and South Ger- 
many were needful for the conquest of 
France, and great is the part they have 
played in that conquest. What concession 
now awaits France rests, at this writing, in 
Bismarch’s brain; but we may be sure he 


will get, if he can, some new and solid mili- 
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tary benefit for the coming Empire of Ger- 
many. 


SUMMERING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

IN the art of recreation we Americans are 
not adepts. We work better than we play. 
We “do” Long Branch, Saratoga, Cape 
May, the Mill at Newport, the Springs at 
Bedtord and Lebanon, the Falls at Niagara, 
the Notch and Profile at the White Hills— 
nay, we even “do” Europe, shops, grots, 
galleries, and palaces—as if these were dis- 
agreeable duties, which we have made a 
memorandum of, and are bound to gradu- 
ally check off as “ attended to,” or perish in 
the attempt. We start on a pleasure tour, 
with agrim, Grant-like resolution to accomp- 
lish it, “ if *t takes all summer.” Our holidays 
are dreary fast-days or dreadful Fourths-of- 
July. Our vacations often turn out te be 
only “ vexations.” The Yankee looks with 
wonder, if not with envy, on the simple and 
satisfactory amusements of Americanized 
Germans. He observes that Johnny Cra- 
peaud’s sugared water affords the chatter- 
ing drinker more refreshment than he him- 
self gets from great gulps of brandy at the 
bar; and Hans, with ten children to craze 
him, takes comfort in a beer-garden with its 
paper roses and colored lamps, such as an 
American millionaire gets nowhere, though 
with luxury and leisure at command. 

Luxury and leisure, however, are things 
few Americans have learned to enjoy. The 
capacity for domestic, open-air recreation 
was surely left out of the “ make-up ” of our 
strenuous nature, or has been crowded un- 
fairly by the craving for work. French and 
German shooting-fests, singing-fests, and 
open-air dances are unnatural tous. Our 
? are usually 
swindles, and, thanks to their volunteer es- 


public “summer excursions’ 


corts of bullies and pickpockets, are some- 
times also massacres. Indeed, until lately, 
there were few holiday excursions into the 
country except and for 
genuine hard work, with a maximum of 
toil and trouble for everybody and a mini- 
mum of recreation and rest, commend me 
to the Sunday-school Picnic. 

But it is in private pleasuring that we 
Americans do our hardest work, and _ this 


school picnics ; 


past summer gave scope to all our facilities 
for making ourselves uncomfortable. Two 
orders of weather-prophets have ruined 
their reputations within a twelvemonth, 
muskrats and meteorologists: the former, 
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because they built their winter dams last 
year higher than ever, saying as plainly as 
musquash ever said it, “ Look out this 
winter for a regular stinger!”—and the 
regular stinger never came! and the latter 
because they saw last May a great crowd of 
spots on the sun, which promised us a com- 
fortable summer. In that roasting stretch 
of June, July, and August, of all the good 
burghers who summered under difficulties, 
surely the most luckless were those who 
rode into town every morning, and rode out 
of town every night, sweating daily during 
four or six mortal hours in steam-cars or 
horse-cars, under the delusion that they were 
“passing the summer in the rural dis- 
tricts.” To be tarred and feathered could 
add little more discomfort to this endless 
“ riding on a rail.” 

Hardly less pitiable are those who pass 
a summer in rushing from watering-p!ace 
to watering-place, laden with many children 
and more trunks, seeking rest and finding 
none. Hard travel may be prenounced a 
national pastime. I once knew a gentle- 
man who, having a fortnight’s leisure, started 
from Boston early one morning, travelled in 
the cars all day and all night without stop- 
ping, reached the Falls of Niagara next 
morning, “did” both them and several of 
the outlying Indian swindles in one hour, 
and then, in sixty minutes by the watch, 
started back in the train, travelled without 
stopping another day and night, and ar- 
rived again in Boston; and having thus per- 
formed a duty which had probably been on 
his conscience and his memorandum-book 
for years, he took a ten days’ rest from its 
fatigues at Swampscott or Cohasset. He 
“did” Niagara like a man, and felt all the 
better for it. If Chicago can come to Cres- 
son, Memphis to Lake Memphremagog, San 
Francisco to Saratoga, New Orleans to 
Nahant, Portland, Oregon, to Portland, 
Maine, it is always something accomplished. 
The American is not satisfied unless he can 
spend most of his summering in a disagree- 
able sort of travel, and the more infants and 
trunks in the party, the more satisfactory 
the journey. ‘ Change of air” is the cloak 
for this travelling mania in the first instance, 
and “ change of scene” the excuse for con- 
tinuing to rove from place to place. To 
quietly stay by hill-side or sea-side, where 
the ultra-fashionables may recruit color, 
the drudge of the city muscle, and the jaded 
pedagogue nerve, would be more sensible. 
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But summering, it is fair to say, has now 
become no slight job. ‘Thirty years ago, 
when cities were rare and villages the rule, 
many farmers were glad to eke out the 
year’s dole of ready money by what might 
come from city guests ; but such farm-house 
summering is now mainly a tradition, Pop- 
ulation has focussed wondrously into cities 
within forty years, villages have become 
towns, and the sons of those who used to 
receive city people are now city people 
themselves, and complain of not finding 
country accommodations, 

To the cities, also, on many railroads 
comes for sale the surplus produce which 
the farmer was once glad to see consum- 
ed by his city guests. In dog-days, poor 
Tom Ledger does nothing but dream of rus- 
tic delights and babble of green fields ; and 
whiffs of mountain air and sea-breeze mingle 
with grosser fancies of country fruits and 
food—the pat of fresh butter, the pan of 
rich cream, the home-made loaf with the 
delicate home-made honey to spread upon 
it, the basket of new-laid eggs, the heaped 
pail of mammoth berries, the vegetable lux- 
uries boiling in the pot five minutes after 
being pulled from the garden, Alas, poor 
Tom! you found it alla snare, The fresh- 
estand best of the country delicacies passed 
you in the cityward train, as your own over- 
loaded cars puffed out of the smoky town, 
Those visions of yours were delusions which 
the poets foster. That delicious bow! of 
cream was buta pan of skim-milk, that odor- 
ous pat of fresh butter a dab of rancid lard. 
Shoemakers’ children always go the worst 
shod. The English town of Coventry is fa- 
mous for its ribbons, in whose making, in- 
deed, most of the people are engaged; but 
you cannot, for love or money, buy a yard 
of ribbon in the country stores. There are 
European towns which give their name to 
famous wines, silks, or what not; but nei- 
ther townsmen nor visitors enjoy them, be- 
cause the whole product is bespoken for 
foreign markets, And, in like manner, New 
Yorkers, Philadelphians, and Bostonians 
need not seek the pick of yesterday’s coun- 
try produce on Westchester, Chester, and 
Middlesex farms, but in Fulton, Spring 
Garden, and Quincy markets, on the butch- 
ers’ hook or at the green-grocers’ stall. Let 
poor Tom Ledger limit his summer fancies 
to lying at ease on the grassy couch of nature, 
carfopied by the sky, or picking healthful 
fruits in the field, and not dream of what he 
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may find under the farm-house ceiling, with 
the dregs of the dairy, and bed and “ board” 
in one. 

Summer hotels have special traps of their 
own for the unwary citizen. They ask cus- 
tom, and the customer arrives to find 
*standing-room only.” Favorite dormito- 
ries seem to be the entries and billiard- 
rooms; and the smiling clerk replies to the 
traveller who asks a room, ‘Show the gen- 
tleman to cot 99.” Sixty people lying side 
by side on narrow pallets in the largest hall 
of a hot hotel, looking like patients in a 
hospital, and their feelings nowise belying 
their looks—who but Americans would find 
The ho- 
tel rules are ingeniously contrived to fleece 
the guest as closely as possible, there being 
an extraordinary system of charges, de- 
signed, like the combinations of a betting- 
book, to win heavily in any contingency. A 
sliding scale of charges for bed and board 
renders it wiser for you not to attempt to 
reckon fractions of a day; and, lest there 
should be any possible or remote loophole 


this to be pleasurable summering ? 


of escape, there are cunning general clauses 
which provide, for example, that all meals 
which might, could, would, or should be or 
have been prepared at the visitor’s hour of 
arrival or departure, shall be reckoned as 
eaten by him. 

The noble army of waiters is also in full 
force during the summer season, I presume 
they are in collusion with the landlords, and 
receive little or no wages, it being under- 
stood that they are expected to organize a 
system of studious neglect against all travel- 
lers who do not help pay them their wages 
in fees. Their offensive and defensive alli- 
ances for this purpose are so complete, and 
their estrit de corps so strong, that every- 
body must sooner or later succumb. Re- 
sistance may be attempted awhile by some 

m a hard experience of life has rendered 
if against the ebony finger of scorn or 
curl of the Nubian lip ; but when orders 
council are out, a blockade established, 
i-intercourse proclaimed, and the enemy 
off from all friendly convoys of supplies, 
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his only alternative is to ignominiously ca- 
pitulate or to starve. In fine, the pleasure- 
seeker is glad to surrender at discretion 
on all sides; to accept the hotel arith- 
metic of days and paris of days, and weeks 
and parts of weeks; to agree that John, as 
soon as he is paid a fee, should be allowed 
to instantly exchange places and duties with 
Thomas, who has likewise just received a 
fee from another quarter ; to admit that it 
took a pair of candles to burn the sealing- 
wax for a letter, and a chaldron of coals to 
drive an evening’s chill from the room. 

Summering would be pleasant at Ameri- 
can hotels despite these drawbacks, were 
the buildings used chiefly as dormitories, and 
generous arrangements made for open-air 
life—music, dancing, breakfasting, dining, 
promenading, visiting, sight-seeing in com- 
mon. But the rival hotels, jealous of each 
other, seek to concentrate the whole life 
of the watering-place, each within its own 
four walls. Springs are 
ed up, roads are guarded by toll-gates, 
rocks are pasted with advertisements, inter- 
course between different hotels is regarded 
with suspicion, favorite seats are charged for, 
fences and “ observatories ” are put up to ob- 
struct views of cascades or other objects of 
natural scenery,except for those who pay a fee 
for peeping at what nature made free to all. 
What a league and legion there is, for ex- 
ample, of Niagara hackmen, half-breeds, 
museum-keepers, curiosity-peddlers, and so 
on, all aiming to prevent travellers from do- 
ing the one desirable thing, namely, to enjoy 
the Falls! And these pestilent gentry at 
most watering-places seem to be encouraged 
by the hotel-keepers instead of suppressed. 

Possibly the throng of American pleasure- 
seekers who habitually pass their summers 
or their years in Europe, but have just 
taken a homeward flight by reason of the 
war, might, by combining, influence the 
owners of our watering-places to adopt 
some of the customs of similar resorts in 
Europe; for they “order these things bet- 
ter” there. 


carefully box- 


PHILIP QUILIBET, 
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Or late American novels, “The New 
Timothy,” by Wm. M. Baker (Harper & 
Brothers), is certainly deserving of notice. 
Mr. Baker’s previous success as the au- 
thor of “ Inside : A Chronicle of Secession,” 
was of a kind to justify the expectation that 
in any further work from his hands his 
readers might safely look for originality as 
to manner and method, and for photographic 
delineation of certain kinds of Southern life 
and character which have but rarely found 
their way into literature. There was no 
reason to expect more than this from him, 
nor has he in the present novel given any 
more ; but this itself is so much that, apart 
entirely from the ends which the author con- 
sciously proposed to himself in writing it, 
the book claims attention as a fresh and 
pleasant picture of manners and people 
very well worth painting, and to whose 
actual presence before his eyes, and his own 
good sense in copying them without at- 
tempting to improve upon them, Mr. Baker 
is indebted for whatever is at all valuable in 
his work, As astory, “ The New Timothy ” 
is not good for much ; and asa tract in favor 
of less dogmatic theology and more muscu- 
lar Christianity in the theological semina- 
ries, it is not to be called weighty. How- 
ever, the author’s special purpose in writing 
the book is hardly worth taking into con- 
His “ orthodox belief,” he tells 
” and we should 


sideration. 
us, is “ honest and hearty ; 
say there is not a doubt on that point, nor 
as to the fact that he would like to enlist 
his shrewd observation of life, and his pic- 
turesque way of describing it, on the side of 
that “weightier work” of preaching, to 
which he says he has, since writing this 
book, wholly devoted himself. But while 
his zeal in this direction, and his ulterior 
purpose, and the kind of culture—or, to 
speak more accurately, the want of culture 
in any broad sense—which he exhibits belong 
to him as a member of a class, they yet 
suggest halfa dozen other men, some of them 
better than himself. His quick eye for char- 
acter, and his ability to omit himself from his 
pictures of other people, and above all his 
good fortune in having fallen upon some 
very suggestive originals, and having seen 


their availability, are all his own, and fur- 
nish him with a better than ordinary stock 
in trade as a novelist of contemporary man- 
ners. Fortunately for him too, since, like 
his own “ Mrs. General Likens,” he seems 
to feel a necessity of “uttering himself.” 
Wherever he gets his ideas from, whether 
from Carlyle or from the theological semi- 
nary, there is no doubt that his eyes are his 
own, and that in telling what he sees he is 
not influenced by other writers of fiction. 
Where he has unmarried young women to 
paint, his cunning, it is true, deserts him, and 
he falls into a sort of coarse commonplace- 
ness which is rather worse than convention- 
ality, and in which he shows his own way 
of considering certain subjects, rather than 
the particular thing at which he is looking. 
But Mrs. Likens and the General, and the 
Meggar boys, and Zed and Toad, who, 
without occupying much space, are as well 
done as anything in the book, are all un- 
doubtedly good representations of a kind of 
people whom most readers find amusing in 
books, where they can be shut in between 
the covers when they grow tiresome, as they 
are apt to do. For, good as his delinea- 
tion is, it is only the surface of things that 
Mr. Baker shows us, and he only awakens 
the same sort of languid interest in his 
characters, considered as men and women, 
that one feels in locking at a set of photo- 
graphs of people and places which he does 
They are faithful likenesses— 
They are all occupied with 


not know. 
but what of it? 
the consideration of very serious topics, Mr. 
Baker tells us ; but given the same truth of 
surface portraiture, and they would be in- 
teresting let the subject of their specula- 
tions be what it would. Such as they are, 
however, drinking, swearing, smoking, writ- 
ing poetry, or preaching, they are all fresh 
enough, and set before the reader cleverly 
enough, to make the book which contains 
them pleasant reading, and to give their au- 
thor a place by himself among American 
writers of fiction, anda place by no means 
to be despised. 

“ My Daughter Elinor.” A novel. New 
VYerk : Harper & Brothers, 1869. ‘ Miss 
Van Kortland.” A novel. By the author 
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of “My Daughter Elinor.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1870. A year seems a 
tolerably short time in which to put upon 
the market two novels of such length as 
these, but their author has probably 
shown himself not unwise in his genera- 
tion in not remaining too long out of 
sight after achieving the success gained by 
his first novel. For it was a success based 
on too slight foundations and won by too 
inexpensive means to gain him anything but a 
fleeting popularity, and that only among 
the less critical class of novel-readers, True 
enough, novel-readers are, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently moderate in their demands, and are 
at all times ready to accept entertainment 
in lieu of instruction, and not over particu- 
lar about the kind of amusement provided 
for them in books which they read for the 
professed purpose of being amused. And 
as “novels of society” “My Daughter ” 
and its fellow do not compare badly with 
the ordinary English novels of the same 
class which form the principal staple of the 
fiction market, and they have the merit of 
being almost the first attempts to describe 
the kind of life led in New York and 
in Washington by Americans of the rich- 


er classes. The novel produced in the 


vicinity of Boston is apt, we fear, to be 
rather a bore to that class of readers to 
which the new author addresses himself. 
The “earnest” writer, who is so uneasy in 
his own mind as to the solidity of the 
foundations for his beliefs, that he insists 


on now and again restating and explaining 
and illustrating them in tales which hinge 
on problems in  medico-psychology, or 
which bring into fresh condemnation the 
frightful tendencies of Calvinism, needs for 
a full appreciation a circle of readers as 
“earnest ” as himself, and never succeeds 
in finding a great many of them. Gen- 
erally, these New England novels, with 
their talk about art and culture, and their 
metaphysical and religious speculations, 
owe a great part of such notoriety as they 
attain to the critics, to whom, indeed, 
they afford a favorable opportunity for effec- 
tive writing. The questions they suggest 
are apt enough to be provocative of further 
talk; and though in the case of Dr. 
Holmes, and Miss Palfrey, and Mrs. Stowe, 
and Mr. Higginson, and the rest of them, 
what they have to say rather reveals the 
general perplexity of their own najnds than 
offers any valuable hints for the instruction 
of others, yet for that very reason their crit- 
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ics have all the fuller scope for mild abuse 
or milder commendation. They are always 
less widely read than talked about, and the 
third or fourth-rate novelist of ‘ society,” 
who is contented with trying to be amusing, 
will quite outstrip them in point of popu- 
larity, if he makes the least success in his 
modest attempt. This we say, not as im- 
plying either praise or blame to the writers 
of either class, but as a simple matter of 
fact. The great novels, of course, are 
neither metaphysical disquisitions nor sur- 
face pictures of society; but from the point 
of excellence marked by them, fnferior 
works usually diverge in the direction of 
these two extremes, and gain or lose read- 
ers as they incline to one or the other of 
them. Now, from the temptation to pro- 
pound a new solution to the “riddle of the 
painful earth,” the author of the novels 
now under consideration seems to have 
been saved in part, indeed, by a natural dis- 
ability or disinclination to meddle with 
anything which would require any inde- 
pendent investigation, or lead to trouble- 
some questions ; but in great part also, we 
imagine, by having accepted a ready-made 
theory of life at the hands of the Ritualists, 
or, as he would prefer to call them, the 
Anglo-Catholics. Not that these 
any technical sense religious novels, or that 
the author’s private views are brought into 
any undue prominence ; but, besides show- 
ing plainly enough what these are, he also 
declines to deal with the 
“inquirers ” who occupy so much space in 
contemporary literature, and so eliminates 
at once a class of characters who are never 
to be called amusing, even when they are so 
well handled as to be interesting. 
tents himself with trying to describe a few 
people, New Yorkers principally, who are 
not hardly pressed by any of the usual bur- 
dens of life, but who “eat, drink, and are 
> over their love-making and party- 


are in 


“seekers” and 


He con- 


‘ 
’ 
merry 
‘ m : ‘ 
going and their usual business avocations, 
without too much anxious speculation over 
their probable fate on the morrow, and who 
recognizable likeness to people 
This is not to 


bear a 
whom one meets every day. 
say, however, that there is any character- 
painting in the books which deserves par- 
ticular mention. It is the general natural- 
ness of the scenes and the liveliness of the 
small talk that does duty as conversation 
which give them such verisimilitude as 
they possess; but the various individuals 
of the story produce no very definite im- 
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pression on the reader’s mind, except in the 
instance of his “funny” characters, who 
are amusing in their way, but who, be- 
sides suggesting the manner of Dickens, 
also suggest that their author’s unskilful 
handling has prevented his making an ef- 
fective use of incidents and people that 
have fallen under his own observation, and 
that ought to have been serviceable. How- 
ever, “ Miss Van Kortland,” bad as it is in 
this respect, is better than its predecessor, 
and depends less, although it still depends 
quite too much, on farcical exaggerations, 
the use of nicknames, and other such expe- 
dients, for raising a laugh. But, criticise 


them as we may, these are novels sure to 
find and interest a class of readers so large 
and so greedy for just this sort of fiction 
that authors and publishers will always be 
found to meet the demand and reap the 
prouit, 


Messrs. SHELDON & COMPANY announce 
the following new books for the fall of 1870: 
Ist. An entirely new series of books for 
boys by Captain Mayne Reid. Vol. L, 
“The Castaways; or, Adventures in the 
Wilds of Borneo.” To be ready Septem- 
ber 15th. Vol. IL, “The Tall Patago- 
nians.” To be ready October 15th, Each 
volume to be elegantly illustrated. 2d. A 
new story by the author of “In Trust” 
—‘With Fate Against Him.” By Miss 
Amanda Douglass. To be ready October 
1st. 3d. Richard Grant White’s new book, 
“Words and their Uses.” To be ready 
October Ist. 4th. A new story by the au. 
thor of “Cipher”—“ The Shadow of Mo- 
loch Mountain.” By Jane G, Austin. To 
be ready November 18th, 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

SINCE our last review of recent French 
publications a decided and, we may say, sad 
change has come over the face of Parisian 
bibliography. There is less of light read- 
ing and of trash, less of questionable litera- 
ture, less of Arsene Houssaye, with his 
“Dames” — grandes et petites —of his 
“ Courtisanes,” and such cattle, and more 
of serious works whose titles are of solemn 
and even of grim import. First, we have 
M. Guizot’s “ France and Prussia Respon- 
sible before Europe” (“La France et La 
Prusse responsables devant 1’Europe.’’) 
Then “ Political Germany since the Peace 

* Works noticed may be had of F. W. Christern, 
foreign bookseller, No. 77 University Place. 
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of Prague.” By Victor Cherbulliez. (“ L’Al 


lemagne politique depuis la Paix de Prague,” 
1866-1870). ‘The author of this work is a 
serious thinker and a writer of recognized 
merit. Long personal familiarity with Ger- 
many, its iiterature, and its people, gives his 
production a certain authority. M. Cher- 
bulliez thinks German unity desirable as a 
bulwark against the probable encroachments 
of a Pan-Slavonic empire aspiring to univer- 
sal dominion. Desirable also he considers 
it to satisfy the aspirations of forty millions 
of men. 

M. EMILE DE LAVELEVE, in his “La 
Prusse et l’Autriche depuis Sadowa,” argues 
that German unity is inevitable, and—peace- 
bly or forcibly—it must come. 

For articles of serious study and research 
the magazine or review is now so generally 
the rehearsal, as it were, for the more seri- 
ous representation in book form, that we 
treat a remarkable essay (signed Le Comte 
de Chamblis) which appears in the “ Revue 
Contemporaine ” as a published work, and 
notice it accordingly. The subject of the 
article is “The Military Institutions of 
France compared with those of Prussian 
Germany and Italy.” The name of the au- 
thor is somewhat new in French literature, 
but he appears to be a man of decided 
acquirements, and, if not at some time a 
soldier, certaimly a military student of high 
merit. This discussion of French military 
institutions is characterized by great free- 
dom of criticism and equal freedom from 
any Napoleonic prejudice. Of the three 
systems discussed he gives the preference to 
the Prussian, although he looks upon even 
that as at best a transition system, to be 
finally superseded by something better. 

The author’s views on the conscription 
are novel and sound. He pronounces the 
French conscription as seriously defective, 
inasmuch as it admits the custom of substi- 
tutes, thereby fostering and developing a 
moneyed aristocracy, which by freedom from 
military service increases the number of 
young men devoid of true patriotism and 
incapable in the hour of trial of defending 
their native land against an invader, 


THE most numerous publishing announce- 
ments are of patriotic songs. We notice 
numberless editions of one in particular, 
long a stranger to public advertising. We 
mean the “ Marseillaise.” A hundred pub- 
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lishers produce it in a hundred different 
forms—illustrated, ornamented, plain, col- 
ored, and with or without instrumental 
accompaniment. Among the chants also 
figure ‘‘ Le Chant National,” “ Le Départ,” 
“Veillons au Salut de l’Empire,” “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” etc. 

GREAT also is the quantity of maps and 
charts wherewith to follow the operations 
of the war—“ Cartes pour suivre les Opéra- 
With the preparation 
and selection of these cartes we notice that 
ardent patriotism has had more to do 
than enlightened prophecy ; particularly as 


tions de la Guerre.” 


to the choice of territory for the “theatre 
of War.” One publisher fixes upon Prus- 
sia, another upon Western Germany ; a third 
selects several, and among them “ Carte 
Générale de l’Allemagne,” “Carte de la 
Confédération de l’Allemagne du Nord et 
Allemagne du Sud.” <A possible contin- 
gency appears to have struck him, and he 
adds, **Carte des Frontiéres nord-est de la 
France.” 


” 


SoME slight desire is apparent to publish 
something concerning the Prussians, and we 
remark among the announcements, “ Prus- 
sia and the Khine,” “Our Rhenish Fron- 
tiers,” “The Prussians, their Army, their 
Policy.” 


of Prince 


There is alsoa French translation 

Frederick Charles of Prussia’s 
treatise on “ The Art of Fighting the French 
Army.” 


But of all the works announced in Paris 
and in all France, none appears to us so 
likely to have a successful run and enor- 
mous sales as the book written by a certain 
M. Louis Noir, who apparently did not at 
all look at the dark side of the prospect. 
The work is published by the house A, De- 
gorce-Cadot. It is altogether possible that 
M. Cadot told its writer that he did not see 
If he did 


say so, he has most probably changed his 


any occasion for such a book. 
mind, Not to keep our readers in suspense, 
we give at once the title of the work in 
It is “* L’Art de Battre les Prus- 
siens ”’—in other words, the art, science, and 


question. 


Price 
one franc, fifty centimes—twenty-five cents 
C'est pour rien] 

The publisher’s circular announcing this 
at present greatly desirable knowledge has 
the following N. B.: ‘ Nos correspondents 


mystery of thrashing the Prussians, 


American currenc ’. 


sout priés de nous envoyer inmédiatement 
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leur demande pour 1’Art de Battre les Prus- 
siens”’—correspondents requested to send 
immediately their orders for the art of whip- 
ping the Prussians, 1I1** correspondents ” 
have neglected this request it is more than 
probable that late events must impress them 
with the necessity of immediate compliance, 


WE also notice some publications, but 
their number is not large, looking to an 
appeal beyond the circle of military admin- 
istration, on such subjects as “ War and 
Charity,” “ Succor for the Wounded,” “ The 
Surgeon at the Ambulance,” etc. 

as 

WHATEVER may be the result of the 
present war in Europe, we may, after its 
termination, look for a decided and notable 
change in the complexion and possibly the 
character of French literature. Certain 
subjects of importance will be treated with 
a force and a freedom we have not been 
accustomed for many years to see—when 
allowed to be treated at all. 

Diprer in Paris publishes “ Le Général 
Vandamme et sa Corrrespondence, par A. 
du Casse.” The unpopularity of a fighting 
general with an enemy he has successfully 
attacked and beaten is to a great extent 
available testimony of his merit. Van- 
damme figured in the wars of the Empire, 
and specially distinguished himself as a 
general of cavalry’in the great combats 
fought on Austrian and Prussian fields. His 
name is intimately connected with the 
French reverse at Culm, and his memory is 
embalmed in the German mind by a well- 
known and popular piece of poetry by 
Riickert, of which the opening lines—if our 
memory serves us—run : 

* Der General Vandamme, 

Den Gott verdamme,”’ ete. 
Vandamme was one of those generals to be 
found in every army whose reputation and 
are far their merit. 
Vandamme’s correspondence shows him to 
have been much superior to the average 
French military mind of the Empire. Na- 
poleon had seen but little of him, and 
scarcely knew him personally, or his army 
career might have been far different. 


recompenses below 


So marked and so great has been the 
general improvement in all branches of his- 
torical research resulting from fresh archzo- 
logical discoveries, from intelligent accumu- 
lation of literary material, and from the 
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increased number of distinguished laborers 
in this field, that at no period in the history 
of literature have historical works grown so 
rapidly old as within the past thirty years, 
Thus, the impulsion given in late years to 
studies in Jewish antiquity and in every 
branch of Hebraic literature, has thrust for- 
waml our English “ History of the Jews” 
by Milman into a premature old age. The 
latest work on this subject, just published 
in France, is one of the best, viz.: “ Flis- 
toire abrégée des Juifs et de leurs Croyances, 
Par Elie Aristide Astruc, ancien Aumdnier 
des Lycées Impériaux de Paris, L. Ha- 
chette.”” The author of this work, M. Astruc, 
is the Grand Rabbi of Belgium, and there- 
fore writes as one having authority. His 
work is not so much a relation of the chro- 
nological events of Jewish history, as the 
development of the religious idea of the 
Hebrews. His treatise is divided into three 
parts: First, origin of the ideas of Judaism ; 
second, their acceptance by the Hebrews ; 
third, their spread throughout the human 
race. Biblical history he does not dwell 
upon, inasmuch as it is far better developed 
by the Bible itself’ Then follows an expo- 
sition of the leading epochs of subsequent 
Jewish history, from the period of the 
Babylonian captivity to the destruction of 
the second temple, a summary of the history 
of the era of the Talmud, of the Middle 
Ages, and of the present epoch, M. 
Astruc presents an explanation of the 
modifications undergone by Judaism in its 
contests and struggles with Christianity 
and with Islamism. These views, being 
essentially from the Jewish standpoint, dif- 
fer, of course, very widely from those we 
have been accustomed to see put forth, 
Nevertheless, we remark that the author 
frequently appears to confound political 
action in the Middle Ages with the theo- 
logical influence of the church then domi- 
nant, and he probably looks at Protestant- 
ism through Jewish spectacles when he says 
that “at the present day Protestantism, 
consistent with its principles, is gradually 
abandoning all the doctrines rejected by 
Socinianism: it adopts the unity and pure 
spirituality of God, and daily draws nearer 
to true Monotheism.” Although true of 
certain Protestant sects, this statement is 
of more than doubtful applicability to all. 
The work closes with an eloquent tribute to 
Moses Mendelssohn as the creator of the 


modern civilization of the Jews of Europe., 


’ 


"Tt is by his impulsion,’ 


36 


says M. Astruc, 
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“and that of his friends and co-workers, 
that the study of Jewish antiquities has in 
our day taken a fresh start, and that our 
modern Israelite generation strives to de- 
velop the leading idea of the traclitions of 
Sinai, of which the point of departure was 
with the patriarchs the love of a one God, 
creator and father of men ; whose moral is 
with Moses the love of our neighbor as our- 
self; and whose hope is ever that of the 
prophets, namely, the diffusion of science and 
the reunion of all people in a sentiment of 
universal peace and fraternity.” 

We know of no recent work better than 
that of M. Astruc in which to examine Ju- 
daism from the Hebraic standpoint. 


THERE are but few historical episodes 
capable of surpassing in dramatic interest a 
well-written account of the Revolutionary 
prisons of Paris in the years 1793 and 1794. 
The spectacle presented by the interior of 
these places of detention is unique in histo- 
ry. We know, generally, with what num- 
bers and with what manner of people they 
were filled. We know that few left them 
except for the scaffold. 
only a few hours before receiving a summons 
to appear before a Revolutionary tribunal— 
a summons generally equivalent to the death 
sentence. Printesses, noble ladies, delicate- 
ly nurtured girls, pious women, cloistered 
nuns, gray-haired priests, scarred veterans, 
generals, colonels, bankers, dandies, peas- 
sants, artisans—representatives, in short, of 
every social condition, were here thrown 
pell-mell on a footing of perfect equality, 
forming a forced community of hopes, suf- 
ferings, and destiny. This variety of social 
condition had at that period a signification 
which we can only with difficulty appreciate 
at the present day. There was everything 
in these prisons but crime, for the only Rev- 


Some remained 


olutionary offence was incivism. Outside 
their walls there was every liberty except 
liberty of speech, liberty of the press, and 
freedom to worship God. Scoundrels were 
in high places. Patriotism was in dun- 
geons. Virtue in chains, 

We all know how horrible during the last 
century was the condition of the prisons of 
every country in Europe. The Howards 
had not yet prevailed, although an occasional 
and isolated effort at amelioration was made, 
In 1776, in comsequence of some remon- 
strances presented to the King and Queen 
of France, an examination of the prisons of 
Paris was ordered. What results, if any, 
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followed is not clearly known but some 
twenty years ago a MS. relating to this ex- 
amination was discovered in the Imperial 
Library. It bore the title “ Projet concer- 
nant 1’Etablissement des nouvelles Prisons 
dans la Capitale, par un Magistrat” (1776), 
and is supposed to be a copy of the report 
presented to Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette. Did their eyes rest upon the re- 
markable passage with which the document 
closes? It was prophetic, and ran thus: 

“Quel homme peut, malgré la pureté de 
son Ame, assurer qu’il n’habitera point un 
jour la demeure destinée pour les criminals, 
et que ses mains innocentes ne seront point 
chargées des chaines préparées pour les 
scélérats ?” 

(“Whatever be his moral purity, what 
man can be certain that he himself will not 
one day inhabit a dwelling destined for crim- 
inals, or that his innocent limbs will not be 
loaded with chains prepared only for male- 
factors ?”’) 

A possible false imprisonment bounded the 
prophetic horizon of the seer of 1776, Did 
he live to see what came to pass in 1793, 


When France got drunk with blood to vomit crime? 


sor was he, possibly, among the first of a 
hecatomb of innocent victims ? 

Of the horrors of that dreadful epoch all 
historians of the period inform us in general. 
Such books as “L’Histoire du Tribunal 
Révolutionnaire ” may tell us more in de- 
tail, and in a history of the Revolutionary 
prisons should be found a mass of incidents 
unsurpassed in poignant interest and dra- 
matic excitement. The great Revolutionary 
names of ’92—Camille Desmoulins, Danton, 
Chénier, Barnave—illustrated the dungeons 
of ’93. Military leaders, Westermann and a 
crowd of others whose laurels were sudden- 
ly changed into cypress, all that was dis- 
tinguished in science, art, and social eleva- 
tion, were swept to the scaffold in hundreds, 
As the massacre increased a fiendish thirst 
for blood seized the demons of the guillo- 
tine, to whom might be applied the verse of 
Racine: 

Et laver dans le sang vos bras ensanglantés, 

Whole generations were swept off in a 
single fournée. In one day were dragged to 
the scaffold the venerable Malesherbes, tot- 
tering under the weight of his eighty-three 
years, with his sister, his son, his daughter 
and son-in-law, and the daughter and son- 
in-law of the first daughter. On another 
day were executed four Briennes, fourteen 
young girls of Verdun, and twenty peasant 
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women of Poitou. Thus thrown together 
from every plane of the social scale, and all 
standing in the presence of death, it may 
be well imagined that the tears, terror, stoi- 
cism, apathy, or religious resignation, mani- 
fested by the different victims, must have 
produced scenes unsurpassed in their sor- 
rowful and dramatic interest. 

With some such impressions and histor- 
ical reminiscences as these, we opened with 
high anticipation a new work (Paris, 1870) 
somewhat pretentiously entitled “Les Pri- 
sons de Paris sous la Révolution d’aprés 
les Relations des Contemporains, avec. des 
Notes et une Introduction, par C. A. Dau- 
ban,” etc. We read through its nearly 
500 octavo pages with a disappointment 
that went on increasing to the end. The 
book is one of the most flagrant instances of 
tadding ever brought to our notice. There 
is absolutely nothing in it which is not en- 
tirely familiar to every student of French 
Revolutionary history, and it is substantially 
made up of works or extracts from works 
such as “ Nougaret, Histoire des Prisons,” 
“ Almanach des Prisons,” “ Conciergerie at 
Luxembourg” (Beaulieu), “ Mémoires sur 
les Prisons,” and “ Tableau des Prisons de 
Paris.” Of all these M. Dauban has made 
the freest possible use, besides incorporat- 
ing the entire memoirs of Count Beugnot 
(22 pages), Tilly (15 pages), Morellet (34 
pages), and Riouffe (65 pages). 

If these selections were all useful and to 
the point, it would have been some pallia- 
tion of the gross offence of such wholesale 
stuffing ; but some are but repetitions of the 
others, and the “ Memoirs of Tilly” have 
absolutely no salient feature but that of their 
indecency and the insolent pruriency of a ly- 
ing roué, 

Riouffe is always interesting, and his work 
is well known under the title of “ Mémoires 
d’un détenu pour servir 4 l'histoire de la 
Tyrannie de Robespierre.” When _ first 
published, numerous editions of it went off 
rapidly. The book is really noticeable in 
a literary point of view, as an almost perfect 
specimen of the style of that epoch, and te 
this its success was mainly due. It was then 
freely compared to the grand pages of Taci- 
tus, 

Readers in French history desirous of 
procuring the productions of the various 
French authors who have written concern- 
ing the French Revolutionary prisons, will 
find them collected in this volume, to which 
M. Dauban has attached his name as the 
author, 
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By MAarK TWAIN, 


THE RECEPTION AT THE PRESIDENT’S. 

Arrer I had drifted into the White 
House with the flood tide of humanity that 
had been washing steadily up the street for 
an hour, I obeyed the orders of the soldier 
at the door and the policeman within, and 
banked my hat and umbrella with a colored 
man, who gave me a piece of brass with a 
number on it and said that that thing would 
reproduce the property at any time of the 
night. I doubted it, but I was on unknown 
ground now, and must be content to take a 
good many chances, 

Another person told me to drop in with 
the crowd and I would come to the Presi- 
dent presently. I joined, and we drifted 
along till we passed a certain point, and 
then we thinned out to double and single 
file. It was a right gay scene, and a right 
stirring and lively one ; for the whole place 
was brightly lighted, and all down the great 
hall, as far as one could see, was a restless 
and writhing multitude of people, the wo- 
men powdered, painted, jewelled, and splen- 
didly upholstered, and many of the men 
gilded with the insignia of great naval, mili- 
tary, and ambassadorial rank, It was be- 
wildering. 

Our long line kept drifting along, and by 
and by we came in sight of the President 
and Mrs. Grant. They were standing up 
shaking hands and trading civilities with our 
procession, I grew somewhat at home lit- 
tle by little, and then I began to feel satis- 
fied and contented. I was getting to be 
perfectly alive with interest by the time it 
came my turn to talk with the President, I 
took him by the hand and looked him in the 


eye, and said: 
“Well, I reckon I see you at last, Gen- 


eral, I have said as much as a thousand 
times, out in Nevada, that if ever I went 
home to the States I would just have the 
private satisfaction of going and saying to 
you by word of mouth that 7 thought you 
was considerable of a soldier, anyway. Now, 
you know, out there we——” 

I turned round and said to the fellow be- 
hind me: 

“ Now, look here, my good friend, how 
the nation do you suppose I can talk with 
any sort of satisfaction, with you crowding 


me this way? I am surprised at your man- 
ners.” 

He was a modest-looking creature. 
said : 

“But you see the whole procession’s 
stopped, and they’re crowding up on me.” 

I said: 

“Some people have got more cheek. 
Just suggest to the parties behind you to 
have some respect for the place they are in 
and not try to shove in on a private conver- 
sation. What the General and me are talk- 
ing about ain’t of the least interest to them.” 

Then I resumed with the President : 

“Well, well, well. Now this is fine, 
This is what I call something /é4e. Gay? 
Well, I should say so, And so ¢#is is what 
you call a Presidential reception. I’m free 
to say that it just lays over anything that 
ever / saw out in the sage-brush, I have 
been to Governor Nye’s injun receptions at 
Honey Lake and Carson City, many and 
many a time—he that’s Senator Nye now— 
you know him, of course. I never sawa 
man in all my life that Jim Nye didn’t know 
—and not only that, but he could tell him 
where he knew him, and all about him, fam- 
ily included, even if it was forty years ago. 
Most remarkable man, Jim Nye—remark- 
able. He can tell a lie with that purity of 
accent, and that grace of utterance, and that 


” 


He 


convincing emotion 

I turned again, and said: 

“My friend, your conduct surprises me, 
I have come three thousandl miles to have a 
word with the President of the United States 
upon subjects with which you are not even 
remotely connected, and by the living gee- 
whillikins I can’t proceed with any sort of 
satisfaction on account of your cussed crowd- 
ing. Wiil you just please to go a little slow, 
now, and not attract so much attention by 
your strange conduct? If you had any eyes 
you could see how the bystanders are star- 
ing.” 

He said: 

“But I tell you, sir, it’s the people be- 
hind. They are just growling and surging 
and shoving, and I wish I was in Jericho, I 
do.” 

I said: 


“I wish you was, myself, You might 
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learn some delicacy of feeling in that ancient 
seat of civilization, maybe. Drat if’ you 
don’t need it.” 

And then I resumed with the President; 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been at receptions before, 
plenty of them—old Nye’s Injun receptions, 
But they warn’t as starchy as this by con- 
siderable, No great long strings of high- 
fliers like these galoots here, you know, but 
old high-flavored Washoes and Pi-Utes, 
each one of them as powerful as a rag-factory 
on fire. Phew! Those were halcyon days. 
Yes, indeed, General, and madam, many 
and many’s the time, out in the wilds of 
Nevada, I’ve been i 

“Perhaps you had better discontinue 
your remarks till another time, sir, as the 
crowd behind you are growing somewhat 
impatient,” the President said. 

“Do you hear that?” I said to the fellow 
behind me. “I suppose you will take ‘hat 
hint, anyhow. I tell you he is milder than Z 
would be. If I was President, I would 
waltz you people out at the back door if you 
came crowding a gentleman this way, that Z 
was holding a private conversation with.” 

And then I resumed with the President : 

“T think that hint of yours will start 
them. I never saw people act so, It is 
really about all I can do to hold my ground 
with that mob shoving up behind, But 
don’t you worry on my account, General— 
don’t give yourself any uneasiness about me 
—I can stand it as long as they can. I’ve 
been through this kind of a mill before. 
Why, as I was just saying to you, many and 
many a time, out in the wilds of Nevada, 
I have been at Governor Nye’s Injun re- 
ceptions—and between you and me that old 
man was a good deal of a Governos, take 
him all round. I don’t know what for 
Senator he makes, though I think you'll 
admit that him and Bill Stewart and Tom 
Fitch take a bigger average of brains into 
that Capitol up yonder, by a hundred and 
fifty fold, than any other State in America, 
according to population. Now that is so, 
Those three men represent only twenty or 
twenty-five thousand people—bless you, the 
least little bit of a trifling ward in the city 
of New York casts two votes to Nevada’s 
one—and yet those three men haven’t their 
superiors in Congress for straight-out, simon 
pure brains and ability. And if you could 
just have been at one of old Nye’s Injun 
receptions and seen those savages — not 
high-fliers like these, you know, but frowsy 
old bummers with nothing in the world on, 
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in the summer time, but an old battered 
plug hat and a pair of spectacles—I tell you 
it was a swell affair, was one of Governor 
Nye’s early-day receptions. Many and 
many’s the time I have been to them, and 
seen him stand up and beam and smile on his 
children, as he called them in his motherly 
way—beam on them by the hour out of his 
splendid eyes, and fascinate them with his 
handsome face, and comfort them with his 
persuasive tongue—seen him stand up there 
and tell them anecdotes and lies, and quote 
Watts’s hymns to them, until he just took 
the war spirit all out of them—and grim 
chiefs that came two hundred miles to tax 
the whites for whole wagon-loads of blan- 
kets and things or make eternal war if they 
didn’t get them, he has sent away bewildered 
with his inspired mendacity and perfectly 
satisfied and enriched with an old hoop- 
skirt or two, a lot of Patent Office reports, 
and a few sides of condemned army bacon 
that they would have to chain up to a tree 
when they camped, or the skippers would 
walk off with them. I tell you he is a 
rattling talker. Talk! It’s no name for it. 
He—well, he is bound to launch straight into 
close quarters and a heap of trouble here- 
after, of course—we all know that—but you 
can rest satisfied that he will take off his 
hat and put out his hand and introduce him- 
self to the King of Darkness perfectly easy 
and comfortable, and let on that he has seen 
him somewhere before ; and he will remind 
him of parties he used to know, and things 
that’s slipped out of his memory—and he'll 
tell him a thousand things that he can’t he/p 
taking an interest in, and every now and then 
he will just gently mix in an anecdote that 
will fetch him if there’s any laugh in him— 
he will, indeed—and Jim Nye will chip in 
and help cross-question the candidates, and 
he will just hang around and hang around 
and hang around, getting more and more 
sociable all the time, and doing this, that, 
and the other thing in the handiest sort of 
way, till he has made himself perfectly in- 
dispensable—and then, the very first thing 
you know a4 

I wheeled and said : 

“My friend, your conduct grieves me to 
tae heart. A dozen times at least your un- 
seemly crowding has seriously interfered 
with the conversation I am holding with the 
President, and if the thing occurs again I 
shall take my hat and leave the premises.” 

“IT wish to the mischief you would! 
Where did you come from anyway, that 
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you’ve got the unutterable cheek to spread 
yourself here and keep fifteen hundred peo- 
ple standing waiting half an hour to shake 
hands with the President ?” 

An officer touched me on the shoulder 
and said : 

“Move along, please; you’re annoying 
the President beyond all patience. You 
have blocked the procession, and the people 
behind you are getting furious. Come, 
move along, please.” 

Rather than have trouble, I moved along. 
So I had no time to do more than look back 
over my shoulder and say: “ Yes, sir, and 
the first thing they would know, Jim Nye 
would have that place, and the salary 
doubled! I do reckon he is the handiest 
creature about making the most of his 
chances that ever found an all-sufficient sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk in politics and sin. 
Now that is the kind of man old Nye is— 
and in less than two months he would talk 
every But I can’t make you hear the 
rest, General, without hollering too loud.” 


GOLDSMITH’S FRIEND ABROAD AGAIN, 

Notr.—No experience is set down in the following 
letters which had to be invented. Fancy is not needed 
to give variety to the history of a Chinaman’s sojourn 
in America. Plain fact is amply sufficient. 

LETTER I. 
SHANGHAI, 18—. 

DEAR CHING-Foo: It is all settled, and 
I am to leave my oppressed and overbur- 
dened native land and cross the sea to that 
noble realm where all are free and all equal, 
and none reviled or abused — America! 
America, whose precious privilege it is to 
call herself the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave. We and all that are 
about us here look over the waves longing- 
ly, contrasting the privations of this our 
birthplace with the opulent comfort of that 
happy refuge. We know how America has 
welcomed the Germans and the Frenchmen 
and the stricken and sorrowing Irish, and 
we know how she has given them bread and 
work and liberty, and how grateful they are. 
And we know that America stands ready to 
welcome all other oppressed peoples and 
offer her abundance to all that come, with- 
out asking what their nationality is, or their 
creed or color. And, without being told it, 
we know that the foreign sufferers she has 
rescued from oppression and starvation are 
the most eager of her children to welcome 
us, because, having suffered themselves, 
they know what suffering is, and having 
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been generously succored, they long to be 
generous to other unfortunates and thus 
show that magnanimity is not wasted upon 
them, Au Sone Ht. 


LETTER II. 
At SEA, 18—. 

DeAR CuING-Foo: We are far away at 
sea now, on our way to the beautiful Land 
of the Free and Home of the Brave. We 
shall soon be where all men are alike, and 
where sorrow is not known, , 

The good American who hired me to go 
to his country is to pay me $12 a month, 
which is immense wages, you know—twen- 
ty times as much as one gets in China, 
My passage in the ship is a very large sum 
—indeed, it is a fortune—and this I must 
pay myself eventually, but I am allowed 
ample time to make it good to my employer 
in, he advancing it now, For a mere form, 
I have turned over my wife, my boy, and my 
two daughters to my employer’s partner for 
security for the payment of the ship fare. 
But my employer says they are in no danger 
of being sold, for he knows I will be faithful 
to him, and that is the main security. 

I thought I would have twelve dollars to 
begin life with in America, but the Ameri- 
can Consul took two of them for making a 
certificate that I was shipped on the steam- 
er. He has no right to do more than charge 
the ship two dollars for ove certificate for 
the ship, with the number of her Chinese 
passengers set down in it ; but he chooses to 
force a certificate upon each and every 
Chinaman and put the two dollars in his 
pocket. As 1,300 of my countrymen are ia 
this vessel, the Consul received $2,600 for 
certificates. My employer tells me that the 
Government at Washington know of this 
fraud, and are so bitterly opposed to the 
existence of such a wrong that they tried 
hard to have the extor the fee, I mean, 
legalized by the last Congress ;* but as the 
bill did not pass, the Consul will have to 
take the fee dishonestly until next Congress 
makes it legitimate. It is a great and good 
and noble country, and hates all forms of 
vice and chicanery. 

We are in that part of the vessel always 
reserved for my countrymen. It is called 
the steerage. It is kept for us, my employer 
says, because it is not subject to changes of 
temperature and dangerous drafts of air. It 
is only another instance of the loving unsel- 

* Pacific and Mediterranean steamship bills.—{Ep, 
Mem. 
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fishness of the Americans for all unfortunate 
foreigners. The stecrage isa little crowded, 
and rather warm and close, but no doubt it 
is best for us that it should be so. 

Yesterday our people got to quarrelling 
among themselves, and the captain turned a 
volume of hot steam upon a mass of them 
and scalded eighty or ninety of them more 
or less severely. Flakes and ribbons of 
skin came off sorne of them. There was 
wild shrieking and struggling while the 
vapor enveloped the great throng, and so 
some who were not scalded got trampled 
upon and hurt. We do not complain, for 
my employer says this is the usual way of 
quieting disturbances on board the ship, and 
that it is done in the cabins among the 
Americans every day or two. 

Congratulate me, Ching-Foo! In ten 
days more I shall step upon the shore of 
America, and be received by her great- 
hearted people ; and I shall straighten my- 
self up and feel that I ama free man among 
freemen Au Sone H1. 


LETTER III. 


SAN FRANcIsco, 18—. 

DEAR CNING-Foo: I stepped ashore ju- 
bilant! I wanted to dance, shout, sing, 
worship the generous Land of the Free and 
Home of the Brave. But as I walked from 
the gang-plank a man in a gray uniform* 
kicked me violently behind and told me to 
look out—so my employer translated it. As 
I turned, another officer of the same kind 
struck me with a short club and also in- 
structed me to look out. I was about to 
take hold of my end of the pole which had 
mine and Hong-Wo’s basket and things sus- 
pended from it, when a third officer hit me 
with his club to signify that I was to drop 
it, and then kicked me to signify that he was 
satisfied with my promptness. Another 
person came now, and searched all through 
our basket and bundles, emptying every- 
thing out on the dirty wharf. Then this 
person and another searched us all over. 
They found a little package of opium sewed 
into the artificial part of Hong-Wo’s queue, 
and they took that, and also they made him 
prisoner and handed him over to an officer, 
who marched him away. They took his 
luggage, too, because of his crime, and as 
our luggage was so mixed together that they 
could not tell mine from his, they took it 


* Policeman. 
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all. When I offered to help divide it, they 
kicked me and desired me to look out. 
Having now no baggage and no compan- 
ion, I told my employer that if he was will- 
ing, I would walk about a little and see the 
city and the people until he needed me. I 
did not like to seem disappointed with my 
reception in the good land of refuge for the 
oppressed, and so I looked and spoke as 
cheerily as I could. But he said, wait a 
minute—I must be vaccinated to prevent my 
taking the small-pox. I smiled and said I 
had already had the small-pox, as he could 
see by the marks, and so I need not wait to 
be “vaccinated,” as he called it. But he 
said it was the law, and I must be vaccina- 
ted anyhow. The doctor would never let 
me pass, for the law obliged him to vacci- 
nate all Chinamen and charge them /en dol- 
lars apiece for it, and imight be sure that no 
doctor who would be the servant of that law 
would let a fee slip through his fingers to 
accommodate any absurd fool who had seen 
fit to have the disease in some other coun- 
try. And presently the doctor came and did 
his work and took my last penny—my ten 
dellars which were the hard savings of 
nearly a year and a half of labor and priva- 
tion. Ah, if the law-makers had only 
known there were plenty of doctors in the 
city glad of a chance to vaccinate people for 
a dollar or two, they would never have put 
the price up so high against a poor friend- 
less Irish, or Italian, or Chinese pauper flee- 
ing to the good land to escape hunger and 
hard times. AH Sone Hi. 


LETTER IV. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 18—, 


Dear CutnG-Foo: I have been here 
about a month now, and am learning a little 
of the language every day. My employer 
was disappointed in the matter of hiring us 
out to service on the plantations in the far 
eastern portion of this continent. His en- 
terprise was a failure, and so he set us all] 
free, merely taking measures to secure to 
himself the repayment of the passage money 
which he paid for us. Weare to make this 
good to him out of the first moneys we earn 
here. He says it is sixty dollars apiece. 

We were thus set free about two weeks 
after we reached here. We had been 
massed together in some smal! houses up to 
that time, waiting. I waiked forth to seek 
my fortune. I was to begin life a stranger 
in a strange land, without a friend, or a perm 
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ny, of any clothes but those I had on my 
back. I had not any advantage on my side 
in the world—not one, except good health 
and the lack of any necessity to waste any 
time or anxiety on the watching of my-bag- 
gage. No, I forget. I reflected that I had 
one prodigious advantage over paupers in 
other lands—I was in America! I was in 
the heaven-provided refuge of the oppressed 
and the forsaken ! 

Just as that comforting thought passed 
through my mind, some young men set a 
fierce dog on me. I tried to defend myself, 
but could do nothing. I retreated to the re- 
cess of a closed doorway, and there the dog 
had me at his mercy, flying at my throat and 
face or any part of my body that presented 
itself. I shrieked for help, but the young 
men only jeered and laughed. Two men in 
gray uniforms (policemen is their official ti- 
tle) looked on for a minute and then walked 
leisurely away. But a man stopped them 
and brought them back and told them it was 
a shame to leave me in such distress. ‘Then 
the two policemen beat off the dog with 
small clubs, and a comfort it was to be rid 
of him, though I was just rags and blood 
from head to foot. The man who brought 
the policemen asked the young men why 
they abused me in that way, and they said 
they didn’t want any of his meddling. And 
they said to him: 

“This Ching divil comes till Ameriky to 
take the bread out o’ dacent intilligent white 
men’s mouths, and whin they try to defind 
their rights there’s a dale o’ fuss made about 
ie.” 

They began to threaten my benefactor, 
and as he saw no friendliness in the faces 
that had gathered meanwhile, he went on 
his way. He got many a curse when he was 
gone. The policemen now told me I was 
under arrest and must go with them. I 
asked one of them what wrong I had done 
to any one that I should be arrested, and he 
only struck me with his club and ordered 
me to “hold my yop.” With a jeering 
crowd of'street boys and loafers at my heels, 
I was taken up an alley and into a stone- 
paved dungeon which had large cells all 
down one side of it, with iron gates to them. 
I stood up by a desk while a man behind it 
wrote down certain things about me on a 
slate. One of my captors said : 

“Enter a charge against this Chinaman 
ef being disorderly and disturbing the 


peace.” 
I attempted to say a word, but he said: 
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“Silence! Now ye had better go slow, 
my good fellow. This is two or three times 
you’ve tried to get off some of your d—d in- 
solence. Lip won’t do here. You've got 
to simmer down, and if you don’t take to 
it paceable we'll see if we can’t make you, 
Fat’s your name?” 

“ Ah Song Hi.” 

“ Alias what?” 

I said I did not understand, and he said 
what he wanted was my ¢rve name, for he 
guessed I picked up this one since I stole 
my last chickens, They all laughed loudly 
at that. 

Then they searched me. They found 
nothing, of course. They seemed very an- 
gry and asked who I supposed would “ go 
my bail or pay my fine.” When they ex- 
plained these things to me, I said I had done 
nobody any harm, and why should I need to 
have bail or pay a fine? Both of them 
kicked me and warned me that I would find 
it to my advantage to try and be as civil as 
convenient. I protested that I had not 
meant anything disrespectful. Then one of 
them took me to one side and said : 

“ Now look here, Johnny, it’s no use you 
playing softy wid us. We mane business, 
ye know; and the sooner ye put us on the 
scent of a V, the asier ye’ll save yerself 
from a dale of trouble. Ye can’t get out o’ 
this for anny less. Who’s your frinds ?” 

I told him I had not a single friend in all 
the land of America, and that I was far from 
home and help, and very poor, And I 
begged him to let me go. 

He gathered the slack of my blouse collar 
in his grip and jerked and shoved and 
hauled at me across the dungeon, and then 
unlocking an iron cellegate thrust me in 
with a kick and said: 

“Rot there, ye furrin spawn, till ye lairn 
that there’s no room in America for the likes 
of ye or your nation.” Au Sone Hi. 


| Not concluded.] 


CURIOUS RELIC FOR SALE. 

“ For sale, for the benefit of the Fund for the Re- 
lief of the Widows and Orphans of Deceased Fire- 
men, a Curious Ancient Belouin Pire, procured at 
the citv of Endor in Palestine, and believed to have 
once belonged to the justly-renowned Witch of En- 
dor. Parties desiring to examine this singular relic 
with a view to purchasir g, can do so by calling upon 
Daniel S., 119 and 121 William street, New York.” 


As per advertisement in the “ Herald.” 
A curious old relic indeed, as I had a good 
personal right to know. Ina single instant 
of time, a long drawn panorama of sights and 
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scenes in the Holy Land flashed through 
my memory—town and grove, desert, camp, 
and caravan clattering after each other and 
disappearing, leaving me with a little of the 
surprised and dizzy feeling which I have ex- 
perienced at sundry times when a long ex- 
press train has overtaken me at some quiet 
curve and gone whizzing, car by car, around 
the corner and out of sight. In that prolific 
instant I saw again all the country from the 
Sea of Galilee and Nazareth clear to Jeru- 
salem, and thence over the hills of Judea 
and through the Vale of Sharon to Joppa, 
down by the ocean, Leaving out unimpor- 
tant stretches of country and details of inci- 
dent, I saw and experienced the following: 
described matters and things. Immediately 
three years fell away from my age, and a 
vanished time was restored to me—Septem- 
ber, 1867. It was a flaming Oriental day— 
this one that had come up out of the past 
and brought along its actors, its stage-prop- 
erties, and scenic effects—and our party had 
just ridden through the squalid hive of hu- 
man vermin which still holds the ancient 
Biblical name of Endor; I was bringing up 
the rear on my grave four-dollar steed, who 
was about beginning to compose himself for 
his usual noon nap, My! only fifteen min- 
utes before how the black, mangy, nine+ 
tenths naked, ten-tenths filthy, ignorant, bigs 
besotted, hungry, lazy, malignant, 
screeching, crowding, struggling, wailing, 
begging, cursing, hateful spawn of the origi+ 
nal Witch had swarmed out of the caves in 
the rocks and the holes and crevices in the 
earth, and blocked our horses’ way, besieged 
us, threw themselves in the animals’ path, 
clung to their manes, saddle-furniture, and 
tails, asking, beseeching, demanding “ buck- 
sheesh! ducksheesh! wucksnersu!” We 
had rained small Turkish coins 
among them, as fugitives fling coats and 
hats to pursuing wolves, and then had 
spurred our way through as they stopped to 
scramble for the largess. I was fervently 
thankful when we had gotten well up on the 
desolate hillside and outstripped them and 
left them jawing and gesticulating in the 
rear, What a tempest had seemingly gone 
roaring and crashing by me and left its dull 
thunders pulsing in my ears! 

I was in the rear, as I was saying, Our 
pack-mules and Arabs were far ahead, and 
Dan, Jack, Moult, Davis, Denny, Church, 
and Birch (these names will do as well as 
any to represent the boys) were following 
close after them. As my horse nodded to 


oted, 
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rest, I heard a sort of panting behind me, 
and turned and saw that a tawny youth from 
the village had overtaken me—a true rem- 
nant and representative of his ancestress the 
Witch—a galvanized scurvy, wrought into 
the human shape and garnished with oph- 
thalimia and leprous scars—an airy creature 
with an invisible shirt-front that reached be- 
low the pit of his stomach, and no other 
clothing to speak of except a_ tobacco- 
pouch, an ammunition: pocket, and a vener- 
able gun, which was long enough to club 
any game with that came within shooting 
distance, but far from efficient as an article 
of dress. 

I thought to myself, “ Now this disease 
with a human heart in it is going to shoot 
me.” I smiled in derision at the idea of a 
Bedouin daring to touch off his great-grand- 
father’s rusty gun and getting his head blown 
off for his pains, But then it occurred to 
me, in simple school-boy language, “ Sup- 
pose he should take deliberate aim and 
‘haul off’ and fetch me with the butt-end of 
it?’”? There was wisdom in that view of it, 
and I stopped to parley. I found he was 
only a friendly villain who wanted a trifle of 
bucksheesh, and after begging what he could 
get in that way, was perfectly willing to 
trade off everything he had for more. 1 be- 
lieve he would have parted with his last 
shirt for bucksheesh if he had had one. He 
was smoking the “humbliest” pipe I ever 
saw—a dingy, funnel-shaped, red-clay thing, 
streaked and grimed with oil and tears of 
tobacco, and with all the different kinds of 
dirt there are, and thirty per cent, of them 
peculiar and indigenous to Endor and perdi- 
tion, And rank? I never smelt anything like 
it. It withered a cactus that stood lifting its 
prickly hands aloft beside the trail, It even 
woke up my horse, I said I would take 
that, It cost me a franc, a Russian 
kopek, a brass button, and a slate pencil ; 
and my spendthrift lavishness so won upon 
the son of the desert that he passed over his 
pouch of most unspeakably villainous tobac- 
co to me as a free gift, What a pipe it was, 
to be sure! It had a rude brass-wire cover 
to it, and a little coarse iron chain sus- 
pended from the bowl, with an iron splinter 
attached to loosen up the tobacco and pick 
your teeth with, The stem looked like the 
half of a slender walking-stick with the bark 
on, 

I felt that this pipe had belonged to the 
original Witch of Endor as soon as I saw 
it; and as soon as I smelt it, I knew it. 
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Moreover, I asked the Arab cub in good 
English if it was not so, and he answered in 
good Arabic that it was. I woke up my 
horse and went my way, smoking. And 
presently I said to myself reflectively, “ If 
there és anything that could make a man de- 
liberately assault a dying cripple, I reckon 
may be an unexpected whiff from this pipe 
would do it.” I smoked along till 1 found I 
was beginning to lie, and project murder, 
and steal my own things out of one pocket 
and hide them in another ; and then I put up 
my treasure, took off my spurs and put 
them under my horse’s tai), and shortly came 
tearing through our caravan like a hurri- 
cane. From that time forward, going to Je- 
rusalem, the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, and everywhere, I 
loafed contentedly in the rear and enjoyed 
my infamous pipe and revelled in imaginary 
villany. But at the end of two weeks we 
turned our faces toward the sea and jour- 
neyed over the Judean hills, and through 
rocky defiles, and among the scenes that 
Samson knew in his youth, and by and by 
we touched level ground just at night, and 
trotted off cheerily over the plain of Sha- 
ron. It was perfectly jolly for three hours, 
and we whites crowded along together, close 


after the chief Arab muleteer (al) the pack- 
animals and the other Arabs were miles in 
the rear), and we laughed, and chatted, and 
argued hotly about Samson, and whether su- 
icide was a sin or not, since Paul speaks of 
Samson distinctly as being saved and in 


heaven, But by and by the night air, and 
the duskiness, and the weariness of eight 
hours in the saddle, began to tell, and con- 
versation flagged and finally died out utter- 
ly. The squeak-squeaking of the saddles 
grew very distinct; occasionally somebody 
sighed, or started to hum a tune and gave it 
up; now and then a horse sneezed, ‘These 
things only emphasized the solemnity and 
the stillness, Everybody got so listless that 
for once I and my dreamer found ourselves 
in the lead, It was a glad, new sensation, 
and I longed to keep the place forevermore, 
Every little stir in the dingy cavalcade be- 
hind made me nervous, Davis and I were 
riding side by side, right after the Arab, 
About 11 o'clock it had become really chil- 
ly, and the dozing boys roused up and be- 
gan to inquire how far it was to Ramlah yet, 
and to demand that the Arab hurry along 
faster, I gave it up then, and my heart 
sank within me, because of course they 
would come up to scold the Arab, I kney 
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I had to take the rear again. In my sorrow 
I unconsciously took to my pipe, my only 
comfort. As I touched the match to it the 
whole company came lumbering up and 
crowding my horse’s rump and flanks. A 
whiff of smoke drifted back over my shoul- 
der, and— 

“The suffering Moses !” 

“ Whew 1” 

“By George, who opened that grave- 
yard?” 

“Boys, that Arab’s been swallowing 
something dead !” 

Right away there was a gap behind us, 
Whiff after whiff sailed airily back, and each 
one widened the breach. Within fifteen 
seconds the barking, and gasping, and sneez- 
ing, and coughing of the boys, and their an- 
gry abuse of the Arab guide, had dwindled 
toa murmur, and Davis and I were alone 
with the leader, Davis did not know what 
the matter was, and don’t to this day, Oc 
casionally he caught a faint film of the 
smoke and fell to scolding at the Arab and 
wondering how long he had been decaying 
in that way, Our boys kept on dropping 
back further and further, till at last they 
were only in hearing, not in sight, And 
every time they started gingerly forward to 
reconnoitre—or shoot the Arab, as they pro- 
posed to doTI let them get within good fair 
range of my relic (she would carry seventy 
yards with wonderful precision), and then 
watted a whiff among them that sent them 
gasping and strangling to the rear again, 
I kept my gun well charged and ready, and 
twice within the hour I decoyed the boys 
right up to my horse's tail, and then with 
one malarious blast emptied the saddles, al- 
most, I never heard an Arab abused so in 
my life. He really owed his preservation to 
me, because for one entire Lour I stood be- 
tween him and certain death, The boys 
would have killed him if they could have got 
by me, 

By and by, when the company were far in 
the rear, I put away my pipe—TI was getting 
fearfully dry and crisp about the gills and 
rather blown with good diligent work—and 
spurred my animated trance up alongside 
the Arab and stopped him and asked for 
water. He unslung his little gourd-shaped 
earthenware jug, and T put it under my 
moustache and took a Jong, glorious, satis- 
fying draught. I was going to scour the 
mouth of the jug a little, but I saw that I 
had brought the whole train together once 
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more by my delay, and that they were all 
anxious to drink too—-and would have been 
long ago if the Arab had not pretended that 
he was out of water, So | hastened to pass 
the vessel to Davis. He took a mouthful, 
and never said a word, but climbed off his 
horse and lay down calmly in the road. I 
felt sorry for Davis. It was too late now, 
though, and Dan was drinking. Dan got 
down too, and hunted for a soft place, I 
thought I heard Dan say, “That Arab’s 
friends ought to keep him in alcohol or else 
take him out and bury him somewhere.” 
All the boys took a drink and climbed 
It is not well to go into further par- 

Let us draw the curtain upon this 


down, 
ticulars, 
act, 

Well, now, to think that after three chang- 
ing years I should hear from that curious 
old relic again, and see Dan advertising it 
for sale for the benefit of a benevolent ob- 
ject. Danis not treating that present right, 
I gave that pipe to him for a keepsake. 
However, he probably finds that it keeps 
away custom and interferes with business, 
It is the most convincing inanimate object 
in all this part of the world, perhaps. Dan 
and I were room-mates in all that long 
“Quaker City” voyage, and whenevr I de- 
sired to havea little season of privacy I used 
to fire up on that pipe and persuade Dan to 
go out; and he seldom waited to change his 
clothes, either. In about a quarter, or from 
that to three-quarters of a minute, he would 
be propping up the smoke-stack on the up- 
per deck and cursing. I wonder how the 
faithful old relic is going to sell? 


SCIENCE VS. LUCK. 

AT that time, in Kentucky (said the Hon. 
Mr. Knott, M. C.), the law was very strict 
against what it termed “ games of chance.” 
About a dozen of the boys were detected 


playing ‘‘seven-up ” or “old sledge” for 
money, and the grand jury found a true bill 
Jim Sturgis was retained to 
defend them when the case came up, of 


against them. 


course. The more he studied over the 
matter and looked into the evidence, the 
plainer it was that he must lose a case at 
last—there was no getting around that pain- 
ful fact. Those boys had certainly been 
betting money on a game of chance. Even 
public sympathy was roused in behalf of 
Sturgis. People said it was a pity to see 
him mar his successful career with a big 
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prominent case like this, which must go 
against him. 

But after several restless nights an in- 
spired idea flashed upon Sturgis, and he 
sprang out of bed delighted. He thought 
he saw his way through, The next day 
he whispered around a little among his 
clients and a few friends, and then when the 
case came up in court he acknowledged the 
seven-up and the betting, and, as his sole 
defence, had the astounding effrontery to 
put in the plea that old sledge was not a 
game of chance! There was the broad- 
est sort of a smile all over the faces of that 
sophisticated audience, The judge smiled 
with the rest. But Sturgis maintained a 
countenance whose earnestness was even se- 
vere, The opposite counsel tried to ridi- 
cule him out of his position, and did not 
succeed, The judge jested in a ponderous 
judicial way about the thing, but did not 
move him. The matter was becoming grave. 
The judge lost a little of his patience, and 
said the joke had gone far enough. Jim 
Sturgis said he knew of no joke in the mat- 
ter—his clients could not be punished for 
indulging in what some people chose to con- 
sider a game of chance, until it was froven 
that it was a game of chance, Judge and 
counsel said that would be an easy matter, 
and forthwith called Deacons Job, Peters, 
Burke, and Johnson, and Dominies Wirt and 
Miggles, to testify; and they unanimously 
and with strong feeling put down the legal 
quibbie of Sturgis, by pronouncing that 
old sledge was a game of chance, 

“ What do you call it zow/” said the 
judge. 

“T call it a game of science!” retorted 
Sturgis; “and I'll prove it, too!” 

They saw his little game. 

He brought in a cloud of witnesses, and 
produced an overwhelming mass of testi- 
mony, to show that old sledge was not a 
game of chance, but a game of science. 

Instead of being the simplest case in the 
world, it had somehow turned out to be an 
excessively knotty one. The judge scratched 
his head over it a while, and said there was 
no way of coming to a determination, be- 
cause just as many men could be brought 
into court who would testify on one side, as 
could be found to testify on the other. But 
he said he was willing to do the fair thing 
by all parties, and would act upon any sug- 
gestion Mr. Sturgis would make for the so- 
lution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Sturgis was on his feet in a second: 
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“ Tmpanel a jury of six of each, Luck ver- 

sus Science—give them candles and a 
gouple of decks of cards, send them into the 
jury room, and just abide by the result !” 

There was no disputing the fairness of the 
proposition, The four deacons and the two 
dominies were sworn in as the “ chance” 
jurymen, and six inveterate old seven-up 
professors were chosen to represent the 
“science” side of the issue. They retired 
to the jury room, 

In about two hours, Deacon Peters sent 
into court to borrow three dollars from a 
friend. [Sensation.] In about two hours 
more, Dominie Miggles sent into court to 
borrow a “stake” from a friend. [Sensa- 
tion.] During the next three or four hours, 
the other dominie and the other deacons 
sent into court for small loans, And still the 
packed audience waited, for it was a pro- 
digious occasion in Bull’s Corners, and one 
in which every father of a family was neces- 
sarily interested. 

The rest of the story can be told briefly, 
About daylight the jury came in, and Dea- 
con Job, the foreman, read the following 

VERDICT, 

We, the jury in the case of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky vs. John Wheeler et al., have carefully 
considered the points of the case, and tested the 
merits of the several theories advanced, and do here- 
by unanimously decide that the game commonly 
known as old sledge or seven-up is eminently a 
game of science and not of chance. In demonstra- 
tion whereof, it is hereby and herein stated, iterated, 
reiterated, set forth, and made manifest, that, during 
the entire night, the “ chance’? men never won a 
game or turned a jack, although both feats were com- 
mon and frequent to the opposition; and further- 
more, in support of this our verdict, we call attention 
to the significant fact that the “‘ chance ” men are all 
busted, and the “ science” men have got the money, 
It is the deliberate opinion of this jury that the 
“chance” theory concerning seven-up is a perni- 
cious doctrine, and calculated to inflict untold suffer- 
ing and pecuniary loss upon any community that 
takes stock in it. 

“That is the way that seven-up came to 
be set apart and particularized in the statute 
books of Kentucky as being a game not of 
chance but of science, and therefore not 
punishable under the law,” said Mr. Knott. 
“‘ That verdict is of record, and holds good 
to this day.” 


FAVORS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN appreciative New Yorker clips the 
following sweet thing from an interior pa- 
per and forwards it to this department. In 
kindness, we have altered the names: 
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Digp.—July 27th, Evra A., daugther of Mary G. 
and Witt1am L, Burt, aged 11 years, 9 months, and 
17 days. 

‘Thus passed away our darling one, 
She patiently bore her suffering long, 
We listened to every word she said, 
Her sister by her sighed and wept. 


She said to her, “ I am not dead yet, 

I am going away—do not weep ; 

I am going away from this cold world, 

Going to a different shore and try it a whirl.” 

It would be hard to conceive of anything 
finer than that. The mind can suggest no 
improvement to it—except it be to italicize 
the word “it” in the last line. 

AwakE of the interest we take in obitua- 
ries and obituary poetry, unknown friends 
send specimens from many States of the 
Union, But they are nearly all marred by 
one glaring defect—they are not bad enough 
to be good. No, they drivel along on one 
dull level of mediocrity, and, like Mr. Brick 
Pomeroy’s “Saturday Night” sentiment, 
are simply dreary and humiliating, instead 
of wholesomely execrable and exasperating, 


A Boston correspondent writes: “The 
author of “ Johnny Skae’s Item” will doubt- 
less find merit in the enclosed atrocity. I 
cut it from a Provincial paper, where it ap- 
peared in perfect seriousness, as a touching 
tribute to departed worth.” The “atrocity” 
referred to (half a column of doggerel) 
comes under the customary verdict—not 
superhumanly bad enough to be good; but 
nothing in literature can surpass the elo- 
quent paragraph which introduces it, viz. : 

LINES 

Written on the death—sudden and untimely death 
—of Cornelius Kickham, son of John Kickham, 
Souris West, and nephew of E. Kickham, Esq., ot 
the same place, on the 2sth ult., at the age of nine- 
teen years, in the humane attempt of rescuing three 
small children in a cart and runaway horse, came in 
contact with the shaft, which after extreme suffering 
for two days, caused his death, during which time, he 
bore with heroic resignation to the divine will. May 
he rest in peace. 

Comment here would be sacrilege. “ John- 
ny Skae’s Item,” referred to above, was 
written in San Francisco, by the editor of 
this MEMORANDA, six or seven years ago, 
to burlesque a painfully incoherent style of 
local itemizing which prevailed in the papers 
there at that day. The above “ Lines” 
were absolutely written and printed in a Pro- 
vincial paper, in all seriousness, just as 
copied above ; but we will append “ Johnny 
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Skae’s Item,” and leave it to the reader to 
say if he can shut his eyes and tell which is 
the burlesque and which isn’t : 

DistressinG AccipENT.—Last evening about six 
o'clock, as Mr. William Schuyler, an old and respect 
able citizen of South Park, was leaving his residence to 
go down town, as has been his usual custom for many 
years, with the exception only of a short interval in 
the spring of 1850, during which he was confined to 
his bed by injuries received in attempting to stop a 
runaway horse by thoughtlessly placing himself di- 
rectly in its wake and throwing up his hands and 
shouting, which, if he had done so even a single mo- 
ment sooner, must inevitably have frightened the 
animal still more instead of checking its speed, al- 
though disastrous enough to himself as it was, and 
rendered more melancholy and distressing by reason 
of the presence Of his wife’s mother, who was there 
and saw the sad occurrence, notwithstanding it is at 
least likely, though not necessarily so, that she should 
be reconnoitering in another direction when incidents 
occur, not being vivacious and on the lookout, as a 
general thing, but even the reverse, as her own 
mother is said to have stated, who is no more, but 
died in the full hope of a glorious resurrection, up- 
wards of three years ago, aged eighty-six, being a 
Christian woman and without guile, as it were, or 
property, in consequence of the fire of 1849, which de- 
stroyed every solitary thing she had in the world. 
But such is life. Let us all take warning by this 
solemn occurrence, and let us endeavor so to conduct 
ourselves that when we come to die we can do it. 
Let us place our hands upon our hearts, and say 
with earnestness and sincerity that from this day 


forth we will beware of the intoxicating bowl. 


From Cambridge, N. Y., comes the fol- 
lowing: “In your August ‘ Favors from 
Correspondents’ occurs an account of the 
rather unique advent of a baby into New 
Haven, After reading ‘Lucretia’s Para- 
graph,’ I remembered I had seen nearly the 
same thing before, only in poetry. As you 
may not have seen it, I forward it, together 
with a rhyming reply.” 

: THE GATES AJAR, 

On the occasion of the birth of his first 
child the poet writes : 

One night, as old Saint Peter slept, 
He left the door of Heaven ajar, 

When through a little angel crept 

And came down with a falling star, 
One summer, as the blessed beams 

Of morn approached, my blushing bride 
Awakened from some pleasing dreams 
And found that angel by her side, 
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God grant but this, I ask no more, 
That when he leaves this world of sin, 
He’ll wing his way to that bright shore 
And find the door of Heaven again. 
Whereupon Saint Peter, not liking this 
imputation of carelessness, thus (by a friend) 
replies : 
ON THE PART OF THE DEFENCE, 
For eighteen hundred years and more 
I’ve kept my door securely tyled ; 
There has no little angel strayed, 
No one been missing all the while. 
I did not sleep as you supposed, 
Nor leave the door of Heaven ajar, 
Nor has a little angel strayed 
Nor gone down with a falling star. 
Go ask that blushing bride and see 
If she don’t frankly own and say, 
That when she found that angel babe, 
She found it in the good old way. 


God grant but this, I ask no more, 
That should your numbers still enlarge, 
You will not do as heretofore, 

And lay it to old Peter’s charge. 


From Missouri a friend furnishes the fol- 
lowing information upon a matter which 
has probably suggested an inquiry in more 
than one man’s mind: “A venerable and 
greatly esteemed and respected old patriarch, 
late of this vicinity, divulged to me, on his 
death-bed, the origin of a certain popular 
phrase or figure of speech, He said it came 
about in this wise: A gentleman was blown 
up on a Mississippi steamboat, and he went 
up in the air about four or four and a half 
niles, and then, just before parting into a 
great variety of fragments, he remarked to 
a neighbor who was sailing past on a lower 
level, ‘ Say, friend, how is this for high?’” 


From Albany, at the last moment, comes 
ascreed from an old Pennsylvania paper, 
which is the gem of all obituary poetry un- 
earthed thus far, It is reserved for the 
present—it will not spoil, 

SoME other favors have been received 
from correspondents in various States, and 
are reserved fora future number of the mag- 
azine, 
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— One chilly night in last February or 
thereabouts, a traveller—observe the dra- 
matic opening of this paragraph—was jour- 
neying and shivering in an open carriage 
across the hills from one town in the State 
of Maine to another. He was a stranger, 
this forlorn wanderer, and with him were, as 
accidental companions, two or three men 
familiar to the place, who, having to journey 
the same way that night, were glad to share 
the conveyance with him. The stranger, 
being very cold, and driven well nigh to de- 
spair, said aloud in a voice of peevish and, 
as he imagined, futile remonstrance, “I sup- 
pose it would be impossible to get a drop 
of any kind of spirits here?” In an instant, 


quickly as the swords imagined by Edmund 
Burke could have leaped out of their scab- 
bards, there leaped a flask of whiskey from 
the pocket of every person in the carriage, 
driver included, except our traveller, and 
the latter received friendly invitation to help 
himself from any and all! 


He helped him- 
self, and being a meditative person, he mor- 
alized upon the great force and value of re- 
pressive legislation when it would run 
counter to the natural and animal instincts 
of man. Every spirit flask offered to him 
had been filled in the town which the travel- 
lers had just quitted, and the companions of 
our benighted stranger were only amused at 
his simplicity in supposing that there was 
any difficulty about the matter. One might, 
it seemed, get spiritsin that town almost as 
easily as in Broadway, New York, Whether 
the repressive laws, however ineffective to 
prevent the sale of spirits, did not, neverthe- 
less, interpose obstacles enough to diminish 
drunkenness ; and whether, if so, it is worth 
purchasing such a result at the cost of new 
evasions of law and new temptations to 
evade it, were questions our traveller did 
not care to argue, But nothing could well 
be more odd, unexpected, and in its way 
amusing, than the illustration thus suddenly 
presented to him of the rigorous efficacy of 
the Maine liquor law. Other illustrations, 
not a few, he had during his visit ; but he as- 
sures us that nothing ever effaced the effect 
produced on his mind by this first and most 
unexpected piece of practical testimony. 
We offer it, to borrow the favorite phrase 


of the daily papers, for what it is worth, 
“ One illustration,” said Mr, Gladstone on a 
memorable occasion, “is often worth a doz- 
en arguments.” 


— EMERSON speaks of Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles as a new organic character added 
to literature, The description is just and 
happy, and it leads one to ask whether the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxon has during 
the present generation had any new organic 
character added to it? New and original 
varieties of old forms we have had in plenty : 
a piebald horse is a variation from a black 
horse ; a cat is very different from a tiger ; 
but where is the new organism? It could 
hardly be maintained that Dickens has 
placed upon the stage of fiction one single 
new character in this sense. Thackeray's 
Becky Sharp and Major Pendennis ap- 
proach somewhat to the dignity of new or- 
ganic characters, the former especially. 
One conspicuous evidence that a character 
is both real and original may be found in 
the fact that it is at once pounced upon as a 
model by hosts of imitators; and English 
fiction has been literally saturated by the 
Becky Sharp style of thing since her day, 
whereas it may be questioned whether, 
among the swarms who have striven to imi- 
tate Dickens’s style, any have ever found 
anything provocative of imitation in his 
characters, But neither Becky Sharp nor 
Major Pendennis can fairly be described as 
new organic characters in the sense implied 
by Emerson when he speaks of Mephistoph- 
eles, or as one might apply the words to 
Don Quixote, or Sancho Panza, or Hamlet, 
or Sir John Falstaff. Nothing done by 
George Eliot can be called new in this 
sense, We are inclined to think that Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne went perhaps nearer 
than any novelist of our day towards the 
creation of some positively new types of hu- 
man character; but over almost all that 
Hawthorne did there hangs a veil of vague 
poetic silvery mist, which seems to inter- 
pose between his figures and the world of 
living reality. We see Hawthorne’s great 
conceptions somewhat as Virgil sees Mar- 
cellus—possibilities, to be realized Sf the 
fates would only allow. French literature 
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has perhaps been happier than ours in this 
respect. German during this generation has 
done nothing at all. Is nature played out ; 
have all her great types been seized upon 
and modelled ; is the creative power of our 
age exhausted? It does seem as if this 
were an interval of lull or languor so far as 
creative power is concerned; an age of 
Queen Anne rather than of Elizabeth, 


— THE United States are to be the grand 
tour for the British member of Parliament 
this autumn, A whole shoal of English 
senators is and will be driven on our shores. 
Weare the Parliamentary fashion ; it is “ the 
thing” to come and see America. One who 
dined at the recent banquet of the Cobden 
Club at Greenwich (London) tells us that 
he sat between two members of Parliament 
both of whom were about to visit the States 
—probably are here already. One of the 
two was particularly delighted when Mr, 
John Bigelow of New York was called on 
to speak, and said he was very anxious to 
see him—he so much admired his Bigelow 
papers. The other mentioned that he 
meant to travel West; but he would not go 
to San Francisco, because he dreaded the 
climate of the Southern States. Neither of 


these men, moreover, belonged to the Tory 
or stupid party; both were of the advanced 


Radical section, Travel hither ought to 
do these gentlemen some good. By the 
way, it may be remarked that the critic who 
“does” the department of American litera- 
ture for the London “Saturday Review,” 
lately discovered Mr. George Boker of 
Philadelphia as a new poet, and wrote of 
the promising youth accordingly. 


— On, what a chance a distinguished Eu- 
ropean lady has just had of hearing all that 
her contemporaries thought of her—and 
what a pleasant collection of opinions and 
flattering illustrations that would have been ! 
‘The news one day went round Europe, that 
Madame Rattazzi—wife of the Italian states- 
man, and daughter of the famous Princess 
Bonaparte-Wyse—was dead. The Conti- 
nental papers had only just begun to fire 
their salvo over her supposed grave, when 
it was made known that Rattazzi’s mother, 
not his wife, was dead; that the heroine of 
the most piquant stories and spicy scandals 
since Brantéme wrote his instructive chap- 
ters was alive and well. So the enemies of 
the brillifint and clever lady—and she has, 
good lack, not a few, for her pen and tongue 
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are sharp and spare not—had to stay their 
chorus for the present. Had the correction 
of the wreng news been only withheld for a 
day or two, Madame Rattazzi might have 
had the opportunity of forming a few more 
revenges to be wreaked when she thinks fit 
to publish a new book, She is a fearless 
lady, and has always displayed her resent- 
ments as freely to the public gaze as her 
physical charms—greater freedom of dis- 
play there could hardly be, 


— WHEN a great European war breaks 
out, it is not alone the legitimate interests 
that suffer. Certain classes of ministers to 
social pleasure are grievously upset ; and 
this occurs to a greater extent than we 
Americans can readily appreciate, because 
our luxury and frivolity, however excessive 
at times, have never been so thoroughly sys- 
tematized as they are in Europe. One of 
the first results of the Franco-German con- 
flict was a general fluttering of the demi- 
monde, These ladies fair and free found 
their occupation entirely gone, and scattered 
every way. We suspect there was a great 
temporary fall in the diamond, shawl, and 
lace markets, The watering-places, too, 
were hit hard. A file of the “ Badeblatt ” or 
official journal of Baden-Baden presents an 
instructive sight. When the first note of 
war sounded, the daily arrivals fell from two 
pages and nearly two hundred persons to 
less than fifty persons and half a page; 
aud with the roar of the cannon at Wissem- 
bourg they shrank to a corner of the paper 
and an average of six. ‘The theatres and 
concerts shut up of course, for the Parisian 
song birds were among the earliest to take 
flight. Still, by the advertisements of indi- 
genous fish and foreign groceries, and 
French—yes, actually 7yench game, it ap- 
pears that the bold burghers of Baden have 
kept up their appetites, The Germans 
were always stout trenchermen, They feed 
well, and fight none the worse for it. The 
boiled beef of Young Germany, like the 
roast beef of Old England, is too much for 
French soup. 


— THE French are not unjustly proud of 
their “ Marseillaise” with its savage solem- 
nity; but neither it nor any other of their 
national airs has the swing and dash of the 
German war songs, “ Field-Marshal Blu- 
cher ” for instance. What an impetus there 
is in the first verse and chorus! What a 
lusty, rollicking ditty ! 
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Was blasen die Trompeten? Husaren heraus! 
Er reitet der Feld-Marschall im fliegenden Saus, 
Er reitet so freudig sein muthiges Pferd, 

Er schwinget so schneidig sein blitzendes Schwert. 
Juchherasasa ! und die Deutschen sind da! 

Die Deutschen sind lustig, sie rufen Hurrah ! 

Which we venture to turn thus into Eng- 
lish scarcely more familiar in tone than the 
original : 

The trumpets are sounding ! Turn out here, hussars ! 

*Tis our Field-Marshal riding to the red rout of 
Mars! 

So gaily is prancing his high-mettled steed, 

So brightly is glancing his sword good at need ! 

Then hurrah! boys, hurrah! for the Germans are 
thar! 

And the Germans are bully boys; they all shout 
Hurrah ! 

And now they have a new war song, or 
war poem at least, from the old, half-for- 
gotten poet Freiligrath, His ‘* Hurrah for 
Germany!” is too long to quote, but we 
have jotted down a rough translation of one 
of its most striking stanzas : 

Swabian and Prussian hand in hand, 
North, South, in one array ! 

What is the German's Fatherland ?* 
We ask no more to-day. 

One soul, one arm, one single power, 
One man, one will are we ! 

Hurrah for this our glorious hour ! 
Hurrah for Germany ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for Germany ! 
For Germany, hurrah ! 


— WE have lately had occasion to speak 
of our fashionable races, It shows the na- 
tional “horsiness” of character that their 
rise and progress has not interfered with the 
vogue of the more strictly popular branch 
of our turf. Trotting is more a furore than 
ever. The trotting turf, it must be remem- 
bered, is entirely the creature of less than 
fifty years, and, unlike the French racing 
turf, which has a still more recent origin, 
but was in fact only a transplanting of the 
English system upon French ground, it is a 
peculiar scientific development, with rules 
and results of its own, from very vague ru- 
diments. Even its origin is obscure; 
though its first substantial existence sprang 
from contact with England, there are rea- 
sons for suspecting that a previous taste had 
been implanted by the Dutch colonists of 
New York, who even in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century had a reputation among 
the other colonists for fast driving. What 
the limits of the development will be, it is 
hard to predict. Twenty years ago there 
were but three or four horses in the country 
that could be relied on to trot their mile in 


* An allusion to the well-known popular song. 
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two minutes and a half or less; now there 
are at least as many that can beat 2 min, 
20 sec., and thirty or forty, perhaps fifty 
horses, trotting in public With a 2:30 rec- 
cord; not to speak of the many first-class 
private horses, like Bonner’s, that never race 
for money. The prices are as astonishing as 
the speed ; the “ figure ” of a trotting gelding 
is nearly on a par with that of a running 
stallion. Probably Dexter’s price (say six 
thousand pounds) would “ fetch” any Euro- 
pean thoroughbred that can be bought for 
money; and the average market value of 
crack trotters in America certainly exceeds 
that of crack runners on either side of the 
Atlantic, though there may be some rare 
cases of a thoroughbred selling for as much 
as $50,000. Correspondingly, we find that 
the purses for trotters here are often larger 
than the stakes for running horses abroad. 
There was a $20,000 purse at Buffalo the 
other day; that is to say, five times as much 
as the purse which the French Jockey Club 
gives to the winner of the Chantilly Derby. 
It is more difficult to get at the statistics of 
outside bets, but such as we have do not 
show us to be backward in this respect. 


— A saD case of destitution is reported at 
all the watering-places this year—a lack of 
dancing men, At Long Branch it was pro- 
posed to advertise for unmarried young 
men between eighteen and thirty to lead the 
Lancers, while Saratoga sought in vain for 
youth who understood the German, A 
White Mountains correspondent declared 
that “ an enthusiastic young man from New 
York spent over an hour in finding four cou- 
ples for a Lancers at the Crawford House 
a few nights since ; and at the Glen House the 
band plays lovely galops and waltzes through 
whole evenings in vain.” Perhaps one rea- 
son for this startling poverty of nice young 
men is that modern fashion changes the 
figures as often and as capriciously as it 
changes bonnets ; so that a lad who has not 
steadily practised the newest figures all the 
previous winter, may be a useless being at 
the watering-places in summer. The waltz 
he learned as a series of graceful sweeps has 
perhaps become a jerky affair of rapid hops. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of successful 
dancing. Like Brummel with his cravats, 
the youth must give his whole mind to it, 
remembering that it is a busines$ as well as 
a pastime. Attention to this hint during 
the winter will, we are sure, relieve the want 
of the watering-places, 
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— WE wonder if, in the fullness of time, 
our country will ever be provided with pop- 
ular ballads, something better and more 
national than negro minstrelsy? The Eu- 
ropeans have several classes of these. Some 
are essentially vulgar in their origin and 
character; they do not always even attain 
to the dignity of the “ broadside,” but pass 
from mouth to moutn. Two characteristic 
Irish specimens of this sort were given ina 
recent number of “ Putnam’s Monthly.” 
It occasionally happens that, by some caprice 
of artists or actors, a ditty of this species is 
transplanted from its proper sphere into 
polite society. Such was the case with 
“ Villikens and Dinah,” and we are perhaps 
justified in assuming “ Le Sire de Fram- 
boisy ” as a French illustration, But there 
are others, handed down from more remote 
periods, originally couched in poetic lan- 
guage and having a real place in, the poetry 
of their day. An English reviewer was 


once very savage at an imaginative French 
tourist, and marked off a number of his 
statements with the pithy and trenchant 
comment, “ These are lies.” Among the pas- 
sages thus stigmatized was an account of 
the author’s giving alms to a “street mins 
strel,” who sang him a ballad beginning, 


There was a knight was drunk with wine, 
Came riding down the way, sir; 

And there he met with a lady fine, 
Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

“This is a lie!” exclaimed the irate 
Briton; “the ballad is in ‘Percy’s Re- 
liques.’” But the conclusion was illogi- 
cal and the reviewer too eager. Of what- 
ever other romances the Frenchman may 
have been guilty, there was no impossibility, 
nay, no improbability of his having heard 
that very ballad in the mouth of a modern 
London ballad-singer. We ourselves have 
heard it sung toa child by a nurse, whose 
literary memory was better than her ethical 
appreciation of the sort of original poems 
proper for infant minds. Occasionally these 
old verses undergo strange transformations, 
A curious instance is the ballad narrating 
the romantic but wholly mythical adven- 
tures of Thomas 4 Becket’s mother, who 
was in reality a French lady. It is quoted 
in the appendix to Thierry’s “ Conquest of 
England,” and is familiar to all readers of 
ballad literature. By successive vulgariza- 
tions it became “ Lord Bateman,” the best 
known version of which was taken down 
from the lips of a “ gent” at a cider-cellar, 
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and illustrated by Cruikshank. We say she 
best known, for there are others ; that which 
Mr. Lester Wallack sings in “* Rosedale ” 
is very different from the Cruikshank edi- 
tion. A comparison of the old and new 
forms is curious ; ¢. g.: 


OLD BALLAD, 
Tell him to give me a munchet of bread, 
Also a stoup of good red wine ; 
And bid him think on his own true-love 
Who did release him out of pine. 
LORD BATEMAN, 
Tell him to give me a loaf of bread, 
Likewise a glass of his very best wine ; 
And bid him think of that young lady 
Who did release him when close confine [d]. 
Even the better ballads of the broadside 
class suffer odd transformations, especially 
in their proper names. Thus, the “lads of 
Galloway” in the “ Lowlands of Holland” 
have become the “ lads of Gadilee.” A fun- 
ny notion that of the youth of Judea being 
shipped off “ to the lowlands of Holland to 
fight for Germany.” 


— Some French critics have a theory that 
all the peculiarities of a given society are 
mutually interdependent. Without going 
so far as this, we can see that certain fea- 
tures of American life have a direct bearing 
on our national fondness for trotting horses. 
Our roads for instance. A good average 
European road produces very little dust in 
ordinary seasons ; mud is the most usual an- 
noyance, Therefore it makes no particular 
difference whether you are before or behind 
another vehicle. But on our soft, crumbling 
paths, in our dry climate, the last man ina 
crowd, or even in a file of two or three, has 
a hard time of it. The devil, in the shape 
of much dust, takes the hindmost. On the 
other hand, the hardness of a European road 
is an obstacle to very fast driving ; a 2:40 
gait on it is apt to split a horse’s hoof. 
Nor have we yet exhausted the differ- 
ences. On the hard, smooth European 
road the draught is much easier, and one 
horse can do nearly as much work as two on 
ours; hence a demand for light vehicles 
among us, even when speed is not required. 
And the construction of such vehicles is 
rendered possible by the presence among 
our flora of the hickory tree, the only materi- 
al available for trotting spokes. For want 
of this, Europeans cannot build sulkies and 
wagons like ours, Lancewood is too heavy 
and none other sufficiently tough, 





